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oF KNOWLEDGE IN GENERAL. 


. 


"$5 Our knowledge e about our Mans * 
INCE the mind, in all its thoughts and reaſon- 
ings, hath no other immediate object but its own 
ideas, which it alone does or can contemplate, it is 
evident, that our knowledge i is. only converſant about 
: them. | 
| 4 2. Knowledge i is the Perception of the Agreement | 
1 or Diſagreement of two Ideas. | 
. IRxowrrpo then ſeems to me to be nothing but 75e 
perception. of the connection and agreement, or diſagree- 
ment and re gnanc of any our Ideas. In 395 
alone it conſiſts. here this perception is, there is 
knowledge; and where it is not, there, though we 
may fancy, gueſs, or believe, yet we always come ſhort 
of knowledge. For when we know that white 1s not 
black, what do we elfe but perceive that theſe two 
ideas do not agree? when we poſſeſs ourſelves with 
the utmoſt ſecurity of the demonſtration, that the bree 
angles f a triangle are equal to two right ones, what 
do we more but perceive, that equality to two right 
ones, does neceſſarily agree = and is 1 from 
the three angles of a triangle? 
93. - This agreement fourfold. 
BUT to underſtand a little more diſtinctly, We this 
agreement or diſagreemeft Lonfiſts, 1 — we may | 
reduce it all to theſe four ſorts : | 
Vor. III. Bu 355 A > 5 


. a of „ Book IV, 
DF Identity, or divegſi ty. | 
2. Relation. 
3. Co-exiience, or necefſary connection. 
4. Real eæiſtence. 
: 4. 1. Of identity or diverſity. 

FIRST, As to the firſt ſort of agreement or diſagree- 
ment vis. identity or diver /it 1508 It is the firſt act of the 
mind, when it has any ſentiments or zdeas at all, to 
perceive its ideas; and ſo far as it perceives them, to 
know each what it is, and thereby alſo to perceive 
their difference, and that one is not another. This is 
ſa abſolutely neceſſary, that without it there could be 
no, knowledge, no reaſoning, no imagination, no dif- 
tinct thoughts at all. By this the mind clearly and 
infallibly perceives each idea to agree with itſelf, and 
to be what it is; and all diſtin ideas to diſagree, s 
7,e. the one not to be the other: and this it does n 
without pains, labour or deduction; but at firſt view, o 
by its natural power of perception and diſtin&ion. i « 
And though men of art have reduced this into thoſe It. 
general rules, What is, is; and it is impalſible for the © 

ame thing to be, and not to be ; for ready application t1 
in all caſes, wherein there may be occaſion to reflect a 

on it; yet it is certain, that the firſt exerciſe of this t! 
| faculty i is about particular ideas, A man infallibly ti 

Knows, as ſoon as ever he has them in his mind, that b! 
the ideas he calls white and round, are the very idea cc 
they are, and that they are not other ideas which he 
calls red or ſquare. Nor can any maxim or propoſi- 
tion in the world make him know it clearer or ſurer 
than he did before, and without any ſuch general rule. 
This then is the firſt agreement or diſagreement, which 
the mind perceives in its ideas; which it always per- 
ceives at firſt ſight: and if there ever happen any 
doubt about it, it will always be found to be about the 
names, and not the ideas themſelves, whoſe identity 
2nd diverſity will always be perceived, as ſoon and as 
clearly as the ideas 1 IvS "ys nor can it poſſibly 
be e, oo, | it 
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SECONDLY, The next ſort of agreement, or aeg 
ment, the mind perceives in any of its ideas, may, I 
think, be called velative, and is nothing but the percep- 
tion of the relation between any two ideas, of what 
kind ſoever, whether ſubſtances, modes, or any other. 
For fince all diſtin& ideas muſt eternally be known 
not to be the ſame, and ſo be univerſally and conſtant- 
ly denied one of another, there could be no room for 
any poſitive knowledge at all, if we. could not per- 
is ceive any relation between our ideas, and find out the 
be ll agreement or diſagreement they have one with ano- 
iſ- ther, in ſeveral ways the mind takes of comparing 
nd them. 
ad $ 6. 35 Of « co-exi ee. ; 
e, Ml THIRDLY, The third ſort of agreement, or diſagree- 
es ment, to be found in our ideas, which the perception 
wt of the mind 3 is employed about, is co-exiſtence, or non- 
20. ¶ co-exiſteuce in the ſame ſubject; and this belongs par- 
ole i ticularly to ſubſtances. Thus, when we pronounce 
be concerning gold that it is fixed, our knowledge of this 
ion truth amounts to no more but this, that fixedneſs, or 
ect a power to remain in the fire unconſumed, is an idea 
his that always accompanies and 1s joined with that par- 
bly ticular ſort of yellowneſs, weight, fuſibility, mallea- 
hat bleneſs, and ſolubility in agua regia, which make our 
eas complex idea, ſignified by the word gold. | 
he 97. 4. Of real exiſtence. 
oſi- F OURTHLY, The fourth and laſt ſort is that of actual real 
rerfiÞex:/tence agreeing to any idea. Within theſe four ſorts 
ule. of agreement or diſagreement, is, I ſuppoſe, contained 
nich all the Knowledge we have, or are capable of: For all 
the inquiries that we can make concerning any of our 
zdeas, all that we know or can affirm concerning any of 
them, is, That it is, or is not, the ſame with ſome other; 
hat it does, or does not, always co-exiſt with ſome 
other idea in the ſame ſubje&t z thatit has this or that 
relation to ſome other idea; or that it has a real ex- 
aſtence without the mind. Thus blue 1s not yellow, is 
of ene Two t. angle, upon equal _ between 
A 2 | 
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to parallels are equal, is of relation: Iron is ſuſcep- 


| table of magnetical impreſſious is of co-exiſtence: God 


16, is of real exiſtence, Though identity and co- ex- 


iſtence are truly nothing but relations, yet they are 
ſo peculiar ways of agreement or diſagreement of 
dur ideas, that they deſerve well to be conſidered as 
diſtin heads, and not under relation in general; ſince 


they are ſo different grounds of affirmation and nega- 
tion, as will eaſily appear to any one, who will but 


reflect on what is ſaid in ſeveral places of this eflay. 
I ſhould now proceed to examine the ſeveral degrees of 


our knowledge, but that it is neceſſary firſt to conſider 


| the different acceptations of the word 4now/edge.. 


$8. Knowledge actual or habitual. 
THERE are ſeveral ways wherein the mind is poſſeſſed 


of trutb, each of which is called knowledge. 


7. There i is actual knowledge, which is the preſent 
view the mind has of the 'agreement or diſagreement 


of any of its zdeas, or of the relation __ have one 


to another. 
2. A man is ſaid to kaow any 8 which 
having been once laid before his thoughts, he evident- 


I perceived the agreement or diſagreement of the 


ideas whereof it conſiſts; and ſo lodged it in his me- 
-mory, that whenever that propoſition comes again to 
be refle&ed on, he, without doubt or heſitation, em- 
braces the right fide, aſſents to, and is certain of the 


truth of zt-—Fhis, I think, one may call habitual 


"#nowledge : and thus a man may be ſaid to know all 
thoſe truths which are lodged in his memory, by A 
foregoing clear and full perception, whereof the mind 
is affured paſt doubt, as often as it has occaſion to re- 


flect on them. For our finite underſtandings being 


able to think clearly and diſtinctly but on one thing 


at once, if men had no knowledge of any more than 
What they actually thought on, they would all be 


very ignorant; and he that knew moſt would know 


but one truth, that . all be was able to pad on 


305 one time. 
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Chap 1. Of Knowledge, „„ 
9 9. Habitual knowledge 2 ofold. .- 

Or habitual knowledge, there are alſo, volgarly ſpeaks 

ing, two degrees: : 

| Firſt, The one is of ſuch truths laid. up in the me- 
mary, as whenever they occur to the mind, it actually 
perceives the relation is between thoſe ideas. And. this. 
is in all thoſe truths, whereof we have an intuitive 
Enowledge ; where the ideas themſelves, by an imme 
diate view, diſcover their agreement or diſagreement 
one with another. 

Secondly, The other is of ſuch truths, whereof the 0 
mind having been convinced, it retains the memory. 
of the conviction without the proofs. Thus a man that 
remembers certainly that he once perceived the de- 
monſtration, that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal te two right ones, is certain that he Knows it, be- 
cauſe he cannot doubt of the truth of it. In his adher- 
ence to a truth, where the demonſtration by which it 
was at firſt known 1s forgot, though a man may be: 
thought rather to believe his memory than really to 
know, and this way of entertaining a truth ſeemed 
formerly to me like ſomething between opinion and 
knowledge; z a ſort. of aſſurance which exceeds bare 
belief, for that relies on. the teſtimony of another: 
yet upon a due examination I find it comes not ſhort 
of perfect certainty, and is in effect true knowledge. | 
That which is apt to miſlead our firſt thoughts into a 
miſtake in this matter, is, that. the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of the ideas in this caſe is not perceived, 


as it was at firſt, by an actual view of all the inter- 


mediate ideas, whereby the agreement or diſagree - 
ment of thoſe in the propoſition was at firſt perceived; 


but by other intermediate ideas, that ſhow the agree - TS 


ment or diſagreement of the ideas contained in the 
propoſition whoſe certainty we remember. For ex- 
ample, in this propoſition, that the- three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right ones, one who has 
ſeen. and clearly perceived the demonſtration. of this 
truth, knows it to be true, when that demonſtration: . 
is > gone out of his mind ; ſo that at preſent. it is nn, 
A 3 | 
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| actually it in view, and poſſibly cannot be recollected: 


but he knows it in a different way from what he did 


before. The agreement of the two ideas joined in that 
propoſition is perceived, but it is by the intervention 
of other ideas than thofe which at firſt produced that 
perception. He remembers, 2. e. he knows (for re- 
membrance is but the reviving of fome paſt know- 
ledge) that he was once certain of the truth of this 
propofition, that the three angles of a triangle are 


equal to two right ones. The immutability of the 


ſame relations between the ſame immutable things, is 
now the idea that ſhows him, that if the three angles 


of a triangle were once equal to two right ones, they 
will always be equal to two right ones. And hence 
he comes to be certain, that what was once true in 


the caſe, is always true; what ideas once agreed, 
will always agree; and conſequently what he once 
knew to be true, he will always know to be true, as 
Tong as he can remember that he once knew it. Upon 
this ground it 1s, that particular demonſtrations in 
mathematics afford general knowledge. If then the 
perception that the ſame ideas will eternally have the 
ſame habitudes and relations, be not a ſufficient 
ground of knowledge, there could be no knowledge 


of general propoſitions in mathematics; for no ma- 


thematical demonſtration would be any other than 
particular: and when a man had demonſtrated any 
propoſition concerning one triangle or circle, his 
knowledge would not reach beyond that particular 
diagram. If he would extend it farther, he muſt re- 
new his demonſtration in another inſtance, before he 
could know it to be true in another like triangle, and 
o on: by which means one could never come to the 
knowledge of any general propoſitions. No body, I 


think, can deny that Mr. Newton certainly knows any 


propoſition, that he now at any time reads in his 
book, to be true ; though he has not in actual view 
that erotrable chain of intermediate ideas, whereby 


he at firſt diſcovered it to be true. Such a memory 


5 that, able to retain ſuch a train of particulars, may: 
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be well thought beyond the reach of human 8 5 
when the very diſcovery, perception, and laying to- 
gether that wonderful connection of ideas, is found to 
furpaſs moſt readers comprehenſion. But yet it is evi- 
dent, the author himſelf knows the propoſition to be 
true, remembering he once ſaw the connection of thoſe 
ideas, as certainly as he knows ſuch a man wound- 
ed another, remembering that he ſaw him run him 
through. But becauſe the memory is not always ſo 
clear as actual perception, and does in all men more 
or leſs decay in length of time, this amongſt other 
differences is one, which ſhows that demonſt rative 
knowledge 18 much more imperfect than intuitive, as 
we mall ſee in the e chapter. 3 


OF THE DEGREES OF OUR KNOWLEDGE, 


Intuitive. 
III. our FW conſiſting, as I have ſaid, in 
the view the mind has of its own ideas, which 
is the utmoſt light and greateſt certainty we with our 
faculties, and in our way of knowledge, are capable 
of, it may not be amiſs to confider a little the de- 


grees of its evidence. The different clearneſs of our 


knowledge ſeems to me to lie in the different way of 
perception the mind has of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of any of its ideas. For if we will reſlect on our 
own ways of thinking, we ſhall find that ſometimes 
the mind perceives the agreement or diſagreement of 
two zdeas immediately by themſelves, without the in- 
tervention of any other: and this, I think, we may 
call intuitive knowledge. For in this, the mind is at 
no pains of proving or examining, but perceives the 
truth, as the eye doth light, only by being directed 
toward it. Thus the mind. perceives, that whzte is 
not black, that a circle is not a triangle, that three are 
more than two, and equal to one and fwo. Such kind 
of truths the mind perceives at the firſt fight of the 
ideas together, by bare intuition, without the inter- 
| A 4 
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vention of any other idea; and this kind of knows 


not what, and ſhows only that he has a mind to be a 
| ſceptic, without being able to be ſo. Certainty de- 
ds ſo wholly on this intuition, that in the next de- 


Y 


* 


e is the cleareſt and moſt certain, that human 


frallty is capable of. This part of knowledge 7 is irre- 


ſiſtible, and, like bright ſan ſhine, forces itſelf im- 


mediately to be perceived, as ſoon as ever the mind 
turns its view that way; and leaves no room for he- 
ſitation, doubt, or examination, but the mind is pre- 


ſently filled with the clear light of it. It is on this 


intuition that depends all the certainty and evidence 


of all our knowledge ; ; which certainty every one finds' 


to be ſo great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore 
not require a greater: for a man cannot conceive him - 


felf capable of a greater certainty, than to know that 
any idea in his mind is ſuch as he perceives it to be; 


and that two ideas, wherein he perceives a difference, 


. are different, and-not preciſely the ſame. He that de- 
mands a greater certainty than this, demands he knows 


_ gree of &nowledge, which I call demon/trative, this in- 
tuition is neceſſa ary in all the eonnections of the inter- 
mediate ideas, without which we cannot attain know. 


ledge 1985 nee Fo 4 90 
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Tu next degree of knowledge is, where the mind 


peroeives the agreement or diſagreement of any ideas 
but not immediately. Though wherever the mind 


e e the agreement or 2 of any of its 


as, there be certain knowledge; yet it does not al. 
ways happen, that the mind ſees that agreement or 
diſagreement which there is between them, even 
where it is diſcoverable : and in that caſe remains in 
Ignorance, and at moſt gets no farther than a probable 


conjeture. The reaſon. why the mind cannot always 


perceive preſently the agreement or diſagreement of 
two ideas, is, becauſe thoſe ideas, concerning_whoſe 
agreement or diſagreement the inquiry is made, cannot 


= the mind be ſo put together as to ſhow it. In this 
Caſe then, when the. mind cannot: ſo bring ity - ae to- 


x 
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gether, as by their immediate compariſon, and as it 
were juxta- poſition or application one to another, to 
perceive their agreement or diſagreement, it is fain, 
by the / intervention of other ideas (one or more, as it 
happens) to diſcover the agreement or diſagreement 
which it ſearches ; and this is that which we call rea- 
ſoning. Thus the mind being willing to Enow the 
agreement or diſagreement in bigneſs, between the 
three angles of a triangle and two right ones, cannot 
by an immediate view and comparing them do it : be- 
cauſe the three angles of a triangle cannot be brought 
at once, and be compared with any one or 'two angles; 
and ſo of this the mind has no immediate, no intuitive 
knowledge. In this caſe the mind is fain to find out 
ſome other angles, to which the three angles of a tri- 
angle have an equality; and finding thoſe equal to 
two right ones,. comes to know. their fp” to tv.o 
right ones. Sy 


| 9 3. Depends on Proofs. 1 

* intervening ideas which ſerve to ſhoy Wh. 23 

agreement of any two others, are called proofs ; 5 and | 
where the agreement or diſagreement is by this means 
plainly and clearly perceived, it is called demonſtra- 
tion, it being ſhown to the underſtanding, and the 
mind made ſee that it is fo.. A quickneſs in the mind 
to find out theſe intermediate idea: (that ſhall diſcover 

the agreement or diſagreement of any other) and to 

apply them e is, I. Wppale,. that. which is called 


agacit 
Te: 9 4. But not fo 405 . 
Tus 3 by intervening pro 4 FEY it » 
certain, yet the evidence of it is not altogether ſo clear 
and bright, nor the aſſent ſo ready, as in intuitive 
knowledge. For though in demonſtration, the mind 
does at laſt perceive the agreement or diſagreement of 
the idear it conſiders, yet it is not without pains and 
attention : there muſt be more than one tranfient view 
to find ii. A ſteady application and purſuit is re- 

quired to this diſcovery : and there muſt be à progreſ- 

by: eps * e before the | mind can in * 
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a colour. If there be fight in the eyes, it will at firſt 
_ glimpſe, without heſitation perceive the words printed 
on this paper different from the colour of the paper: 

and ſo if the mind have the faculty of diſt inct percep- 


ways accompany that which I call intuitive ; like a 
face reflected by ſeveral mirrors one to another, where, 
as long as it retains the ſimilitude and agreement with 


fect clearneſs and diſtinctneſs, which is in the firſt, till 


cially to weak eyes. Thus it is with knowledge, 


| #nowledge, there is an intuitive ind uldge of chat . 


- , 
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10 Tt | Degrees of Knowledge. Book IV. 
way arrive at certainty, and come to perceive the 
agreement or repugnancy between two ideas that need 
proofs and the uſe of reaſon to ſhow it. 

-$ 5. Not without precedent Doubt. | 
ANOTHER d, ference between intuitive and demonſtra- 
tive knowledge, is, that though in the latter all doubt 
be removed, when by the intervention of the inter- 
mediate 705 the agreement or diſagreement is per. 

ceived; yet before the demonſtration there was a 
doubt, which in intuitive knowledge cannot happen 
to the mind, that has its faculty of perception left to 
a degree capable of diſtinct zdeas, no more than it can 
be a doubt to the eye (that can diſtinctly ſee white 
and black) whether this ink and this paper be all of 


tions, it will perceive the agreement or diſagreement 
of thoſe zdeas that produce intuitive knowledge, If 
the eyes have loſt the faculty of ſeeing, or the mind 
of perceiving, we in vain inquire after the quickneſs 
of Bot! in one, or clearnefs of perception in the other. 
96. Not /o clear. 
Ir i is true, the perception produced by n 
is alſo very clear, yet it is often with a great abate- 
ment of that evident luſtre and full affurance, that al- 


the object, it produces a knowledge: but it is ſtill in 
every fucceſſive reflection with a leſſening of that per- 


at laſt, after many removes, it has a great mixture 
of Mats. and is not at firſt fight. ſo knowable, eſpe- 


made out by a long train of proofs. 


e oh Each. ſtep muſt have intuitive Evidence. 
Now, in every  fiep reaſon makes in demonſtrative 


— 


Chap. 2. Degrees of Knowledge. mn 
ment or diſagreement, it ſeeks with the next inter- 
mediate idea, which it uſes as a proof: for if it were 
nat ſo, that yet would need a proof; fince without 
the perception of ſuch agreement or difagreement, 
there is no knowledge produced. If it be perceived 
by itſelf, it is intuitive knowledge; if it cannot be | 
perceived by itſelf, there 1s need of ſome intervening 
idea, as a common meafure to ſhow their agreement 
or diſagreement. By which it is plain that every ſtep 
in reaſoning that produces knowledge, has intuitive 
certainty; which when the mind perceives, there is 
no more required, but to remember it to make the 
agreeement er diſagreement of the ideas, concerning 
which we inquire, vifible and certain. So that to 


rſt make any thing a demon/tration, it is neceſſary to per- 
ed ceive the immediate agreement of the intervening 
3 ideas, whereby the agreement or diſagreement of the 
P- MW two ideas under examination (whereof the one is al- 
nt ways the firſt, and the other the laſt in the account) 
If is found. This intuitive perception of the agreement 
nd or diſagreement of the intermediate ideas, in each ſtep 8 
ls and progreſſion of the demonſt ration, muſt alſo be car- 
25 ried exactly in the mind, and a man muſt be ſure that 
Ea no part is left out: which, becauſe in long deductions, 
2 and the uſe of many proofs, the memory does not al- 
055 ways ſo readily and exactly retain; therefore it comes 
l- to paſs, that this is more imperfect than intuitive 
a knowledge, and men embrace often falſehood for de- 
e, monſtrations. ye bale fs 42> 
th $ 8. Hence the miſtate, ex præcognitis et præconceſſis. 
985 TRE neceſſity of this intuitive knowledge, in each ſtep 
1 of ſcientifical or demonſtrative reaſoning, gave occa» 
1H fion, J imagine, to that inen axiom, that all rea- 
re ſoning was ex. precognitts et praconceſſis ; which how 
8 far it is miſtaken, I ſhall have occaſion to ſhow more 
5 at large, when I come to confides propoſitions, and 
particularly thoſe propofitions which are called max 
ims; and to ſhow that it is by a miſtake, that they % 


ve WW are ſuppoſed to be the foundation of all our know- 
25 ledge and reafonings. 553 
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but to have ſuch an agreement or diſagreement, as 


8 Ses VI. 
99 Demonſtration not limited to Quuntity. 
Ir has been generally taken for granted, that mathe. 


matics alone are capable of demonſtrative certainty.; 


may intuitively be perceived, being, as I imagine, 
not the privilege of the zdeas of number, extenfion and 
Figure alone; it may poſſibly be the want of due me- 
| thod and application in us, and not of ſufficient evi- 
dence in things, that demonſtration has been thought 
to have ſo little to do in other parts of knowledge, 
and been ſcarce ſo much as aimed at by any but ma- 
thematicians. For whatever ideas we have, wherein 
the mind can pereeive the immediate agreement or 
_ diſagreement that is between them, there the mind is 
capable of intuitive knowledge; and where it can per- 
ceive the agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, 
by an intuitive perception of the agreement or diſa- 
greement they have with any intermediate ideus, there 
the mind is capable of demonſtration, which is not 
limited to ideas of extenſion, figure, number, and helps 
modes. "7 
8 8 10. Why it bas Been /a thought. . 
Tas reafon why it has been generally ſought for, and 
ſuppoſed to be only in thoſe, I imagine has been not 
only the general uſefulneſs oß thoſe ſeiences, but be-. 
cauſe, in comparing their equality or exceſs, the modes 
of numbers have every the leaſt difference very clear 
and perceivable : and though in extenſion, every the- 
| leaſt exceſs is. not ſo perceptible, yet the mind, has 
found out ways, to examine and diſcover demonſtra- 
tively the juſt equality of two angles, dr. extenſions; 
or figures: and both theſe, 1. e. numbers and figures, 
can be ſet down by viſible and laſting marks, wherein 
the ideas under conſide ration are perfectly determined; 
which for the moſt part they are not, Wore . are 
marked 50 by names and words, | 185 
* 8 1 : | 
. in 1 TO ideas, whoſe, modes. and differ 
ences are made and counted by degrees, and not Tune 
Ys; we. have. not. ſo. mee. FAR accurate a di | 
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tions, produced 1 in us by the 
motion of minute corpuſcles fo inſenſible, their 
different degrees alſo depend upon the variation of 
ſome, or all of thoſe cauſes; which ſince it cannot be 
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thoſe other ſimple ideas, bein 1 5 uo! ſenſa- 
figure, number. and 


obſerved by us in particles of matter, whereof each is 


too ſubtle to be perceived, it is impoſſible for us to 


have any exact meaſures of the different degrees of 


theſe fimple ideas. For ſuppoſing the ſenſation of idea 


we name whiteneſs be produced in us by a certain 
number of globules, which having a verticity about 
their own centres, ſtrike upon the retina of the ey 

with a certain degree of rotation, as well as prog — 


ſive ſwiftneſs, it will hence eaſily follow, 9 — 1 
more the ſuperficial parts of any body are 0 ordered, 


as to reflect the greater number of globules of light, 


and to give them that proper rotation, which is fit to 
produce this ſenſation of white in us, the more white 
will that body appear, that from an equal ſpace ſends 
to the retina the greater number of ſuch corpuſcles, 
with that peculiar ſort of motion. I do not ſay, that 
the nature of light confifts in very ſmall round glo- 


bules, nor of whiteneſs in ſuch a texture of parts,. as 


gives a certain rotation to theſe globules when it re- 
flects them; for I am not now treating phyfically of 
light or colours. But this, I think, I may ſay, that 
I cannot (and I would be glad any one would | 
intelligible. that he did) conceive how bodies without 


us can any ways affect our ſenſes, but by the 1 imme- 


Gus: 2 I"; N of 8 : 13 | 
their differences, as to perceive or find ways. to mea- 
ſure their juſt equality, or the leaſt differences. For 


diate contract of the ſenſible bodies themſelves, as in 


taſting and feeling, or the impulſe of ſome inſenſible 


particles coming, from them, as in ſeeing, hearing 


and ſmelling ; by the different impulſe of which: parts, 


cauſed by their. different ſize, figure and e Mie | 
| variety of lenſations 1s Produced i in us. 
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. Degrees of Knowledge. Book IV. 
produce the idea of whiteneſs in us, this is certain, that 
the more particles of light are reflected from a body, 
fitted to give them that peculiar motion which pro- 
duces the ſenſation of whiteneſs in us; and poſſibly 
too, the quicker that peculiar motion is, the whiter 
does the body appear, from which the greater number 

are reflected, as is evident in the ſame piece of paper 
put in the ſun-beams, in the ſhade, and in a dark 
hole; in each of which it will produce in us the idea 
of whiteneſs 1 in far different degrees. | 

| 13. Why it has been ſo thought. 

Nor knowing therefore what number of particles, 
nor what motion of them is fit to produce any pre- 
ciſe degree of whiteneſs, we cannot demonſtrate the 
certain eqality of any two degrees of whzteneſs, be- 
cauſe we have no certain ſtandard to meafure them 
by, nor means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt real dif- 
ference, 'the only help we have being from-our ſenſes, 
which in this point fail us. But where the difference 
is ſo great, as to produce in the mind clearly diſtin& 

ideas, whoſe differences can be perfectly retained, there 
theſe ideas of colours, as we ſee in different Linde as 
blue and red, are as capable of demonſtration, as ideas 
of number and extenſion. What ! have here ſaid of 
whiteneſs and colours, I think, holds true in all ſecon- 
dary qualities, and their el. | 

K 14. Senſit tive Knowledge of n Exihence. 

Tuts two, v7s. intuition and demonſtration, are the 
degrees of our knowledge; whatever comes ſhort of 
one of theſe, with. what affurance ſoever embraced, 
is but faith, or opinion, but not knowledge, at leaſt 
in all general truths. There is, indeed, another per- 
ception of the mind, employed about tbe particular 
exiflence of finite beings without us ; which going be- 
yond bare probability, and yet not reaching perfectly to 
either of the foregoing degrees of certainty, paſſes 
under the name of knowledge. Fhere can be nothing 
more certain, than that the zden we receive from an 
external object is in our minds; this i is intuitive xnow- 
| gs: But whether there be any 0 more chan 


o * 


Chap. 2. Degrees of Knowledge... Wy 
barely that idea in our minds, whether we can thenee 
certainly infer the exiſtence of any thing without us, 
which correſponds to that idea, is that, whereof ſome 
men think there may be a queſtion: made; becauſe. 
men may have ſuch: ideas in their minds, when no 
ſuch thing exiſts, no ſuch object affects their ſenſes. 


But yet here, I think, we are provided with an evi- 


dence, that puts us paſt doubting : for I aſk any one, 
whether he be not invincibly conſcious to himſelf of a 
different perception, when he looks on the ſun by day, 
and thinks on it by night; when he actually taftes 
wormwood, or ſmells a roſe, or only thinks on that 
ſavour or odour ? We as plainly find the difference 
there is between any zdea revived in our minds by our 
own memory, and actually coming into our minds b 


our ſenſes, as we do between any two diftin& ideas. If 


any one ſay, a dream may do the ſame thing, and all 
theſe ideas may be produced in ns without any ex- 


ternal objects, he may pleaſe to dream that I make 


him this anſwer : 1. Thar it is no great matter, whe- 
ther I remove his ſcruple, or no: where all is but 
a dream, reaſoning and arguments are of no uſe, truth 
and knowledge nothing. 2. That I believe he will 
allow a very manifeſt difference between dreaming of 
being in the fire, and being actually in it. But yet 
if he be reſolved to appear ſo ſceptical, as to maintain, 
that what I call being actually in the fire is nothing 
but a dream ; and that we cannot thereby certainly 
know, that any ſuch thing as fire actually exiſts with- 
out us: 1 anſwer, that we certainly finding that Plea- 
ſure or pain follows upon the application of certain 
objects to us, whoſe exiſtence we perceive, or dream 
that we perceive by our ſenſes; this certain ty is as 
great as our happineſs or miſery, beyond which we 
have no concernment to know, or to be. 80 that I 
think, we may add to the two former ſorts of  #now- 
ledge this alſo, of the exiſtence of particular external 
objects, by that perception and conſciouſneſs we have 
of the actual entrance of ideas from them, and allow 
theſe three degrees of &ncwledge, viz. intuitive, de- 


—. 


16 | "Dis of 3 . 1 IV. 
monſtrative, and ſenfilive : in each of which, there 
are different degrees and ways of evidence and cer- 


tainty. 
8 8. Knowledge not always. clear, where the Ideas | 


are ſo. 


1 Bur ſinee our knowledge i is founded on, and employed 


a about our ideas only, will it not follow from thence, - 


that it is conformable to our ideas ; and that where 
our idea, are clear and diſtin, or abfaice and con- 
fuſed, our knowledge will be ſo too? To which I an- 
ſwer, No: For our knowledge conſiſting in the per- 
_ ception of the agreement or difagreement of any twa 
ideas, its clearneſs or obſcurity conſiſts in the clearneſs 
or obſcurity of that perception, and not in the clear. 
neſs or obſcurity of the ideas themſelves; v. g. a man 
that has as clear ideas of the angles of a triangle, and 
of equality to two right ones, as any mathematician in 
the world, may yet have but a very obſcure percep- 
tion of their agreement, and ſo have but a very ob- 
ſeure knowledge of it. But ideas, which by reaſon of | 
their obſcurity or otherwiſe, are confuſed, cannot pro. 
_ duce any clear or diftin& knowledge; becauſe as far 
as any ideas are confuſed, ſo far the mind cannot per- 
ceive clearly, whether they-agree or diſagree. Or, to 
expreſs the ſame thing in a way leſs apt to be miſun- 
derſtood, he that hath not determined the zdeas to 
the words he uſes, cannot make e of them, 
of whoſe- truth he can be certain. 
' CHAP. III. e 


2 


ox THE EXTENT oF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. . 
= 

NOWLEDGE, as. bas been ſaid, lying. in _the- | 
K perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
6 any of our ident, it follows from hence, that,, 
: I. No farther than we have Idens. 11 | 
Figsr, We can . e no e chan we 
have ideas. SOR Y 
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Chap: 3. 2 whine Beur- 


bo: * 2. No farther tban toe can perceive their A. 
greement or Diſuyreemnt. 

SECONDLY, That we can have no Znowledge . farther 80 
than we can have perception of that agreement or diſ- 
agreement. Which perception being, I, Either by | 
intuition, or the immediate comparing any two ideas : 
or, 2. By reaſon, examining the agreement or difagree- 
ment of two ideas, by the intervention uf ſome: ws ck | 
Or, 3. By /en/ation, percerving the Exiſtence of arele | 
aui . fag ee follows, 1 5 

3. 3. Intuitive Knowledge extends 22 not to at P 

the Relations of all our Idens. 

THIRDLY, That we cannot have an intuitive Jnovblealgej 
that ſhall extend itfelf to all our ideas, and all that we 
would know about them, beeaufe we eamot examine 
and perceive all the relations they have one to ano- 
ther by jaxta-pofition, or an immediate comparifon 
one with another. Thus having the idrar of an ob- 
tuſe, and an acute angled triangle, both drawn from 
equal baſes, and between parallels, T can, by intuitive 
knowledge, perceive the one not to be the other, but 
cannot that way know whether they be equal or no; 
becauſe their agreement or diſagreement in equality 
can never be pereerved by an immediate comparing 
them: The difference of figure makes their parts in- 
capable of an exact immediate application; and there - 
fore, there is need of ſome inter vening quantities to 
— them by, which is demonſtration, or rational 

owled 
$ 520 4. Nor — Knowledge. rand 
FOURTHLY, It follows alſo, from what is above obſerv- 
ed, that our rational inowledge cannot reach to the 
whole extent of our ideas: Becauſe between two dif- 
ferent ideas we would examine, we cannot always find 
ſuch mediums, as we can connect one to another with 


an intuitive knowledge, in all the parts of the dednc= 


tion; and wherever that fails, we come thort of knows | 
ledge and demonſtration. 

d 5. 5. Senfitive Knowledge eee tlie either.” 
iran Senſitive N — 1⁰ Marcin 
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than the exiſtence of things actually preſent to our Nu 
ſenſes, is yet much narrower than either of the for- Hr 
mer. 
96. 6. Our Knoles? therefore, narrower - than our 
Ideas. 
From all which it is evident, that zhe oben af our 
Enowledge comes not only ſhort of the reality of things, 
but even of the extent of our own ideas. Though 
our knowledge be limited to our ideas, and cannot ex- 
ceed. them either in extent or perfection; and though 
theſe be very narrow bounds, in reſpect of the extent 
of all being, and far ſhort of what we may juſtly ima- 
pos to be in ſome even created underſtandings, not 
ied down to the dull and narrow information is to be 
received from ſome few, and not very acute ways of 
perception, ſuch as are our ſenſes ; yet it would be 
well with us if our knowledge were but as large as 
our ideas, and there were not many doubts and in- 
uiries concerning the ideas we have, whereof we are 
not, nor I believe ever ſhall be in this world reſolved. 
Nevertheleſs, I do not queſtion but that human know- 
ledge, under the preſent circumſtances of our beings 
and conſtitutions, may be carried much farther than 
it hitherto has been, if men would ſincerely, and with 
freedom of mind, employ all that induſtry and labour 
of thought, in improving the means of diſcovering 
truth, which they do for the colouring or ſupport of 
| falſehood, to maintain a ſyſtem, intereſt or party they 
are once engaged i in. But yet after all, I think I may 
without injury to human perfection, be confident, that 
our knowledge would never reach to all we might de- 
fire to know concerning thoſe ideas we have; nor be 
able to ſurmount all the difficulties, * and reſolve all 
| the, queſtions that might ariſe concerning any of them. 
We have the ideas of a /juare, a circle, and equality 3 
and yet, perhaps, ſhall never be able to find a circle 
equal to a ſquare, and certainly know that it is ſo, 
We have the ideas of matter and thinking, but poſſi- 
bly ſhall. never be able to know, whether any mere 
material being thinks, c or no; it being r for 
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hap. 3- Exteut of Human Knowledge. 19 
us, by the contemplation of our own ideas, without 
revelation, to diſcover, whether omnipotency has not 
given to ſome ſyſtems of matter fitly diſpoſed, a power 
to perceive and think, or elſe joined and fixed to mat- 
ter ſo diſpoſed, a thinking. immaterial ſubſtance : it 
being, in reſpect of our notions not much more re- 
mote from our comprehenſion to conceive, that God 
can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to matter a faculty of 
thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another 
ſubſtance, with a faculty of thinking ; fince we Know 
not wherein thinking conſiſts, nor to what ſort of ſub- 
ſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed to give that 
power, which cannot be in any created being, but 
merely by the good pleaſure and bounty of the Crea= - 
tor. For I ſee no contradiction in it, that the firſt: 
eternal thinking Being ſhould, if he pleaſed, give to 
certain ſyſtems of created ſenſeleſs matter, put toge- 
ther, as he thinks fit, ſome degrees of ſenſe, percep- 
tion and thought: Though, as I think, I have prov- 
ed, /ib. 4. ch. 10. it is no leſs than a contradiftion to 

| ſappoſe matter (which is evidently in its own nature 
void of ſenſe and thought) ſhould- be that eternal firit 
thinking Being. What certainty of knowledge can 
any one have that ſome perceptions, ſuch as v. g. plea- 
ſure and pain, ſhould not be in ſome bodies themſelves, 
after a certain manner modified and moved, as well 
as that they ſhould be in an immaterial ſubſtance, up- 
on the motion of the parts of body? Body, as far as 
we can conceive, being able only to ſtrike and affect 
body; and motion, according to the utmoſt! reach of 
our ideas, being able to produce nothing but motion; 
ſo that when we allow it to produce pleaſure or pain, 
or the idea of a colour or ſound, we are fain to quit 
our reaſon, go beyond our ideas, and attribute it 
wholly to the good pleaſure of our Maker, For ſince 
we mult allow he has annexed effects to motion, which 
we can no way conceive motion able to produce, what. 
reaſon have we to conclude, that he could not order 
them as well to be produced in a ſubje& we cannot 
conceive capable of them, as well as in a. fubje& we 
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ns © Extentiof Human Knowledge: Book IV) 
cannot conceive the motion of matter cat any way 
. ate upon? I ſay not this; that I would any wa 
A leſſon the belief 8 foul's immateriality: I — nod 
| here ſpeaking of probability, but knowledge; and I 
think not only, that it becomes the modeſty of phile- 
ſophy not to pronounce magiſterially, where we want 
that evidence that can produce knowledge bat alſo, 
that it is of uſe to us to diſcern how far our knows 
edge does reach: for the ſtate we fre at prſent in, 
not being that of viſion, we muſt, in many things, 
2 MY with faith and probability; and in 
preſent queſtion, about the immateriality of the 
l Fe our wn cannot arrive at demonſtrative 
| certainty, we need not think it firange. All the great 
ends of morality and religion are wel enough ſecured, 
without philoſophical proofs of the ſoul's immateria- 
ty: fince it is evident, that he who made us at firſt 
begin to ſubſiſt here, ſenſible intelligent beings, and 
for ſeveral years continued us in ſuch a ſtate, can and 
will reftore us to the like ſtate of ſenfibility: i in ano 
ther world, and make us capable there to receive the 
retribution he has defigned to men, according to their 
doings in this life. And therefore it is not of ſuch 
mighty neceſſity to determine one way or the ocher, 
- as ſome over- Zealous for or againſt the imma 
af the foul, have been forward to make the world be- 
lieve. Who, either on the one ſide, indulging too 
much their thoughts immerſed altogether in matter, 
can allow no exiſtence to what is not material : or 
"a on the other fide, finding not cogitation within 
the natural powers of matter, examined over and over 
again by the utmoſt intention of mind, have the con- 
fidence to conclude, that Omnipotency itſelf cannot 
give perception and thought to a ſubſtance which has 
the modification of ſolidity. He that confiders how 
hardly ſenſation is, in our thoughts, reconcileable to ex- 
tended matter; or exiſtenee to any thing that hath no 
extenſion at all, will confeſs, that he is very far from 
certainly knowing what his ſoul is. It is a point 
* e 9 out of * of our 
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Chap. 3. Extent of Human Knowledge, as _ 
knowledge: And he who will give himſelf leave to 
conſider freely, and look into the dark and intricate 
part of each hypotheſis, will ſcarce find his reaſon able 
to determine him fixedly for or agaiuft_ the ſoul's ma- 


teriality. Sine on which: fide ſoever he views it, ei- 


ther as an unextended ſubſtance, or as a thinking ex- 

tended matter, the difficulty to conceive either, will, 
whilſt either alone is in his thoughts, ſtill drive him 
to the contrary fide, An unfair way which ſome 
men take with themſelves: who, becauſe of the un- 


conceivablenefs-of ſomething they find in one, throw 
themſelves violently into the contrary hypotheſis, 
though altogether as unintelligible to an unbiaſed 
underſtanding. - This - ſerves. not only to ſhow the 


weakneſs: and ſcantineſs of our knowledge, but the 
inſignificant triumph of ſuch ſort of arguments, whieb, 


drawn from our own views, may iatisfy us that we 


can find no certainty on one ſide of the queſtion ; but 
do not at all thereby help us to truth by running into 
the oppoſite opinion, which, on examination, will be 
found elogged with equal difficulties, For what ſafety, 
what advantage to any one is it, for the avoiding the 
ſeeming abſurdities, and to him unſurmountable rubs, 


he meets with in one opinion, to take refuge in the 
contrary, which is built on ſomething altogether as 


inexplicable, and as far remote from his comprehen- 


Hon ? It is paſt controverſy, that we have in us ſome- 
thing that thinks; our very doubts about what it is, 


confirm the certainty of its being, though we muſt 
content ourſelves in the ignorance of what kind of 
being it is: and it is as vain to go ahout to be ſcepti- 
cal in, this, as it is unreaſonable in moſt other caſes to 
be poſitive againſt the being of any thing, becauſe we 
-cannat comprehend its nature. For 1 would fain 
know what ſubſtance exiſts, that has not ſomething in 


it which manifeſtly baffles our underſtandings. Other 


ſpirits, who lee and know the nature and inward con- 
ſtitution of things, how much maſt they exceed us in 


knowledge? To which if we add larger comprehenſion, 
which enables them at * glance to ſee the connec- 


* 
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22 Extent of Human Knowledge. Book IV. 
tion and agreement of very many ideas, and readily 
ſupplies to them the intermediate proofs, which we 
by fingle and flow ſteps, and long poring in the dark, 

n at laſt find out, and are often ready to forget 
one before we have hunted out another; ; we may 
gueſs at ſome part of the happineſs of ſuperior ranks 
of ſpirits, who have a quicker and more penetrating 
fight, as well as a larger field of knowledge. But to 
return to the argument in hand; our nowledge, I ſay, 
is not only limited to the paucity and imperfections 
of the ideas we have, and which we employ it about, 
but even comes ſhort of that too. But how far it 
reaches, let us now inquire. 
| y 7. How far our Knowledge reaches. a 
Tux affirmations or negations we make concerning 
the ideas we have, may, as I have before intimated 
in general, be reduced to theſe four ſorts, viz. iden- 
tity, co-exiſtence, relation, and real exiſtence. I ſhall 
examine how far our ene extends in each of 
„„ 
5 8. 1. Our Knowledge of Identity and Diverſity 
| | as far as our Ideas. 

FRS, As to identity and diverſity, in this way of the 
agreement or diſagreement of our ideas, our intuitive 
znovuledge is as far extended as our ideas themſelves : 
and there can be no idea in the mind, which it does 
not preſently, by an intuitive knowledge, perceive to 
be what it is, and to be different from any other. 

99. 2. Of Co- exiſtence a very little way. 

SECONDLY, As to the ſecond ſort, which is the agree- 
ment or di iſagreemant of our ideas in co-ex zftence ; in 
this, our knowledge is very ſhort, though in this con- 
fiſts the greateſt and moſt material part of our know- 
ledge concerning ſubſtances. For our ideas of the 
ſpecies of ſubſtances being, as I have ſhowed, nothing 
but certain collections of fimple ideas united 3 in one 
ſubjeQ, and ſo co-exiſting together; v. g. our idea of 

- flame is a body hot, luminous, and moving upward ; 
of gold, a body heavy to a' certain degree, yellow, 
malleable, and ſuſible: Theſe, or ſome dard complex 


V Chap. 3. Extent of Human Knowledge. „ 
ily das as theſe in mens minds, do theſe two names of 


we the different ſubſtances, flame, and gold, ſtand for. 
rk, WO When we would know any thing farther concerning 


get theſe, or any other ſort of ſubſtances, what do we in- 
uy Wl quire, but what other qualities or powers theſe ſub- 
\1ks ſtances have or have not? which is nothing elſe but 


to know what other ſimple ideas do or do not co-exiſt 
with thoſe that make up that complex idea? 
$ 10. . the Connection between moſt ſimple 
Ideas 1s untnown. 


ons | | 
ut, Tars, how weighty and confiderable a part W of 
r it human ſcience, is yet very narrow, and ſcarce any at 


all. The reaſon whereof is, that the ſimple ideas, 
whereof our complex ideas of ſubſtances are made up, 


are, for the moſt part, ſuch as carry with them, in 
ted their own nature, no viſible neceſſary connection or 
en- ¶ inconſiſtency with any other ſimple ideas, whoſe co- 
1all exiſtenee with them we would inform ourſelves about. 


$ 11. Eſpecially of ſecondary Dualities. 


Tu ideas that our complex ones of ſubſtances are - 
made up of, and about which our knowledge con- 
cerning ſubſtances is moſt employed, are thoſe of their 
ſecondary qualities : which depending all (as has been 
own) upon the primary qualities of their minute 
and inſenſible parts; or if not upon them, upon ſome- 
thing yet more remote from our comprehenſion, it 
is impoſſible we ſhould know which have a neceſſary 
union or inconſiſtency one with another: For not 
knowing the root they ſpring from, not knowing what 


ree- WM fize, figure, and texture of parts they are, on which 
in depend, and from which reſult thoſe qualities which 
on- make our complex idea of gold, it is impoſſible we 
ow- WO ſhould know what other qualities reſult from, or are 
the MW incompatible with the ſame conſtitution of the den 
ing Wl fible parts of gold; and ſo conſequently muſt always | 
one ¶ co exiſt with that complex idea we have of it, or elſe 

2 of are znconfeſtent with it. 

rd; 12. Becauſe all Connection between any ee 
ow, and primary Qualities is undiſcover able. 


lex BESIDES this 1gnorance * the nn a qualities of the 
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inſenſible parts of bodies, on which. * all their 


ſecondary qualities, there is yet another and more in- 


curable part of ignorance, which ſets us more remote 
from a certain knowledge of the;co-ext/tence or in- co. 
exiſtence (if I may ſo lay) of different. ideas in the 
ſame ſubject; and that is, that there is no diſcover. 


able connection between any /econdary guality, * 


eboje primary gualities 11 it e on. 
43. 

Taar the. Kze, figure and. motion of one body ſhould 
cauſe a change 1 in the ſize, figure and motion of .anos 
ther body, is not beyond our conception: the ſepara- 
tion of the parts of one body upon the intruſion of 
another; and the change from reſt to motion upon 
impulſe; theſe, and the like, ſeem to us to have ſame 
connection one with another. And if we knew theſe 
primary qualities of bodies, we might have reaſon to 
hope we might be able to know a great deal more of 
theſe operations of them one upon another; But our 
minds not being able to diſcover any connection be- 
twixt theſe primary qualities of bodies, and the ſens 
ations that are produced in us by them, we can ner 


ver be able to. eſtabliſh certain and undoubted. rules 


of the copſeguences or 1 ence of any ſecondary 
3 though we could difcover the ſize, ſigure or 


motion of thoſe inviſible E eee 5 pro- 
r from knowing what figure, 


duce them. We are ſo 
ou or motion of parts Sou a yellow colour, 2 
Tweet taſte, or. a ſharp ſound, that we can by no 
means conceive how any „ige, figure, or motion. of 
any particles, can poſſibly produce in us the idea of 
any colour, taſte or ſound whatſoever ;. there is no con- 
e cannefies ay the one and the other. WR 
14. 


In. vain FACE Te, hall we endeavour to 5 by ö 


our ideas (the only true way of certain and univerſal 
knowledge) what other ideas are to be found conſtant- 
1y joined with that of our complex idea of any ſub- 
ſtance: ſince we neither know the real conſtitution of 


the minute patts on which their qualities do depend, 
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nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any neceſ- 


ſary connection between them, and any of the ſecondary 
qualities : which is neceflary to be done before we can 


certainly know their gecęſſany co- exiſtence. So that 
let our complex idea of any ſpecies of ſubſtances be 
what it will, we can hardly, from the fimple ideas 


contained in it, certainly determine the neceflary. co- 


ext/ience of any other quality whatſoever. Our know- 
ledge 1 in All theſe inquiries reaches very little farther 


than our experience. Indeed, ſome few of the primary 


qualities have a neceſſary dependence and viſible con- 


nection one with another, as figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes 


extenſion: receiving or communicating motion by im- 
pulſe ſuppoſes ſolidity. But though theſe, and perhaps 


ſome other of our ideas have, yet there are ſo few of 
them, that have a viAble connection one with another, 


that we can by intuition or demonſtration diſcover the 


co-exiſtence of very few of the qualities are to be 


found united in ſubſtances : and we are left only to 
the aſſiſtance of our ſenſes, to make known to us what = 


qualities they contain. For of all the qualities that are 
co-exiftent in any ſubject, without this dependence and 


evident connection of their ideas one with another, 


we cannot know certainly any two to co-exz/t any far- 
ther than experience, by our ſenſes, informs; us. 
Thus, though we ſee the yellow colour, and u 

trial find the weight, malleableneſs, fuſibility, and 


fixedneſs, that are united in a piece of gold; yet be- 


cauſe no one of theſe ideas has any evident dependence, 
or neceſſary connection with the other, we cannot 
certainly know, that where any four of theſe are, the 
fifth will be there alſo, how highly probable ſoever it 
may be: becauſe the higheſt probability amounts not 


to certainty, without which there can be no true 


knowledge. For this co-exz/tence can be no farther 


known than it is perceived and it cannot be per- 
ceived, but either in particular ſubjects, by the ob- 
ſervation of our ſenſes, or in general, by the nn 
Connection of the ideas themſelves. 


12 
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Z 26 | Extent of Human Knowledge . Book. IV, 
- $ 15. Of Repugnancy to co, exiſtence larger. 
As to incompatibility or repugnancy to Coexiſtence, We 


primary qualities, but one particular at once; v. g. 
each particular extenſion, figure, number of parts, 
motion, excludes all other of each kind. The like 
alſo is certain of all ſenſible ideas peculiar to each 
ſenſe; for whatever of each kind 1s preſent in any 
fubject, excludes all other of that ſort ; v. g. no one 
fubject can have two ſmells or two colours at the ſame 
time. To this perhaps, will be ſaid, has not an opall, 
or an infuſion of lignum nephriticum, two colours at 
the ſame time? To which I anſwer, that theſe bodies, 
to eyes differently placed, may at the ſame time afford 
different colours: but I take liberty alſo to ſay, that 
to eyes differently placed, it is different parts of the 
object that reflect the particles of light: and therefore 
it is not the ſame part of the object, and ſo not the 
very ſame ſubject, which at the ſame time appears 
both yellow and azure. _ For it is as impoſlible that 
the very ſame particle of any body ſhould at the ſame 
time differently modify or reflect the rays of light, as 
that it ſhould have two different figures and textures 
at the ſame time. e 8 8 1 
5 16: Of the Co-exiftence of Powers a very little way. 
Bor as to the powers of ſubſtances to change the ſen- 
fible qualities of other bodies, which make a great part 
of our inquiries about them, and is xo inconfiderable 
branch of our knowledge; I doubt, as to theſe, whe 
ther our #nowledge reaches much farther than our ex- 
perience; or whether we can come to the diſcovery 
of moſt of theſe powers, and be certain that they are 
in any ſubject, by the connection with any of thoſe 
ideas which to us make its eſſence. Becauſe the ac- 
tive and paſſive powers of bodies, and their ways of 
operating, conſiſting in a texture and motion of parts, 
which we cannot by any means come to diſcover; it 
is but in very few caſes, we can be able to perceive 
their dependence on, or repugnance to any of thoſe 
tdeas which make our complex one of that ſort of 
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may know, that any ſubject can have of each ſort of 
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things: I have here inſtanced in the corpuſcularian 
hypotheſis, as that which is thought to go fartheſt in 
an intelligible explication of the qualities of bodies; 
and I fear the weakneſs. of human underſtanding is 
ſcarce able to ſubſtrtute another, which will afford us 
a fuller and clearer diſcovery of the neceſſary connec- 
tion and co-exiſtence of the powers which are to be ob- 
ſerved united in ſeveral ſorts of them. This at leaft 
is certain, that whichever hypotheſis be cleareſt and 
trueſt (for of that it is not my buſineſs to determine), 
our knowledge concerning corporeal ſubſtances will 
be very little advanced by any of them, till we are 
made to ſee what qualities and powers of bodies have 
a neceſſary ccnnection or repugnancy one with another; 
which in the preſent ſtate of philoſophy, I think, we 
know but to a very ſmall degree: and I doubt wha 
ther, with thoſe faculties we have, we ſhall ever be. 
able to carry our general knowledge (I ſay not parti- 
cular experience) in this part much farther. Expe- 
rience is that which in this part we muſt depend on. 
And it were to be wiſhed that it were more im- 
proved. We find the advantages ſome mens gene- 
rous pains have this way brought to the {ſtock of na- 
tural knowledge. And if others, eſpecially the phi- 
J. boſophers by fire, who pretend to it, had been ſo wary - 
N- in their obſervations, and fincere in their reports, as 
art thoſe who call themſelves philoſophers ought to have 
ble been; our acquaintance with the bodies here about 
ne» WF us, and our infight into their powers and n 
ex- had been yet much greater, | To 
ry $ 17. Of Spirits yet narrower. 
are Ir we are at a loſs in reſpect of the powers and ope- 
ole Wl rations'of bodies, I think it is eaſy to conclude, we are 
ace much more in the dark in reference to ſpirits ; whereof 
of we naturally have no ideas, but what we draw from® 
rts, WW that of our own, by reflecting on the operations of 
z ug our own ſouls within us, as far as they can come 
iveſſ within our obſervation. But how inconſiderable a 
ole WF rank the ſpirits that inhabit our bodies hold amongſt 
; of thoſe various and poſſibly mne kinds of no- 
: B 2- 
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bler beings; and how far, ſhort rt the x, come, of the en- 
dowments and perfections of cherub ms. and ſeraphims, 
and infinite ſorts of ſpirits f us, is 1 by a 
tranſient hint, in another place, I have of flered te to my 
NN 3-confideration. .. % 2d vins 14 
GY 48. 3. . other , Nn zt a not ea fo. /ay 
5 
As to o the third ſort of our knowledge, » vis. 5. the agree 
nent or diſagreement of. any of our ideas in any other 
relation: this, as it is the largeſt field. of our know: 
ledge, Jo it is hard to determine how far. it may 9 
tend; becauſe the advances that are made in this par 
of ENTER: „ on our e in. 52 
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ad, it is 4 hard gte N to . NE we. are at an end 
| ue ſuch diſcoveries ; and when reaſon has obs 1 9 5 


erer 
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N . al We other, and ee more uſeful 
Parts of contemplation, would 2 us certainty, af 7 
. vices, paſſions, and demineering intereſt did not op- 
15 or menace ſuch endeavours. . „ 
Morality, capable of Demonſration. Es 
- The idea of a Supreme Being, infinite in power, 
goodneſs and, wiſdom, whoſe workmanſhip we are, 
and on whom, we depend; and the dra of ourlelyes, 
"as underſtanding. rational beings, being ſuch as are 
clear in us, would, I ſuppoſ © af duly conſidered and 
_ purſued, afford, Jugh foundations of our duty and rules 
of action, as might place morality among ft the feientes 
2 2 demopſtration; wherein 1 doubt not but 
e ſelb-evident propoiyions, by 158 8 conſe- 
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fl 

i quences, as inconteſtible as thoſe in mathematics, the. 
"> BW meaſures of right and wrong might be made out to 
85 any one that will apply himſelf with the ſame indif- 


ferency and attention to the one, as he does to the. 
* other of theſe ſciences. The relation of other modes 
may certainly be perceived, as well as thoſe of num- 
ber and extenſion: and J cannot ſee why they thould- 
not alſo be capable of demonſtration, if due methods- 
77 were thought on to examine or purſue their agree 
„ment or diſagreement. Where there is no property, 
th:re 1s no igjuſtice, is a propoſition as certain as any 
demonſtration in Euclid : for the idea of property be- 
ing a right to any thing; and the idea to which the 
name injuſtice is given, being the invaſion or violation 
of that right; it is evident, that theſe ideas being 
thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe names annexed to them, I 
can as certainly know this propoſition to be true, as 
that a triangle has three angles equal ts twe right 
ones. Again, No government allows ab ſolute liberty: 
The idea of government, being the eſtabliſhment of ſo-- 
ciety upon certain rules or laws which require con-- 
formity to them; and the idea of abſolute hberty be- 
ing for any one to do whatever he pleaſes; I am as 
capable of being certain of the truth of this propoſi- 
tion, as of any in the mathematics. 

19. Two things bave made A Aae thought. 
uncapable of Demonſtration. Their: ene 
and want of ſenſible repræſentations. 

Tnar which in this reſpect has given the Advantage 
to the ideas of quantity, and made them thought more 
capable of certainty and demonſtration, is, 

Firſt, That they can be ſet down and repreſented: . 

by ſenſible marks, which have a greater and nearer 
correſpondence with them than any words or ſounds. 
whatſoever. Diagrams drawn on paper are copies of 
the ideas in the mind, and not liable to the uncertain- 

ty that words carry in their ſignification. An angle, 
circle or ſquare, drawn in lines, lies open to the view, 
and cannot be miſtaken; it remains unchangeable, and 
1 at len ure be conſidered and examined, and the 
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demonſtration be reviſed, and all the parts of it may 
be gone over more than once without any danger of 


the leaft change in the ideas. This cannot be thus 


done in moral ideus, we have no ſenſible marks that 


reſemble them, whereby we can ſet them down; we 
have nothing but words to expreſs them by: Which 


though, when written, they remain the ſame, yet the 
ideas they ſtand for may change in the ſame man; and 


it is very ſeldom that they are not different i in differ= 
| ent perſons. 5118 


Seconãly, Another ching chat makes the greater dif- 
goatry 3 in ethics, is, that moral: ideas are commonly 
more complex than thoſe of the figures ordinarily con- 
fidered in mathematics. From whence theſe two in- 
conveniences follow: Firſt, That their names are of 
more uncertain fignification, the preciſe collection of 
ſimple ideas they ſtand for not being fo eaſily agreeti 
on, and fo the 0 ign that is ufed for them in communi- 
cation always, and in thinking often, does not ſtea- 
dily carry with it the ſame idea. Upon which the. 
fame diſorder, confuſion and error follows, as would 


if a man, going to demonſtrate ſomething of a Bepta- 


gon, ſhould in the diagram he took to do it, leave out 
one of the angles, or by overſight make the figure 
with one angle more than the name ordinarily im- 
ported, or he intended it ſhould, when at firſt he 
thought of his demonſtration. Tnis often happens, 


and is hardly avoidable in very complex moral ideas, 


where the ſame name being retained, one angle, i. e. 
one fimple' idea is left ont or put in, in the complex 
one (ſtill called by the ſame name) more at one time 
than another. Secondly, From the complexedneſs of 
theſe moral zdeas, there follows andther inconvenience, 


vis. that the mind cannot eafily retain thoſe preciſe 


combinations, fo exactly and perfectly as is neceſſary 
in the examination of the habitudes and correſpon- 
dences, agreements or diſagreements, of ſeveral of 
them one with another ;-efpecially where it“ is to be 
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making all our reaſonings about it uſeleſs. In w 
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ſeveral other complex ideas, to ſhow the agreement or 
diſagreement of two remote ones. 

The great help againſt this which mathematicians 
find. in diagrams and figures, which remain unalterable 
in their draughts, is very apparent, and the memory 


would often have great ditheulty otherwiſe to re- 


tain them ſo exactly whilſt the mind went over the 
parts of them ſtep by ſtep, to examine their ſeveral cor- 
reſpondences. And though in caſting up a long ſum, 
either in addition, multiplication, or divifion, every 
part be only a progreſſion of the mind, taking a view 
of its own ideas, and confidering their agreement or 
diſagreement ; and the reſolution of the queſtion be 
nothing but the reſult of the whole, made up of ſuch 
particulars, whereof the mind has a clear perception: 
yet without ſetting down the ſeveral parts by marks, 
whoſe preciſe ſignifications are known, and by marks 
that laſt and remain in view when the memory had 
let them go, it would be atmoſt impoſſible to carry ſo 
many different ideas in mind, without confounding or 
letting ſlip ſome parts of the reckoning, and thereby 


caſe, the cyphers or marks help not the mind —_—_ 
to perceive the agreement of any two or more num. 
bers, their equalities or proportions : that, the mind 
has only by intuition of its own ideas of the numbers 
themſelves. But the numerical characters are helps 
to the memory, to record and retain the ſeveral ideas 
about which the demonſtration 1s made, whereby a 
man, may know how far his intuitive knowledge, in. 
ſurveying ſeveral of the particulars, has ' proceeded ; 
that ſo he may without confuſion go on to what is yet 
unknown, and at laſt have in one view before him 
155 reſult of all his perceptions and reaſonings. 
9 20. Nemedies of thoſe Difficulties. 


One part of che/e Aiſadvantages i in moral ideas, which 


has made them be thought not capable of demonſt ra- 
tion, may in a good meaſure be remedied by defini- 
tions, ſetting down that collection of ſimple .zdeas, 
which every term. — ſtand for, and then uſing 
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the dhe terms fie; aue, 4nd "conſtantly" for that preciſe col. 

| on may ' hereafter Tuggeſt, to remove the other 
difficulties, is not eaſy to foretel. Confident I am, 
that if men wo uld i in the fame method, and with the 
fame . ſearch after moral, as they do ma- 
thematical "tru 8 rn would. find them to have a 
fronger conpection one ith another, and a more ne- 
ceſſary conſequence from our clear and diſtinct ideas, 
and to come nearer perfect demonſtration than is com- 
monly imagined. But much of this is not to be ex- 
pected, whilſt the defire of eſteem, riches, or power, 
makes men eſpouſe the well-endowed opinions in fa- 
ſhion, and then ſeek arguments either to make good 
their beauty, or varniſh over and cover their defor- 
mity: nothing being ſo beautiful to the eye as truth 
is to the mind; nothing ſo deformed and irreconcile- 
able to the underſtanding, as 2 lie. For though ma- 
ny a man can with ſatisfaction enough own a no very 
handſome wife in his boſom ; 85 wh 18 bold 50. 25 
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The ey part of mankind i in moſt. Ss 1 in- 
ſtead thereof, with Egyptian bondage expect Eg y yptian 
darkneſs, were not the candle of the Lord ſet-up by 
himſelf in mens minds, which it is impoſſible for the 
breath or power of man wholly to extinguiſh. ts 
'$. 21. Of real. Exiſtence » we have an intuitive 
| Knowledge of our own; demotſtrative, of God's ; 
ſenſitive, of ſome. few. other things. 5 
* to the fourth ſort of our knowledge, vis. of the 
real actual exiſteuce of. things, we. have an intuitive 
knowledge of our own exgſtence a en 


Chips 3. Extent of. Human ee „ 
knowledge of the exiſtence of a God; of the exiſtence ; 
of any thing elſe, we have no other but a ſenſitives 
knowledge, which extends not heyond: the Ou e - 
ſent to our ſenſes. a j | 
$:-23<; Oar Ignorance great. 93 

Our knowledge being, ſo narrow, as T have 1 it 
will perhaps give us ſome light into the preſent ſtate 
of our "minds, if we look a little into the dark ſide, 
and take a view of our ignorance: Which being infi- 
nitely larger than our knowledge, may ſerve much 
to the quieting of diſputes, and improvement of uſe- 
ful knowledge ; if diſcovering how far we have clear 
an diſtin ideas, we confine our. thoughts within the = 
contemplation of thoſe thin gs that are within the reach 
of « our. underſtandings, and launch not out into that 
ahyſs of darkneſs (where we have not eyes to ſee, nor 
faculties to perceive any ching) out of a preſumption, 
that nothing is beyond our comprehenſion. But to 
be fatisfied of the folly of ſuch a conceit, we need not 
A g0 far. He that knows any thing,. knows this 1 in the, 
ac ft place, that he need not ſeek long for inſtances of 
ad his ! norance. The meaneſt and moſt obvious things 
11 that come in our way, have dark ſides, that the 
1, quickeſt light cannot penetrate into. The cleareſt and 
„ WW moſt" enlarged underſtandings of thinking men find 
551 themſelves, Puzzled, ; and at a loſs, in everx particle : 
10 of matter. We- ſhall. the leſs wonder to find it ſo, 
when e conſider the cauſes of Our Ignorance ; which, - 
ot from what has been faid, 1 fuppole, oa; be e to '> 
ve. chiefly theſe three: © „ 
| Firſt, Want of ideas. ed 5 * 
Fe S:condly, Want of. a Alea connection be- - 
2 tween the ideas we have. : 
4 Thirdly, Want of tracing and. examining dur ideal. ha 
9.23. Fist One cauſe. of -it want of Ideas, either. 

ſuch as we have no conception Ge or fuch as parti 
a a culurly we. have not. 

FiRsT,. There are ſome. things, and thoſe not a few, 

F that. we are ignorant of for want of. idea. Wh 
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34 Extent of Human Knowledge, Book IV. 
Firſt, All the ſimple idea: we have, are confined (as 
I have ſhown) to thoſe we receive from corporeal ob- 
jects by ſen ſation, and from the operations of our own: 
minds as the objects of reflection. But how much 
theſe few and narrowiinlets are diſproportionate to the 
vaſt whole extent of all beings, will not be hard to 
perſuade thoſe who are not fo fooliſh as to think their 
{pan the meaſure of all things. What other ſimple 
ideas it is poſſible the creatures in other parts of the 
univerſe may have, by the aſſiſtance of ſenſes and fa- 
culties more or pertecter than we have, or different 
from ours, it is not for us to determine. But to ſay, 
or think there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive no- 
thing of them, is no b*tter an argument, than if a. 
blind man ſhould be poſitive in it, that there was no 
ſuch thing as fight and colours, becauſe he had no- 
manner of idea of any ſuch thing, nor could by any 
means frame to himſelf any notion about ſeeing. The 
Ignorance and darkneſs that is in us, no more hinders. 
nor confines the knowledge that is in others, than the 
blindneſs of a mole is an argument againſt the quick- 
 Hghtedneſs of an eagle. He that will conſider the in- 
finite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of the Creator of 
all things, will find re ſon to think, it was not all laid 
out upon ſo inconfiderable, mean, and impotent a 
ereature as he will find man to be; Wo, i in all proba-- 
bility, is one of the loweſt of all intellectual beings. 
What faculties therefore other ſpecies of creatures 
have to penetrate into the nature and inmoſt conſtitu- 
tions of things, what ideas they may receive of them, 
far different from ours, we know not. This we know, 
and certainly find, that we want ſeveral other views 
of them, beſides thoſe we have, to make diſcoyeries of 
them more perfect. And we may be convinced that 
the ideas we can attain to by our faculties, are very 
diſproportionate to things themfelves, when a poſitive 
clear diſtinct one of ſubſtance itſelf, which is the foun- 
dation of all the ret, is concealed from us; But want 
of ideas of this kind being a part as well as cauſe of 
our ignorance, cannot be deſcribed, Only this, I 
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think, I may confidently ſay of it, that the intellectual 
and ſenſible world, are in this perfectly alike; that 
that part, which we ſee of either of them, holds no 
proportion with what we ſee not; and whatſoever we 
can reach with our eyes, or our thoughts, of either of 
them, is but a point, almoſt nothing in compariſon of 
the reſt. 
$ 24. Becauſe of thei Remoteneſs. 


. SECONDLY, Another great cauſe of ignorance is the 


want of ideas we are capable of. As the want of ideas, 
which our faculties are not able to give us, ſhuts us 
wholly from thoſe views of things, which it is reafon- 


able to think other beings, perfecter than we, have, of 


which we know nothing; ſo the want of ideas I now 
ſpeak of, keep: us in ignorance of things we cenceive 
capable of being known to us. Hwlk, figure, and mo- 
tion, we have ideas of. But though we are not with. 


out ideas of theſe primary qualities of bodies in gene- 


ral, yet not knowing what is the particular bulk, fi- 
gure, and moti n, of the greateſt part of the bodies of 
the univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral] powers, 
efficacies, and ways of operation, whereby the effects, 
which we daily ſee, are produced. Theſe are hid 
from us in ſome things, by being too remote; and in 

others, by being too minute. When we confider the 

valt diſtance of the known and viſible parts of the 
world, and the reaſons we have to think, that what 
lies within our ken, is but a ſmall part of the immenſe 
univerſe, we ſhall then diſcover an huge abyſs of ig- 
norance. What are the particular fabrics of the : 
maſſes of matter, which make up the whole ftupen-- 
deus frame of corporeal beings, how far they are ex- 
tended, what is their motion, and how continued or 
communicated, and what inffuence they have one upon 


another, are contemplations that at - firſt glimpſe our 


thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we narrow, our con- 

templation, and confine our thoughts to this little can- 

ton, I mean this ſyſtem of our ſun, and the groſſer 

maſſes of matter, that viſibly move about it; What 

ſeveral ſorts of vegetables, animals, and intellectual 
| E0-* ; 
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and the watch go no more. 
in aqua, . and gold in a regia, and not. via 


Book IV, 
eorporeal beings, infinitely different from thoſe of our 
little ſpot of earth, may there probably be in the other 
- Planets, to the knowledge of which, even of their out. 
ward figures and parts, we can no way attain, whilſt 
we are confined to this earth ; there being no natural 
means, either by ſenſation or reflection, to convey 
their certain ideas into our minds? They are out of 
the reach.of thoſe inlets of all our knowledge: and 
what, ſorts of furniture and inhabitants thoſe manſions 
contain in them, we cannot ſo much as gueſs, much 
leſs have clear and diſtin ideas of them. 
| C 25. Becauſe of their Minuteneſs. 
Ir a great, nay, far the greateſt part of the. berdes 
ranks of Bodies in the univerſe, eſcape our notice by 
their remoteneſs, there are others that are no leſs con- 
cealed from us by their mnutene/s. Theſe inſenſible 
corpuſcles being the active parts of matter, and the 
great inſtruments of nature, on which depend not only 
all their ſecondary qualities, but alſo moſt of their na- 
tural operations; our want of preciſe diſtinct ideas of 
their primary qualities, keeps us in an incurable ig- 


- norance of what we defire to know about them. I 


doubt not but if we could diſcover the figure, ſize, 
texture, and motion of the minute conſtituent parts 
of any two bodies, we ſhould know. without trial fe- 
veral of their operations one upon another, as we do 
now the properties of a ſquare or a triangle. Did 
we know the mechanical affections of the particles of 
_ rhubarb, hemlock, opium; and a mau, as a watchmaker, 
does thoſe of a watch, whereby it-performs its opera- 


tions, and of a file, which by rubbing on them will 
alter the 
able to tell-beforehand, that *hubarb will purge, bent 
loch kill, and opium make a. man ſleep, as-well as a 

| watchmaker. can, that a little piece of paper laid on 
the balance will keep the watch from going, till it be 
removed; or that ſome ſmall part. of it- being: rubbed 


figure. of any of the wheels; we ſhould be 


by a file, 'the machine, would quite loſe its motion, 
The diſſolving of filver 
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verſa, would be then perhaps no more difficult to 
know, than it is to a ſmith to underſtand why the 
turning of one key will open a lock, and not the turn- 
ing of another. But whilſt we are deſtitute of ſenſes: 
acute enough to diſcover the minute particles of bo- 
dies, and to give us ideas of their mechanical affec- 
tions, we muſt be content to be ignorant of their pro- 
perties and ways of operation; nor can we be aſſured 
about them any farther, than ſome few trials we 
make, are able to reach. But whether they will ſuc- 
ceed again another time, we cannot be certain. This 
hinders our certain knowledge of univerſal truths 
concerning natural bodies: and our reaſon carries us 


herein very little beyond particular matter of fact. 


$ 26. Hence no Science of Bodies. 40 
AND therefore Jam apt to doubt, that how far ſoever 
human induſtry may advance uſeful and experimental 
philoſophy in phyfical things, ſoientifical will ſtill be 
out of our reach; becauſe we want perſect and ade- 
quate ideas of thoſe very bodies which are neareſt to 
us, and moſt under our command. : Thoſe which we 


have ranked into claſſes under names, and we think 


ourſelves beſt acquainted wich we have but very im- 


perfect and incomplete ideas of. Diſtinct ideas of the 
ſeveral ſorts of bodies that fall under the examination 
of our ſenſes, perhaps we may have: but adequate 
ideas, I ſuſpect we have not af any one amongſt chem. 
And though the former. of theſe will ferve us for 
commen uſe and diſcourſe, yet whilſt we want the lat 
ter, we are not capable of ſcientical knowledge ; nor 
ſhall ever be able to diſcover general, inſtructive, un- 
queſtionable truths concerning them. Certainty and 
demonſtration are things we muſt;not, in theſe matters, 
pretend to. By the colour, figure, taſte, and ſmell; 
and other ſenſible qualities, we. have as clear and dif- 


tinct ideas of ſage. and hemlock, as we have of. a circle 


and a triangle: But having no ideas of. the particular 
primary qualities of the minute parts of either of 
theſe plants, nor of other bodies which we would ap- 


| Dy chem to, we cannot tell what effects they will. pro- 


3 
* * 
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duce; nor when we ſee thoſe effects, can we ſo much 
as gueſs, much leſs know, their manner of production. 

Thus having no ideas of the particular mechanical af. 
fections of the minute parts of bodies that are within 

our view and reach, we are ignorant of their conſti. 

tutions, powers, and operations: and of bodies more 
remote, we are yet more ignorant, not knowing fo- 
much as their very outward ſhapes, or the ſenſible 
and groſſer parts of their conſtitutions. 
27 Much leſs of Spirits. 

Tus, at firſt fight, will ſhow us how diſproportionate 
our knowledge is to the whole extent even of material 
beings; to which if we add the conſideration of that 
infinite number of Hpirits that may be, and probably u 
are, which are yet more remote from our knowledge, 3 
whereof we have no cognizance, nor can frame to our. a 
felves any. diſtinct ideas of their ſeveral ranks and 
ſorts, . we ſhall find this cauſe of ignorance conceal t 

from us, in an impenetrable obſcurity, almoſt the ill © 

whole intellectual werld; a greater certainly, and Ml Þ 

more beautiful world ES the material. For bating P 

ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may ſo call them, ſu- t 

perficial ideas of ſpirit, which by reflection we get'of Ml © 

our own, and from thence the beſt we can collect of ¶ t 
the Father of all ſpirits, the eternal independent Au- WW © 
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thor of them and us and all things; we have no-cers 
tain information, ſo much as of the exiſtence of other 
ſpirits, but by revelation.” Angels of all forts are na- 
turally beyond our diſcovery: And all thoſe intellis 
gences, whereof it is likely there are more orders than 
of corporeal ſubſtances, are things whereof our na- 
tural faculties give us no certain aceount at all. That 
there are minds and thinking beings in other men as 
well as himſelf, every man has a reaſon, from their 
words and actions, to be fatisfied : And the knowledge 
of his own mind cannot ſuffer a man, that conſiders, 

to be ignorant, that there is a God. But that there 
are degrees of ſpiritual beings between us and the 
great God, who is there that by his own ſearch and 
ability can come to . ?. Much leſs: have we dif-- 
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ch tin& ideas of their different natures, conditions, ſtates, 
n. powers, and ſeveral conſtitutions, wherein they agree 
af. or differ from one another, and from us. And there- 
in fore in what concerns their different ſpecies and pro- - 
ti. perties, we are under an abſolute ignorance. | 
re 928. Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Connection be- 
ſo tween Ideas we have. 
le SECONDLY, What a ſmall part of the ſubſtantial be- 
5 ings that are in the univerſe, the want of ideas leave 
open to our knowledge, we have ſeen. In the next 
te place, another cauſe of ignorance, of no leſs moment, 
al is a want of a di/coverable connection between thoſe 
at ideas we have: For wherever we want that, we are 
ly WJ utterly uncapable of univerſal and certain knowledge; 
re, and are, as in the former caſe, left only to obſer vation 
rand experiment: which, bow narrow and confined it 
nd ts, how far from general knowledge, we need not be 
al told. I ſhall give ſome few inſtances of this cauſe of 
ne our ignorance, and fo leave it. It is evident that the 
ad bulk, figure, and motion of ſeveral bodies about us, . 
ag; produce in us ſeveral ſenſations, as of colours, ſounds, . 
u- taftes, ſmells, pleaſure and pain, &c. Theſe mecha- 
of I vical affections of bodies having no affinity at all with 
of Wl thoſe ideas they produce in us (there being no con- 
us Wl ceivable connection between any impulſe of any ſort 
rs of body, and any perception of a colour, or ſmell, 
er which we find in our minds), we can have no diſlind 
a- knowledge of ſuch operations beyond our. experience, 
is and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as ef- 
m fas produced by the appointment of an infinitely 
a. WW viſe Agent, which perfectiy ſurpaſs our comprehen- 
at WW fions. As the ideas of ſenfible ſecondary qualities 
as which we have in our minds, can by us be no way 
ir MW 4<duced from bodily cauſes, nor any correſpondence 
ze or connection be found between them and thoſe pri- 
s, mary qualities which (experience ſhows us) produce 
re them in us: fs on the other fide, the operation of our 
x minds upon our bodies is as unconceivable. Ho 
d any thought ſhould produce a motion in body, is as 
{- WW *<mnote from the nature of our ideas, as how any beet 
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dy ſhould produce any thought in the mind. That it 


is ſo, if experience did not convince us, the confideras, 


tion of the things themſelves would: never be able in 


the leaſt to diſcover. to us. Theſe, and the like, though 


they have a conſtant and regular connedtion, in the 
ordinary courſe of things, yet that connection being. 


not diſcoverable in the zdeas; themſelves, which ap= 


pearing to have no neceſſary dependence one an ano- 
ther, we can attribute. their connection to nothing elle. 


Ix fome. of our 3 are certain relations, ha- 


but the arbitrary determination of that all- wiſe Agent, 
who has made them to be, and to operate as Hadi 070 


in a Way he above our. weak ee dings, 400 


conceive. F : 


| 225 | Inflances:, 24 


; 4 1 N F's + fYY 53 


3:3 


bitudes, and. connections, ſo viſibly included i in the na- 
ture of the idras themſelves, that we cannot conceive.; 
them ſeparable from them by any povrer whatſoe ver- 


And in theſe only we are capable of certain and uni 
verſal knowledge. Thus the idea of a right-lined trle, 


Hd 1; 


angle .neceſlarily. carries with it an equality of its: 
angles to two right ones. Nor can we conceive this ; 
relation, this connection of theſe two ideas, to be been 
ſibly mutable, or-to depend on any arbitrary powery, 
which: of choice made it thus, or could make i it other- 


wife. But the coherence and continuity of the parts | 


 loursi and. Jounde, &c. by. impulle and. motion; 3 NAY ps 


nation of a free Agent. The things that, as far as; 


of matter; the production of ſenſation. in us of co- 


the, original rules. and communication of motion being 
ſuch, wherein we; can diſoover no natural connection 
with any ideas we have, we cannot but aſcribe them t to;. 
the arbitrary will and. good pleaſure of the wile Are, 
chitect I need not, by think, here mention. the, re- 
ſurretion. of the dead, the future ſtate of this globe. 
of earth, ;,and;ſuch, other things, which are by y every 

one acknowledged to depend wholly on the deter mi. 
our obſervation reaches, we conſtantiy APY to proceed 
regularly, we may conclude do act by : a law ſet them, 
but yet ** law that. We. nom nat: 9 
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cauſes work ſteadily, and effects conſtantly flow from 
them, yet their connections and dependencies being not 
diſcoverable in our: zdeas, we can have but an experi- 
mental knowledge of them. From all which it is eaſy © 
to perceive what a darkneſs we are involved in, how 
little it is of being, and the things that are, that we 
are capable to know. And therefore we” ſhall do no 
injury to our knowledge, when we modeltly think 
with ourſelves, that we are ſo far frem being able to 
comprehend the whole nature of the univerſe, and all 
the things contained in it, that we are not capable of a 
philoſophical Znowledge of the bodies that are about us, 
and make a part of us: concerning their ſecondary qua- 
lities, powers, and operations, we can have no uni- 
verſal certainty. Several effects come every day 
within the notice of our ſenſes, of which we have ſo 
far ſenſitive knowledge ; but the cauſes, manner, and 
certainty of their production, for the two foregoing 
reaſons, we muſt be content to be ignorant of. In 
theſe we can go no farther than particular experience 
informs us of matter of fact, and by analogy, to gueſs 
what effects the like bodies are, upon other trials, like 
to produce. But as to 4 perfect ſcience of natural 
bodies (not to mention ſpiritual beings) we. are, I 
think, - ſo far from being capable of any ſuch N = 
that I conclude: it-loſt Sy Ba to ſeek after it. 
9 38. Thirdly, Want of tracing our Ideas. 
2 2165 "Where we have adequate ideat, and where 
there 1 is 4 certain and difcoverable connection between 
them, vet we are often ignorant, for want of tracing. 
thoſe zdeas which we have, or may have; and for 
want of finding out thoſe: intermediate ideas, which 
may ſhow. us what habitude of agreement or diſagree- 


ment they, have. one with another. And thus many 


are ignorant of mathematical truths, not out of any 
imperfection of their faculties, or uncertainty in the 
things themſelves ; but for want of application in ac 
quiring, examining, and by due ways comparing thoſe 
ideas. That which has moſt contributed to hinder the 
dye tracing of our ideas, and finding out their rela- 


4 Extent of Human Knowledge. Book IV. 
tions, and agreements or diſagreements one with and. 
ther, has been, I ſuppoſe, the ill uſe of words. It is 
impoſſible that men ſhould ever truly ſeek: or certain- 
ly diſcover the agreement or diſagreement of idea, 
themſelves, whilſt their thoughts flutter about, ot 
ſtick only in ſounds of doubtful and uncettain' figniz 
fications, Mathematicians abſtracting their thoughts 
from names, and accuſtoming themſelves to ſet before 
their minds the ideas themſelves that they would cons 
fider, and not ſounds inſtead of them, have avoided 
thereby a great part of that perplexity, puddering 
and confuſion, which has ſo much hindered mens pro. 
greſs in other parts of knowledge. For whilſt they 


fitick in words of undetermined and uncertain ſignifi. 


cation, they are unable to diſtinguiſh- true from falſe, 
_ certain from probable, confiſtent from inconſiſtent, in 
their own opinions. This having been the fate or 


misfortune of a great part of the men of letters, the 


increaſe brought into the ſtock of real knowledge, has 
been very little, in proportion to the ſchools, diſputes, 
and writings, the world has been filled with; whilſt 
ſtudents, being loſt in the great wood of words, knew 
not whereabout they were, how far their diſcoveries 
were advanced, or what was wanting in their own or 
the general ſtock of knowledge. Had men in the dif- 
coveries of the material, done as they have in thoſe 
of the intellectual world, involved all in the obſcurity 
of uncertain and doubtful ways of talking. Volume 
writ of navigation and voyages, theories and ſtori& 
of zones and tides, Aut ple and diſputed; nay; 
ſhips built, and fleets ſet out, would never have 
raught us the way beyond the line; and the Antipo- 
des would be ſtill as much unknown, as when it was 
declared hereſy to hold there were any. But having 
ſpoken ſufficiently of words, and the ill or careleſs uſe 
that is commonly made of them, 1 alk wor? een 
| zen 3 more of it here. | 

$ 31. Extent in reſpect of — 9 1 
Htrnzxro we have examined the extent of our Wase 
ledge, in reſpect of the ſeveral ſorts of beings that are. 


Clapl 3. Extent of Human Knowledge. 43. 
There is another extent of it, in re/þe& of univerſality, 2, 
which will alſo deſerve to be confidered ; and in this 
regard, our knowledge follows the nature of our 
ideas, If the ideas are abſtract, whoſe agreement or 
diſagreement we perceive; our knowledge is univerſal. 
For what is known of ſuch general ideas, will be t true. 

of every particular thing, in whom that eſſence, i. e. 
that abſtract idea is to be found; and what is once 
known of ſuch ideas, will be perpetually and forever 
true. So that as to all general knowledge, we muſt. 
ſearch and find it only in our own minds; and it is on- 

ly the mina of our own ideas, that furniſheth us 
with that. Truths belonging to eſſences of things 
(that is, to abſtract ideas) are eternal, añd are to be 
found out by the contemplation only of thoſe eſſences: 

as the exiſtence of things is to be known only from 
experience. But having more to ſay of this in the 
ehapters where J ſhall ſpeak of general and real know- 
ledge, this may here ade as to the ae ripe. _ | 
our nerves me in e | | 


CHAP, Tv. 


or THE REALITY oF KNOWLEDGE, | . 


'$ 1. Obj. Knowledge placed in Ideas may he al f 
Bare NViion. | 
" DOUBT not but my reader by this time may be 
apt to think, that I have been all this while only - 
2 a caſtle in the air; and be ready to ſay to me, 
To what purpoſe all this tir: ? Knowledge, fay you, is 
only the perception of the agreement or difagreement 
our own ideas: but who knows what thoſe zdeas. 
may be? Is there any thing ſo extravagant, as the 
imaginations of mens brains? where is the head that 
has no chimeras in it? Or, if there be a ſober and a 
wiſe man, what difference will there be, by your rules, 
between his knowledge and that of the moſt extrava- 
„Sant fancy in the world? They both have their ideas, 
e. Ind e their agreement and een one 


a Reality of nn Book I 
with another. If there be any difference between 
them, the advantage will be on the warm-headed man' 
fide, as having the more ideas, and the more lively: 
And ſo, by your rules, he will be the more knowing. 
If it be true, that all knowledge lies only in the per. 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of our own 
ideas, the viſions of an enthuſiaſt, and the reaſoning 
of a ſober man, will be equally certain. It is no mat- 
ter how things are, ſo a man obſerve but the agree. 
ment of his own imaginations and talk conformably, 


it is all truth, all certainty. Such, caſtles in the air, 


will be as ſtrong holds of truth, as the demonſtrations 
of Euclid. That an harpy is not a centaur, is hy this 
way as certain knowledge, and as much 2 ruth. as 
that a ſquare is not a circle. 


But of what uſe is all this fine Fnowledge of n mens 


own imaginations, to a man that inquires after the re- 


| ality of things ? It matters not what mens fancies are, 

it is the knowledge of things that is only to be priz- 

ed; it is this alone gives a value to our reaſonings, 

and preference to one man's knowledge over another's, 

that it is of things as they really are, and not of 
dreams and fancies. 


$ 2. Anſw. Not ſo, where Ideas agree with Things. 
To which I anſwer, That if our knowledge of our, 
ideas terminate in them, and reach no farther, where 


there is ſomething farther intended, our moſt ſerious 
thoughts will be of little more ig than the reveries 
of a crazy brain; and the truths built thereon of. no 
more weight, than the diſcourſes of a man who. ſees 
things clearly 1 in a dream, and with great aſſurance ut- 
ters them. But, I hope, before I have done, to make 
it evident, that this way of certainty, by the Know- 


ledge of our own ideas, goes a little farther than bare 


imagination: and, I believe it will, appear, that. all 
the certainty of general truths a man has, lies in no- 
thing eli. -: 


9.3. Anſw. Not hs where, Ideas agree ach Thing, 


5 Ir is evident, the mind knows not things immediately, 
5 but only by the inter ve: ien of the ideas it has ot 
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them. Our knowledge therefore is real, only ſo far 
ms das chere is a conformity between our” 2 and the 
In: Y reality of things. But whar ſhall be here che erite- 
ng. tion? How ſhall the mind, when it Perceives nothing 
er. but its own ꝛdleur, know! chat they ag 'Tee with things 
TY themſelves This, though it ſeems not to want diffi- 
185 culty, yet, 1 think, there be two ſorts of "ideas, my 
* we 2549 be aſſured; agree with Vans «= AGO 24577 
Cee 28 2414 9 4. Ae, 1 All imp 4e Ideas fg W 
h, Nest, "The firſt are ſimple — wlich“ fince the 
mind, as has been ſhowed, can by no means make to 
* itſelf, muſt necefſarily be'the product of things operat- 
as ing on the mind in à natural way, and producttg'there< 
48 in thofe perceptions which by the wiſdom and will of 
our Maker they are- ordained and adapted to. From 
wnhence it follows, that imple ideas are not fiction of 
our fancies, but the natural and regular productions 
8 of things without us, really operating upon us, and | 
ww Bt carry with them all the conformity which is in- 
5» I tended, or which our ſtate requires: For they repre- 
ſent to us things under thoſe appearances which they 
are fitted to produce in us, whereby we are enabled 
to diſtinguith the ſorts of particular ſubſtances, to diſ- 
cern the ſtates they are in, and ſo to take them for 
our neceſſities, and apply them to our uſes. Thus 
the idea of whiteneſs, or bitterneſs, as it is in the mind, 
exactly anſwering that power which is in any body to 
produce it there, has all the real conformity it oan, or 
ought to have, with things without us. And this 
conformity between our fimple ideas, and the exiftetice 
of things, is ſufficient for real 'knowleds 3 HH 46 
95. All complex Ideas, except of btahces.” | 
SECONDLY, All our complex Tdeas, except thoſe of 15 
Hances, being archet types" of the mind's own making, 
not intended to be the copies of any thing, nor te- 
ferred to the exiſtence of any thing, as to their-origi- 
nals, cannot want any conformity nece{ſary to real 
knowledge. For that which is not deſigned to repre- 
ſent any thing but itſelf, can never be capable of a 
wrong 3 nor miſlead us from the true 
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apprelienſion of any thing, by its diſlikeneſs to it; and 


fluch, exceptingithoſe of ſubſtances, are all our com. 


plex ideas: which, as I have ſhowed in another place, 
are combinations of ideas which the mind, by its free 
choice, puts together, without conſidering any connec: 
tion they have in nature. And hence it is, that in 
all theſe ſorts the ideas themſelves are conſidered as 

the arcbetypes, and things no otherwiſe regarded, but 
as they are conformable to them. Se that we cannot 
but be infallibly certain, that all the knowledge we 


attain concerning theſe ideas, is real, and reaches 


things themſelves; becauſe in all our thoughts, rea- 


ſonings and diſcourſes of this kind, we intend things 


no farther than as they are conformable to our ideas. 


So that in theſe we cannot mils of a certain and un« 


| doubted reality. 


$ 6. Hence the 12 * Mathematical Bs 


be eaſily granted, that the 
Enowledge we have of mathematical truths, is not on- 


eee not but it will 


ly certain, but real Enowledge ; and not the bare 


empty viſion of vain inſignificant chimeras of the 


brain: and yet, if we will confider, we ſhall find that 
it is only of our own ideas. The mathematician con- 
ſiders the truth and properties belonging to a rectangle, 


or circle, only as they are in idea in his own mind, 


For it is poſſible he never found either of them exiſt- 


ing mathematically, i e. preciſely true, in his life. 


But yet the knowledge he has of any truths or pro- 
perties belonging to a circle, or any other mathematical 
figure, are nevertheleſs true and certain, even of real 


things exiſting; becauſe real things are no farther 


concerned, nor intended to be meant by any ſuch pro- 


poſitions, than as things really agree to thoſe arcbe. 
types in his mind. Is it true of the idea of a triangle, 


that its three angles are equal to two right ones? It 
is true alſo of a triangle, wherever it really exiſts. 
Whatever other figure exiſts, that is not exactly an- 
ſwerable to that idea of a triangle 3 in his mind, is not 
at all concerned in that propoſition; and therefore he 


is certain al bis knowledge nnn tuck ideas," is 
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real knowledge; becauſe; intending things no further 
than they agree with thoſe his ideas, he is ſure what 
he knows concerning thoſe figures, when they have 
barely an ideal exiſlence in his mind, will hold true of 
them alſo, when they have a real exiſtenoe i in matter; 
his conſideration being barely of thoſe ſigures, which | 

are the ou wherever or however they exiſt. | 

And of Mor-. 
AND 1 it follows, that moral knowledge i is as ca- 


pable.of real certamty, as mathematics. For certainty 


being but the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of our ideas; and demonſtration nothing but the 
perception of ſuch agreement, by the intervention of 
other zdeas, or mediums; our moral ideas, as well as 
mathematical, being archetypes themſelves, and ſo 
adequate and complete ideas; all the agreement or 
diſagreement, which we ſhall find in them, will pro- 

duce real eee as well as in mathematical 16. 
ures. 

$8. Ex iftence not W to PE it mink 

For the attaining of #xowledge and certainty, it is re- 
quiſite that we have determined ideas; and to make 
our knowledge 'rea/, it is requiſite that the idea an- 
ſwer their archetypes.. Nor let it be wondered, that 
place the certainty of our knowledge in the conſi- 
deration of our ideas, with ſo little care and regard (as 
it may ſeem) to the real exiſtence of things: ſince 
moſt of thoſe diſcourſes, which take up the thoughts, 
and engage-the difputes of thoſe who pretend to make 
it their buſineſs to inquire after truth and certainty, 
will, I preſume, upon examination, be found to be. ge- 
neral propofitions, and notions in which exiſtenee is 
not at all concerned. All the diſcourſes of the ma- 
thematicians about the ſquaring of a circle, conic ſec- 
tions, or any other part of mathematics, concern not 
the exz/tence of any of thoſe figures; but their demon- 
ſtrations, which depend on their ideas, are the ſamey 
whether there be any ſquare or circle exiſting in the 
world, or no. In the ſame manner, the truth and 
e of moral diſcourſes abſtracts from the lives 


— 
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of men, and the exiſtence of thoſe virtues in the world p 


whereof they treat. Nor are Tully's Offices leſs true, 
becauſe there is no body in the world that exactly 


| practiſes his rules, and. lives up to that pattern of 2 
Vvirtuous man which he has given us, and which ex. 


ifted no where, when he writ, but in dea. If it he 
true in ſpeculation, i. e. in idea, that murder deſerves 
death, it will alſo be true in reality of any action that 
exiſts conformable to that idea of murder. As for 


other actions, the truth of that propofition concern 


them not. And thus it is of all other ſpecies of things, 


which have no other eſſence but theip ideas which are 
In. me minds of men. 


Nor will it be leſs true or nan, becauſe mo- 
13.53 rat Ideas are of our own mating and naming. 
Bur it will here be ſaid, that if moral #nowledge be 
placed in the contemplation of our own moral zdeas, 

and thoſe, - as other modes, be of our own making, 
what ſtrange notions will there be of 7u/tice and tem. 


 perance ? What confuſion of virtues and vices, if every 


one may make what idea: of them he pleaſes? No con. 
fuſion nor diſorder in the things themſelves, nor the 
reaſonings about them; no more than (in mathema- 
tics) there would be a diſturbance i in the demonſtra- 
tion, or a change in the properties of figures, and theit 
relations one to another, if. a man ſhould make a tri- 
angle with four corners, or a trapegium with four 


right angles; that is, in plain Engliſh, change the 
names of the figures, and call that by one name, which 
mathematicians call ordinarily by another. For let 
a man make to himſelf the dea of a figure with 
three angles, whereof one is a right one, and call it, 


if he pleaſe, eguilaterum or trapexium, or any thing 


elſe, the properties of, and demonſtrations about that 
2dea will be the ſame, as if he called it a rectungular 


triangle. I confeſs the change of the name, by the 


4mpropriety of ſpeech, will at firſt diſturb him, who 
_ knows not what idea it ſtands for; but as ſoon as the 
figure is drawn, the conſequences and demonſtration 


are 3 and clear. Juſt the fame is it in ene 
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knowledge, let a man have the idea of taking from 
others, without their conſent, what their honeſt in- 
duſtry has poſſeſſed them of, and call this 7u/izce, if he 
pleaſe. He that takes the name here without the idea 
put to it will be miſtaken, by joining another idea of 
his own to that name: but ſtrip the idea of that name, 
or take it ſuch as it is in the ſpeaker's mind, and the 
ſame things will: agree to it, as if you called it iujuſtice. | 
Indeed wrong names 1n moral diſcourſes breed uſuaily 
more diſorder, becauſe they are not ſo eafily reftified 
as in mathematics, where the figure once drawn and 
ſeen, makes the name uſeleſs and of no force. For what 
need of a fign, when the thing ſignified is preſent and in 
view? But in moral names, that cannot be fo eafily and 
ſhortly done, becauſe of the many decompoſitions that 
go to the making up the complex ideas of thoſe modes. 
But yet for all this, miſcalling of any of thoſe ideas, 
contrary to the uſual ſignification of the words of that 
language, hinders not, but that we may have certain 
and demonſtrative knowledge of their ſeveral. agree- 
ments and diſagreements, if we will carefully, as in 
mathematics, keep to the ſame preciſe ideas, and trace 
them in their ſeveral relations ene to another, with- 
out being led away by their names. If we but ſepe- 
rate the idea under conſideration from the fign that 
ſtands for it, our knowledge goes equally on in the 
diſcovery of real truth and vertainty, whatever ſounds 
we make uſe of. 

$ 10. N. iſnaming. diſturbs not the Certainty of 8 

| | the Knowledge. © 
OxE thine more we are to take notice of, that where 
God, or any other law maker, hath defined any moral 
names, there they have made the eſſence of that ſpe- 
cies to which that name belongs; and there it is not 
ſafe to apply or uſe them otherwiſe: but in other 
caſes, it is bare impropriety of ſpeech to apply them 
contrary to the common uſage of the country. But 
yet even this too diſturbs not the certainty of that 
knowledge, Which i is ſtill to be had by a due contem- 
1 and comparing of thoſe even nick. named ideas. 
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| THIRDLY, Thers i is another ſort of gon ade, hich 
being referred to archet ypes without us, may differ 
from them, and ſo our knowledge about them may 
come ſhort of being real. Such are our ideas of 
ſubſtances, which conſiſting of a collection of ſimple 


zdens, ſuppoſed taken from the works of nature, may 


yet vary from them, by having more or different ideas 
united in them, than are to be found united in things 
themſelves. From whence it comes to paſs, that they 
may, and often do fail of being exactly conformable tn 
things themſelves. 


$ 12. So far as they agree with. thoſe, fo for on 


Knowledge concerning them is real. 


Isar then, that to have ideas of ſubſtances, which, by 


being conformable to things, may afford us real Know- 


ledge, it is not enough, as in modes, to put togethet 


| ſuch ideas as have no inconſiſtence, though they did 
never before ſo exiſt: v. g. the ideas of ſacrilege or 
perjury, &c. were as real and true ideas before, as af. 
ter the exiſtence of any ſuch fact. But our ideas of 
Subſtances being ſuppoſed copies, and referred to arche. 
types without us, muſt {till be taken from ſomething 
that does or has exiſted ; they muſt not confiſt of ideas 


put together at the pleaſure of our thoughts, without 


any real pattern they were taken from, though we can 
perceive no inconſiſtence i in ſuch a combinatios. 'The 


reaſon: whereof 1 is, becauſe we, knowing not what real 


| conſtitution it is of ſubſtances whereon our ſimple 
ideas depend, and whieh really is the cauſe of the ſtriqt 
union of fome of them one with another, and the ex- 
clufion of others; there are very few of them, that 
we can be ſure are, or are not inconſiſtent in nature, 
any farther than experience and ſenſible obſervation 
reach. Herein therefore is founded the reality of our 
knowledge concerning ſubſtances, that all our complex 
ideas of them muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made 
up of ſuch ſimple ones as Ra been diſcovered to.co- 


. 4 in nature. And our 1 being Gag true, 
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though not „ very exact copies, are yet the ſub- 
jects of real (as far as we have any) 4nowledge of them; 
which (as has been already ſhown) will not be found 
to reach very far: but ſo far as it does, it will ſtill be 
real knowledge. Whatever ideas we have, the agree- 
ment we find they have with others, will ſtill be 
knowledge. If thoſe ideas be abſtract, it will be gene- 
ral knowledege. But to make it real concerning ſub- 
ſtances, the ideas muſt be taken from the real exiſtence 
of things. Whatever ſimple ideas have been found to 
co-exiſt in any ſubſtance, theſe we may with confidence 
join together again, and ſo make abſtra& ideas of ſub- 


ſtances. For whatever have once had an union in na- 


ture, may be united again. 
$ I3- In our Inquiries about Subſtances, we muſt. 
conſider Ideas, and not confine our Thoughts to 

Names or Species ſuppoſed ſet out by Names. 
Tnts, if we rightly confider, and conſine not our 
thoughts and abſtratt ideas to names, as if there were, 
or could be no other /orts of things than what known 
names had already determined, and as it were ſet out, 
we ſhould think of things with greater freedom and 
leſs confuſion than perhaps we do. It would poſſibly 
be thought a bold paradox, if not a very dangerous 
falſehood, if I ſhould ſay, that ſome changelings, who 
have lived forty years together without any appear- 
ance of reaſon, are ſomething between a man and a 
beaſt : Which prejudice is founded upon nothing elſe 
but a falſe ſuppoſition, that theſe two names, man and 
beaſt, ſtand for diſtin ſpecies to ſet out. by real eſ- 
ſences, that there can come no other ſpecies between 
them. Whereas if we will abſtra& from thoſe names, 
and the ſuppoſition of ſuch ſpecific eſſences made by 
nature, wherein all things of the ſame denomanations 
did exactly and equally partake ; if we would not fan- 


cy that there were a certain number of theſe eſſences, 


wherein all things, as in molds, were caſt and formed, 


we ſhould find that the dea of the ſhape, motion, = . 


life of a man without reaſon, is as much a diſtindt 
idea, and makes as much a diſtinct /ort of things from 


— 


man and beaſt, as the idea of the ſhape of an / with 
reafon, would be different from either that of man of 
Wes, and be a ſpecies of an animal between, or diſtinet 
from both. | | 
'$ 14. . Objefion againſt a ChumpePag, being Jome- 
thing between a Man and Beaſt, anſwered. . 

HRE every body will be ready to e k, if chang/ings may 
be ſuppoſed ſomething between man and beaſt, pray 
awhat are they? I anſwer, changlings, which is as good a 
word to ſignify ſomething different from the ſignifica- 
tion of max or beaft, as the names man and beaſt are 
to have ſignifications different one from the other. 
This, well conſidered, would reſolve this matter, and 
ſhow my meaning without any more ado. But Lam 
not ſo unacquainted with the zeal of ſome men, which 
enables them to ſpin conſequences, and to ſee religion 
threatened whenever any one ventures to quit their 
forms of ſpeaking, as not to foreſee what namies ſuch 
a propofition as this is like to be charged with: and 
-without doubt it will be aſked, if changelings are ſome- 
thing between man and Puff, what will become of 
them in the other world? To which I. anſwer, 1. It 
-concerns me not to know or inquire. To their own 
maſter they ſtand or fall. It will make their ſtate 
neither better nor worſe, whether we determine any 


thing of it or no. They are in the hands of a faith- | 
ful Greator and a bountiful Father, who diſpoſes not 
of his creatures according to our narrow thoughts or 


opinions, nor diſtinguiſhes them according to names 


and ſpecies of our contrivance. And we that knoẽ- 


ſo little of this prefent' world we are in, may, I think, 
content ourſelves without being peremptory in defin- 
ing the different ſtates, which creatures ſhall come in- 

to when they go off this ſtage. It may ſuffice us, that 
he hath made known to all thoſe, who are capable of 


inſtruction, - diſcourſe and reaſoning, that they ſhall 


come to an account, and reteive according to what 
they aue . in this as oe RN ery 


the T7 15 


a Bor, ſroondly, 1 anſwer, 185 force af theſe mens duet 
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h WW tion, (viz. will you deprive changlings of a future 
r I tate)? is founded on one of theſe two ſuppoſitions, 
* which are both falſe. The firſt is, that all things that 
have the outward ſhape and appearance of a man muſt 
neceſſarily be deſigned to an immortal future being af- 
ter this life: Or, ſecondly, that whatever is of human 
birth muſt be ſo. Take away theſe imaginations, and 
ſuch queſtions will be groundleſs and ridiculous. I : 
defire then thoſe who think there is no more but 
accidental difference between themſelves and JT 
lings, the eſſence in both being exactly the. ſame, to 
conſider whether they can imagine immortality an- 
nexed to any outward ſhape of the body; the very 
propoſing it, is, I ſuppoſe, enough to make them diſ- 
own it. No one yet, that ever I heard of, how much 
| ſoever immerſed in matter, allowed that excellency to 
any figure of the groſs ſenſible outward parts, as to 
affirm eternal life due to it, or a neceſſary conſequence. 
of it; or that any maſs of matter ſhould, after its difſ- 
ſolution here, be again reſtored hereafter to an ever- 
laſting ſtate of ſenſe, perception, and knowledge, only 
becauſe it was molded into this or that figure, and 
had ſuch a particular frame of its viſible parts. Such 
an opinion as this, placing immortality in a certain 
ſuperficial figure, turns out of doors all conſideration 
of ſoul or ſpirit, upon whoſe account alone, ſome cor- 
poreal beings have hitherto been concluded immortal, 
and others not. This is to attribute more to the out- 
fide than inſide of things; to place the excellency of a 
man more in the exernal ſhape of his body, than in- 
ternal perfections of his ſoul : which is but little bet- 


ter than to annex the great and ineſtimable advantage- 
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of immortality and life everlaſting, which he has aboye 
t other material beings; to annex it, I ſay to the cut 
k of his beard, or the faſhion of his coat. For this or 
that outward make of our bodies no more carries with 
tit the hopes of an eternal duration, than the faſhion of 


a man's ſuit gives him reaſonable grounds to imagine 
it will never wear out, or that it will make him im 
mortal. It will perhaps be ſaid, that no * thinks 
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ſhape is the fign of a rational ſoul within, which 'is 
immortal. I wonder who made it the fign of any 


ſuch thing; for barely ſaying it, will not make it fo, 


It would require ſome proofs to perſuade one of it, 
No figure that I know fpeaks any ſuch language. 90 
it may as rationally be concluded, that the dead boc 


of a man, wherein there is to be found no more 11 


pearance or action of life than there is in a ſtatue, haz 
yet nevertheleſs a living foul in it, becauſe of its 
ſhape ; as that there is a rational foul In a chang eling, 
becauſz he has the outſide of a rational creature, wh 

his actions carry far leſs marks of reaſon” with this, 
in the whole courſe of his life, than what are to be 
| found 1 in many a beaft, e 
| . Monſters. 0 1 
Bor it 1s the ſſh of rational parents, and mu there- 
fore be concluded to have a rational ſou}. I know 
not by what logic you muſt fo conclude. I am ſure 
this is a concluſion, that men no where allow of. For 
If they did, they would | not make bold, as every where 
they do, to deſtroy ill- formed and miſhaped produc- 
tions. Ay, but theſe are nonſters. Let them be ſo; 

whit will your driveling, unintelligent, untraQable 
changeling be? Shall a defect in the body make a mon- 
Acr : a defect in the mind (the far more noble, and in 
the common phraſe, the far more eſſential part) not? 
Shall the want of a noſe or a neck make a monſter, and 
put ſuch iſſue out of the rank of men; the want of 
reaſon and underſtanding, not? This is to bring all 
back again to what was exploded juſt now: This is 
to place all in the ſhape, and to take the meaſure of a 
man only by his outſide. To ſhow that, according to 
the ordinary way of reaſoning in this matter,''people 


do lay the whole ſtreſs on the figure, and refolve the 
whole effence of the ſpecies of man (as they make It) 


oy the outward ſhape, how unreaſonable ſoever' it 
85 „ and how much ſoever they diſown it; we need 
put trace their thoughts and practice a little farthèr 


and then it will plainly appear. The well W 
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that the ſhape makes any thing immortal, but i it is the 
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5 changeling | 1s 4 man, has a rational ſou], though it ap- 


pear not; this is paſt, doubt, fay you. Make the ears 
a little longer, and more Pointed, and the noſe a little 
fatter than ordinary, and then you begin to boggle: 

Make the face yet narrower, flatter and longer, and 
then you are at a ſtand: add ſtill more and more of . 
the likeneſs of a brute to it, and let the head be per- | 
fectly 12 of ſome other *nima), then preſently it is 
a mon/ler : and it is demonſtration with you that it 
hath no . ſoul, and. muſt be deftroyed,. Where 
now (I aſk) ball be the Juſt meaſure of the utmoſt 
bounds of that ſhape, that carries with it a rational ſoul? 
For fince there have been human ferus's produces, half 
beaſt and half man; and others three parts one, and 
one part the other; and ſo it is poſſible they may be 
in all the variety of approaches to the one or the other 
ſhape, and may have ſeveral degrees of mixture of the 
likeneſs of a man or a brute ; I would gladly know 
what are thoſe preciſe lineaments, which according to 
this hypotheſis, are, or are not capable of a rational 


ſoul to be joined to them? What ſort of outſide is the 


certain ſign that there is, or is not ſuch an inhabitant 
within? For till that be done, we talk at random of 
nan: and ſhall always, I fear, do fo, as long as we 
give ourſelves up to certain founds, and the imagina- 


tions of ſettled and fixed ſpecies in nature, we know 


not what, But after all, I defire it may be conſidered, 


that thoſe who think they have anſwered the difficulty 


by telling us, that a miſhaped fetus is a monſter, run 
into the ſame fault they are arguing againſt, by con- 
ſtituting a ſpecies between man and bealt. For what 
elſe, I pray, is their monſter in the caſe (if the word 
mon/ter ſignifies any thing at all) but ſomething nei- 
ther man nor beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat of ei-; 


ther? And juſt ſo is the changeling before mentioned. 


S0 neceſſary f is it to quit the common notion of ſpe- 

cies and efſences, if we will truly look into the na- 

ture of things, and examine them, by what our facul- 

ties can diſcover in them as er exiſts and not by 
1 | Q-4-. 
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groundleſs fancies, that have been taken up "about fill 
„ e n 0 
9 17. Words and Seti. | 3s 0 


1 HAVE mentioned this here, becauſe I think we can. 
not be too cautious that worde and peciet, in the or- = 
dinary notions which we have been uſed to of them, 4 
impoſe not upon us. For 1 am apt to think, therein ww 
Hes one . obſtacle to our clear and diſtinct know. of 
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long as we retained the opinion, that /pecres and their 90 
| pil were any. Hes, elſe but our abſtract 20 | 


i 
4 | ledge, e pecially 1 in reference to ſubſtances; and from ry 
1 thence has roſe a great art of the difficulties about : 
4 | truth and certainty. ' Wk we accuſtom ourſelves . 
= to ſeparate our contemplations and reaſonings from I 
words, we. might, in a great meaſure, remed this 4 
or inconvenience within our own thoughts: : but yet it T 
j | would {till diſturb us in our diſcourſe with cthers, as T 
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8 TR FE aving. here given Te Bio] I think 1 have 
| ſhown. wherein it is, that cer taixty, real certainty con- 
ſiſts: which, Whatever it was to ethers, was, I confeſs, 
to me heretofore, one of thoſe are which I found 
great want of. 
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cha. * 
or TRUTH IN GENERAL. 


3 | $1 14 What Truth i 1 75 
TX FHAT- i 18 erutb, was an inquiry many ages 
ſince; and it being that which all mankind 
— either do, or pretend to ſearch after, it cannot but be 
worth our while carefully to examine Were it con- 
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liſts, and ſo acquaint ourſelves with the nature of it, 
as to obſerve how the mind diſtinguiſhes it from kalle. 
hood. : 
K „ right Joining, or fe arating. of Signs; F- i. e. 
| deas or Words... _ 
TRUTH then ſeems to me in, the proper import of the” 
word, to ſignify nothing but tbe joining or fe eparating 
of /igns,. as the. things fignified- by them, do agree or dis- 
agree one with another. The Joining or ſeparating of 
ſigns here meant, is what by another name we call 


| propoſition. . | So that truth properly belongs only to 


propoſitions: whereof there. are two forts, u. mental 
and verbal; as there are two ſorts of figns commonly. 
made uſe 52 28. ideas and words. | 
$3. Which make mental or verbal Propofitions., 5 
To form a clear notion of truth, it is very neceſſarx 
to conſider truth of thought, and truth of words, di- 
ſtinctly one from another: but yet it is. very difficult 
to treat of them aſunder. Becauſe it is unavoidable, 
in treating of mental propoſitions, to make uſe of 
words: and then the inſtances given of mental propeſi- 
trons ceaſe immediately to be barely mental, and be- 
come verbal. For a mentul propoſition. being nothing 
but a bare conſideration of the idea, as they are in 
our minds ſtripped of names, they loſe the nature of 


purely mental propoſitions, as oon as they are put into 5 


words. 


d 
Aup that Which makes it yet S to. WR 05 e 
tal and verbal propoſitions ſeparately, is, that moſt 
men, if not all, in their thinking and barns ns 


within themſelves, make uſe of words inſtead of ideas; 


at leaſt when the ſubje& of their meditation contains 
in it complex ideas. Which is a great evidence of 
the imperfection and uncertainty of our ider of that 
kind, and may, if attentively made uſe of, ſerve for 
a mark to ſhow! us, what are thoſe things we have 
clear and perfect 'eſtabliſhed- idea: of, and wat lot. 


For. if we will e obſerve the N our mind! 


r 
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takes i in thinking and reaſoning, we ſhall find, I ſup. 
poſe, that when we make any propoſitions within ont 
own thoughts about white or black, ſweet or bitter ga 
triangle or a circle, we can and often do frame in our 
minds the ideas themſelves, without reflecting, on the 
names. But when we would conſider, or make propo- 
ſitions about the more complex ideas, as of a man, vi. 
triol, fortitude, glory, we uſually put the name. for the 
idea: becauſe the ideas theſe names ſtand for, being 


for the moſt part imperfect, confuſed, and undeter. 


mined; we reflect on the names ROLE SBA becaule 
they are more clear, certain and diſtin&, and readier 
occur to our thoughts than the pure ideas and fo we 
make uſe of theſe words inſtead of the 7deas them- 
ſelves, even when we would meditate. and reaſon 
within ourſelves, and make tacit mental propoſitions, 
In /ubftances, as has been already noted, this is occa- 
fioned by the imperfection of our Aer : we making 


the name ſtand for the real eſſence, of which we have 


no idea at all. In modes, it is occaſioned by the great 
number of ſimple ideas, that go to the making them 
up. For many of them being compounded, the name 
occurs much eaſier than the complex idea itſelf, which 
requires time and attention to be recolleQed, 1 ex- 
actly repreſented to the mind, even in thoſe men who 
have formerly been at the pains to do it; and is ut- 
terly impoffible to be done by thoſe, who, though 
they have ready in their memory the greateſt part of 
the common words of their language, yet perhaps 
never troubled themſelves i in all their lives to conſider 
what preciſe ideas the moſt of them ſtood for. Some 
_ confuſed or. obſcure notions have ſerved their turns; 
and many who talk very much of religion and con- 


ſcience, of church and faith, of power and right, of 
obſerufions and humour, melancholy and choler, 
would perhaps have little left in their thoughts and 


meditations, if one ſhould deſire them to think only 


5 of the things themſelves, and lay by thoſe words, 


with which they ſo often codtound others, and not 
ſeldom the: mſelves alſo, h | 
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Bur to return to the conſideration of truth: we muſt, 


T ſay, obſerve two ſorts. of Propoſitions that we are 


capable of making. 
Fir/t, Mental, wherein the ideas in our underſtane- i 
ings are without the ufe of words put together, or e- 


parated by the mind, perceiving or judging of their 


W or difagreement. 

Secondly, Verbal propofitions, why are words, the 
figns of our ideas, put together or ſe eparated in Nrma- 
tive or negative ſentences, By which way of affirmin 8 

or denying, theſe ſigns, made by ſounds, are as it 
were put together or ſeparated one from another. So 


that propoſition conſiſts in joining or ſeparating ſigns, 
and truth conſiſts in the putting together or ſeparating 


thoſe ſigns according as the things, which they ſtand 
for, agree or diſagree. 
'$ 6. Men mental Propoſitions contain real Truth, - 
we and when verbal. 


Every one's experience will fatisfy him, that the 


mind, either by pereeivin gor ſuppoſing the agreement 


or diſagreement of any of its ideas, does tacitly within 


itſelf put them into a kind of propoſition affirmative 
or negative, which I have endeavoured to expreſs by 
the terms, putting together and ſe parating. But this 


action of the mind, which is ſo familiar to every think- 


ing and reaſoning man, is eafier to be conceived by 
reflecting on what paſſes in us when we affirm or deny, 


than to be explained by words. When a man has in 


his mind the zdea of two lines, vis. the fide and diago- 
nal of a ſquare, whereof the diagonal 1s an inch long,. 
he may have the idea alſo of the diviſion of that line, 
into a certain number of equal parts; v. g. into five, 


ten, an hundred, a thouſand, or any other number, 
and may have che idea of that inch line being t diviſible 


or not diviſible, into ſuch equal parts, as a certain 
number of them will be equal to the ſide-line. Now 
whenever he perceives, believes, or ſuppoſes ſuch a 


kind of * to N or diſagree to his idea of 
C6 
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that line, Be, as it were, ois or ſeparates thoſe. two 
ideas, vis. the idea of chat line, and the idea of that 


kind of divifibility ; and ſo makes a mental propoſi- | 


tion, which is true or falſe, according as fuch a kind 
of diviſibility, a diviſibility into ſuch, aliguot parts, 
does really agree to that line or no. When ideas are 


ſo put together, or ſeparated in the mind, as they, or 
the things they ſtand for do agree or not, that is, | 


J may call it nental truth. But truth of words is 


ſomething more; and that is, the affirming or deny- 


Ing of words.one of another, as the zdeas they ſtand 

- for agree or diſagree: and this again is twofold; ei- 
ther purely. verbal and trifling, which I ſhall ſpeak of, 
chap. 10. or real and inſtructive; which is the object 


of that real. Rt whieh we: Ow een of ls | 


OW 


y 7 Objection 3 e Truth, that thus it 5 


may all be chimerical. 


Bur Wok again will be apt to occur TER: inks, Aube | 


about truth, that did about knowledge: and it. will 


be objected, that if truth he nothing but the joining 


or ſeparating of words in propoſitions, as the ideas 
they ſtand. for agree or diſagree in mens minds, the. 
knowledge of trusb is not ſo valuable a thing” as it. 
is taken to be, nor worth the pains and time men 
employ” to the ſearch of it: ſince by this account it 


amounts to no more than the conformity of words to 


the chimerat of mens brains. Who knows. not what 
odd notions many mens heads are filled with, and 
what ſtrange ideas all mens brains are capable: of?. 
But if we reſt here, we know the truth of nothing by. 
this rule, but of the viſionary world in our own ima- 
|  ginations 3. nor have other truth, but what as much 


voncerns Harpies and centaurs, as men and horſes. | 
For thoſe, and the like, may be ideas in our heads, 


and have their agreement and diſagreement. there, as 
well as the ideas of real beings, and ſo have as true 


propoſitions made about them. And it will be alto- 


+ gether as true a propoſition, to ſay all centaurs are. 
5 re as chat all m men are animals; ; and the certain 
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ty of one as great as the other For in both che pro- 
poſitions, the words are put together, according to- 
the agreement of the idæas in our minds: and the 


agreement of the idea: of animal with that of centaum, 


is as clear and viſible to the mind, as the agreement 


of the idea of animal with that of man; and ſo theſe 


two propoſitions are equally true, * ure 
But of what uſe 1s all ſuch truth to us? 

9 8. ee Real Truib is about Ideas agreeing. 

80 things. | 

Bash uh has been ſaid in the eee, W 
to diſtinguiſh-real from imaginary. knowledge, might: 
fuffice here, in anſwer to this doubt, to diſtinguiſh 
real truth from chimer ical, or (if you pleaſe) barely. 
nominal, they depending both: on the ſame foundation ;. 
yet it may not be amiſs here again to eonfider, that 
though our words fignify nothing but our ideas, yet: 
being deſigned by them to ſignify things, the truth 
they contain, When put into propoſitions, will be only. 
verbal, when they ſtand for ideas in the mind, that 
have not an agreement with the reality of things. 
And therefore truth, as well as knowledge, may well 
come under the diſhectien of verbal and real; that 
being only verbal truth, wherein terms are joined ac- 
cording to the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas 
they ſtand for, without regarding whether our ideas 
are ſuch as really have, or are capable of having an 
exiſtence in nature. But then it is they contain real. 
truth, when theſe ſigns are joined, as our ideas agree; 
and when our ident are ſuch, as we know are capable of 
having an exiſtence in nature: which in ſebſtances we 
cannot know, but by knowing that ſuch have exiſted... 

F 9. Falſehood is tbe joining of Names eee 

_ than their Ideas agree. 

Trvrn 4s the marking down in words the agreement: 
or diſagreement of ideas as it is. Falſebood: is the 
marking down in words the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of ideas otherwiſe than it is. And ſo far as 
theſe. ideas, thus marked by ſounds, agree to their 
W ſo far only i is the truth Rand The knows. 


e 2 in generul. ; ml 
ledge of. this truth conſiſts in „ what ideas the 


words ſtand for, and the perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of ee SO according as it is 
marked by thoſe words. . 


910. General Propytions to be eaten of more at. 


large. 
Bur bergie words are looked on as the great conduits 


of truth and knowledge, and that in conveying and 


| receiving of truth, and commonly in reaſoning about 
it, we make uſe of words and propofitions, I ſhall 
more at large inquire, wherein the certainty of real 
truths, contained in propoſitions, conſiſts, and where 
it is to be had; and endeavour to ſhow in what ſort 


of univerſal propoſitions we are capable of Nee cer. 


tain of their real truth or falſehood. 


I ſhall begin with general propoſitions, as thoſe | 


which moſt employ our thou ghts, and exerciſe our 
contemplation. General truths are moſt looked after 
by the mind, as thoſe that moſt enlarge our know- 
ledge; and by their comprehenſiveneſs, fatisfying us 
at once of many particulars, enlarge our view, and 
ſhorten our way to knowledge. | 
98911. Moral and metaphyſi real Trath.” 

Bestpxs truth taken in the ſtrict ſenſe before-men- 
tioned, there are other ſorts of truths; as, 1. Moral 
truth, which is ſpeaking. of things according to the 
: perſuaſion of our own minds, though the propoſition 
we ſpeak agree not to the reality of things. 2. Me- 


tapbyfical truth, which is nothing but the real exiſt- 


ence of things, conformable to the ideas to which we 
have annexed their names. This, though it ſeems to 
confiſt in the very beings of things, yet when con- 
ſidered a little nearly, will appear to include a tacit 


propoſition, whereby the mind joins that particular 
thing to the idea it had before ſettled with a name to 
it. But theſe conſiderations of truth, either having 


been before taken notice of, or not being much to our 


preſent purpoſe, it agen fultice here only to Wer men- 
tioned them. | 
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oH the examining and judging of ideas by 
themſelves, their names being quite laid aſide, 


be the beſt and ſureſt way to clear and diſtin know- 
ledge; yet through the prevailing cuſtom of 


ſounds for ideas, I think it is very ſeldom practiſed. 

Every one may obſerve how common it is for names 
to be made uſe of, inſtead. of the idea themſelves, 
even when men think and reaſon within their own 
breaſts ; eſpecially if the ideas be very complex, and 
made up of a great collection of ſimple ones. This 
makes the conſideration of words and propęſitions ſo 
neceſſury a part of the treatiſe of knowledge, that it is 


very hard to ſpeak intelligibly of the one, without | 


explaining the other. : 
9 2. General Truths hardly: to. An ee but 
A in verbal Propoſitions. © 
ALL. the knowledge we have, being only; of particular 


or general truths, it is evident that whatever may be 
done in the former of theſe, the latter, which is that 
which with reaſon is moſt ſought after, can never be 


well made known, and is very ſeldom apprebended, 


but as conceived and expreſſed im words. It is not 


therefore out of our way, in the examination of our 
knowledge, to inquire into the truth and ann of 
univerſal propoſitions. 

$ 3; Certainty twofold, of Truth and of Knowledge. 
Bur that we may not be miſled in this caſe, by that 
which is the danger every where, I mean by the 
doubtfulneſs of terms, it 1s fit to obſerve, that cer- 
tainty is twofold ; certainty of truth, and certainty of 
tuo wledge. Certainty of truth is, when words are ſo 
put together in propoſitions, as exactly to expreſs the 
agreement or TOO of the ideas they ſtand for, 


64 Duiverſal Propyſitions, . 


— 


beg certain of the truth of any propoſition. 


$: 4. No Propog/ition. can be known to be true, BY. 


the Effence of each Species mentioned is not Eno n. 


Naw becauſe we cannot be certain of the truth any 
. general. propoſition, unle we know. the preci/e 45 
and exteut of the ſpecies its terms ſtand for, it is neceſ. 
tary we ſhould know the eſſence of each Species, wh 


is that which conſtitutes and bounds. it. This, in 


- theſe, the real and nominal eſſence being the fame; ; 


or, which is all one, the abſtra& idea which the gele- 
ral term ſtands, for, being the ſole eſſence and boun- 


dary that is or can be ſuppoſed. of the Hhecies, there 
can be no doubt, how, far the /pecres extends, or 
what things are comprehended under each term: 


which, it is evident, are all that have an exact con- 


formity with the idea it ſtands for, and no other. 
But in ſubſtances wherein a real eſſence diſtin& from 
the nominal, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, determine, and 
bound the ſpecies, t the extent of the general word is 


very uncertain: becauſe not knowing this real el. 


ſenee, we cannot know what is, or is not of that 75 6. 


cies 3: and..conſequently what: may,. or may not. 225 1 


ceertainty be affirmed of it. And thus ſpeaking of a: 
man, or gold, or any other ſpecies of natural ſubſtarices,, 


as nenen ers conſtituted by a preciſe real eſſence, which 


nature regularly 1mparts to every individual of that: 


Kind, whereby, it is made to be of that ſpecies, we can») | 
not be certain of the truth of any affirmation 0 nega- Nv 


tion made of id, : a or man, Or gold, taken in this : | 


ſenſe, and uſed. for Species; of. things. conſtituted by 


real eſſences different From. the complex idea in the 1 


mind of. the ſpeaker, ſtand for we Know not what: 
and the extent of theſe ſpecies, With ſuch boundaries, 
are ſo unknown and undetermined, that it is impoſ- 
ſible. with any certainty to affirm, that all men are ra- 
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| 8 i n Or. that. all l 15 yellow. . But v where the 1 no. | 


Hog W. 
as really it is. Certainty of knowledge i is, to perceiye 
the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, as expreſſed | 
in any propoſition. | This we uſually call knowing, or 


n all 


fimple ideas and modes, is not hard to do. For in. 
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minal eſſence is kept to, as the boundary of each ſpe- 
cies, and men extend the application of any- general 
term no farther than to/the particular things in which 
the complex idea it ſtands for is to be found, there 
they are in no danger to miſtake the bounds of each 
ſpecres, nor can be in doubt, on this account, whether 
any propoſition be true or na. I have choſe to ex- 
plain this uncertainty of propoſitions in this ſcholaſtic 
way, and have made uſe of the terms of efences and 
ſpecies, on purpoſe to ſhow the abſurdity and inconve- 
nience there is to think of them, as of any other ſort 
of realities, than barely abſtra& ideas with names to 
them. To ſuppoſe that the /peczes of things are any 
thing but the ſorting. of them under genera] names, 
according as they agree to ſeveral abſtract zdeas, of 
which we make thoſe names the figns, is to confound 
truth, and introduce uncertainty into all general pro- 
politions that can be made about them. Though 
therefore theſe things might, to people not poſſeſſed 
with ſcholaſtic learning, be perhaps. treated of in a 
better and clearer way ; yet thoſe. wrong notions. of 
eſences or ſpecies having got root in moſt people's 
minds, who have received any tincture from the learn 

ing which has prevailed in this part of the world, are 
to be diſcovered and removed, to make way for that 
uſe 5 words which ſhould. convey 8 with it. 


for Ne ET are ny ta be eee, by Sen! 
efences, which we know not, are not capabie to convey 
certainty to the underſtanding :. of the truth of general 
propoſitions made , up. of, ſuch terms, we cannot be 
ſure. The reaſon whereof is Plain : for how can we 
be ſure that this or that quality 1s in gold, when. we 
know not what is or is not gold? Since in this way 
of ſpeaking, nothing is gold but what partakes of an 
eſſence, which we not knowing, .einnot know where 
It is or is. not, and ſo cannot be ſure that any parcel 
of matter in the world is or is not in this ſenſe gold; 


being incurably ignorant, Whether it has or has not 


P a 
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that which makes any thing to be called gold, in 
that real eſſence of gold whereof we have no idea 
at all: this being as impoſſible for us to know, as. it 


is for a blind man to tell in what flower the colour of 


of a panſie is, or is not to be found, whilſt he has;,ng 
idea of the colour of a Pnnſie at all. Or if we could 
(which is impoſſible) certainly know where a. real 
eſſence, which we know not, is; v. g. in what par. 
cels of matter the real eflence of gold is; yet could 

we not be ſure, that this or that quality could with 
truth be affirmed of gold: ſince it is impoſſible for 3; 
to know, that this or that quality or iden has a necel- 
ſary connection with a real eſſence, of which we haye 
no idea at all, whatever ſpecies that ſuppoſed real el. 
ſence may be imagined to conſtitute. 


6. The Truth of few univerſal Propoſitions con: 


| _ cermng 8 ubſtances i is to be known. 
On the other fide, the names of ſubſtances, w 


1 11H 


when made 


uſe of, as they ſhould be, for the ideas men have in 


their minds, though they carry a clear and determi- 
nate fignification' with them, will not yet ſerve usito 
make many univerſal propofi trons, of - whoſe truth ue 
can be certain. Not becauſe in this uſe of them we 
are uncertain what things are ſigniſied by them, hut 
becauſe the complex ideas they ſtand for, are ſuch 


. combinations of ſimple ones, as carry not with them 


nee wi woke Weds ow oY 
a very few other eas. / 
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ſubſtances properly ſtand for, are collections of ſuch 
qualities as have been obſerved: to co-exiſt in an un- 


known ſubſtratum, which we call fub/ance 5 but what 
other qualities neceſſarily co-exiſt with fuch combina- 
tions, we cannot certainly know, unleſs we can dil. 
cover their natural dependence; which. in their pri- 


mary qualities, we can go but a very little way in; 
and in all their ſecondary qualities, we can diſcover no 
connection at all, for the reaſons mentioned, 


Book Is, 
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572. T. Becauſe we know not the real conſtitutions of 
ſubſtances,” on which each ' ſecondary qnality partieu- 
larly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would ferve 
us only for experimental (not univerſal) knowledge; 
and reach with certainty no farther than that bare 1 in- 
ſtance: becaufe our underſtandings can diſeover no 
conceivable connection between any ſecondlary quality, 
and any modification whatſoever'of any of the primary 
ones. And therefore there are very few general pro- 
poſitions to be made concerning ſubſtances, which can 
ey with them undogotied certainty. PTTL SO VTTZ 72 
e 8. Aft ante n Cold.” (nt O41 

ALL 8011 15 freed, is a propolition whefe* truth we 
cannot be certain of, how'univerſally ſoever it be be- 
lieved. For if, according to the uſeleſs imagination 
of the ſchools,” any one ſuppoſes the term gold to 
ſtand for a ſpecies 'of things ſet out by nature, by a, 
real eſſence belonging to it, it is evident he knows 
not what particular ſubſtances are of that ſpecies; 

and ſo cannot, with certainty, affirm any thing univer- 
fally of gold. But if he makes gold ſtand for a ſpecies 


determined by its nominal eſſence, let the nominal eſ- 


ſence, for example, be the complex idea of a body of 
a certain ye/low colour, malleable, fuſible, and heavier 
than any other Known; in this proper uſe of © the . 
word gold, there is no difficulty to know what is or 
is not gold. But yet no other quality can with cer." 
tainty be univerſally affirmed or denied of gold, but 
what hath a diſcoverable connection or inconſiſtency 
with that nominal eſſence. Fixedneſs, for example, 
having no neceſſary connection, that we can diſcover, 
with the colour, weight, or any other ſimple idea of 
our complex. one, or with the whole combination to- 
gether; it is impoſſible that we ſhould certainly know 
is e of this Lp om" d that all {dam e 
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Fon tende is no diſcoverable” connection betwesn fred. 
neſs, and the colour, weight, and other ſimple idea, 
of that nominal eſſence of gold; ſo if we make our 
complex idea of gold, a body yellow, fufeble, ductile, 
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weighty, and en we ſhall be at the ſame uncertain. Wanot! 
ty concerning. ſolubility in agua regia, and for the in w. 
ſame reaſon: ſince we can never, from | conſidera. from 
tion of the ideas themſelves, with certainty affirm ot N cerni 
deny of a body, whoſe complex idea is made up the 
yellow, very weighty, ductile, fuſible, and fixed, that but 
it is ſoluble in agua regia ; and ſo on, of the reſt of Weve! 
its qualities. I would gladly meet with one general! 
_ affirmation concerning any quality of gold, that any 
one can certainly know is true. It will, no doubt, be 
preſently objected, is not this an univerſal certain pro. 
poſition, all gold is malleable ? To which I anſwer, it 
is a very certain propoſition, if malleableneſs be a patt 
of the complex idea the word gold ſtands for. But 
then here is nothing affirmed of go/d, but that that | 
ſound ſtands for an idea in which malleableneſs is con. 
tained: and ſuch a ſort of truth and certainty as this, 
it is to ſay a centaur is four-footed. But if malleable. 
neſs makes not a part of the ſpecific eſſence the name 
gold ſtands for, it is plain, all gold is malleable, is not 
2 certain propoſition. : Becauſe, let the complex idea 
of gold be made up of which ſoever of its other qua- 
lities you pleaſe, malleableneſs will not appear to de- 
pend 5 that complex idea, nor follow from any ſimple 
one contained in it: the connection that alleableneſe has 
| (if it has any) with thoſe other qualities, being only I of 
by the intervention of the real conſtitution of its in- ¶ th 
ſenſible parts; which, ſince we know not, it is impoſ- Wan 
ſible we ſhould perceive that connection, unleſs we do 
could diſcoyer that which ties them together.. e 
5 10. As far as any ſuch Coexiſtence can be Snow 9 
fo far univerſal Propefitions may be certain. But ne 
this will go but a litile way, becauſe, © Wc: 
THz. more, indeed, of theſe co-exiſting qualities we v 
unite into one complex idea, under one name, the v 
more preciſe. and determinate we make the fignifica- is 
tion of that word; but yet never make it thereby Ill { 
more capable of univerſal certainty, in reſpect of other t 
qualities not contained in our complex idea ; ſince we Ib 
perceive not their connection or dependendence one on M© 


hap 


* 


I; 
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in. another, being ignorant both of that real conſtitution 
he in which they are all founded, and alſo how they flow 

a from it. For the chief part of our knowledge con- 

or Mcerning ſubſtances, is not, as in other things, barely of 

of Wthe relation of two idens that may exiſt ſeparately ; 

at but is of the neceſſary connection and co-exiſtence of 

of Wcveral diſtin zdeas in the ſame ſubject, or of their 

ral MW repugnancy ſo to co- exiſt. Could we begin at the 

ny other end, and diſcover what it was, wherein that co- 

be lour confiſted, what made a body lighter or heavier, 

0. W what texture of parts made it malleable, fuſible, and 

it Wiixed, and fit to be diſſolved in this ſort of liquor, and 

rt not in another; if (I ſay) we had ſuch an idea as this 7 
ut W of bodies, and cbuld pergeive'wherein all ſenfible qua- 

at Wlities originally conſiſt, and how they are produced; 

n- wwe might frame ſuch abſtract ideas of them, as would : 


s, W furniſh us with matter of more general knowledge, 
te. and enable us to make univerſal propofitions, that 
xe WM ſhould carry general truth and cerfamty with them. 
ot But whilſt our complex ideas of the ſorts of ſubſtances 
a Ware ſo remote from that internal real conſtitution, on 
„ MW which their ſenſible qualities depend, and are made up 
„Jof nothing but an imperfect collection of thoſe appa- 
e rent qualities our fenſes can diſcover; there can be 
very few general propoſitions concerning ſubſtances, 
y Jof whoſe: real trutiz we can be certainly aſſuted: ſince 
„chere are but few fimple zdeas, of whofe connection 


and neceflary co- exiſtence we can have certain and un- 
& Wl doubted knowledge. I imagine, amongſt all the /e- 

\ WW condary qualities of fubſtances, and the powers relat- 
„ig to them; there cannot any two be named, whoſe. 
t neceſſary co-exiſtence, or fepugnance to co-exiſt, can 
eertainly be known, unleſs in thoſe of the ſame fenſe, 
which neceſſarily exclude one another, as I have elſe. 
where ſhowed. No one, I think, by the colour that 
tis in any body, can certainly know what ſmell, taſte, 
ſound, or tangible qualities it has, nor what altera - 
tons it is capable to make or receive, on or from ether. 
bodies. The ſame may be ſaid of the found or taſte, 
1 


&c; Our ſpecific names of fubſtances ſtanding for 
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any collections of ſuch ideas, it is not to be wondered 
that we can with them make very few general pro- 
poſitions of undoubted real certainty. But yet ſo far 
as any complex idea, of any ſort of ſubſtances, con. 


tains in it any fimple idea, whoſe neceſſary co-exiſlency 


with any other may be diſcovered, ſo far univer fal 


propoſitions may with certainty be made concerning it: 
v. g. could any one diſcover a neceſſary connection be. 


tween malleableneſs, and the colour or weight of gold, 


or any other part of the complex idea ſignified by that 
name, he might make a certain univerſal propoſition 
concerning gold in this reſpect; and the real truth af 
this propoſition, that all gold is malleable, world be az; 
certain as of this, the three angles of all right lined ri. 


angles are equal to two right ones. 


i The Qualities which make our complex 1 : 
of Subſtances, depend moſtly on external, remote | 


and unperceived Cauſes. 


Hap we ſuch ideas of ſubſtances, a8 to "new wa 


real conſtitutions produce thoſe ſenſible qualities we 


find in them, and how thoſe qualities flowed from 
thence, we could by the ſpecific ideas of their real 


eſſences in our own minds, more certainly find out 
their properties, and diſcover what qualities they had 


or had not, than we can now by our ſenſes : and to 


know the properties of gold, it would be no more ne- 


ceſſary that go/d ſhould exiſt, and that we ſhould make. 
5 experiments upon it, than it is neceſſary for the know 
mo the properties of a triangle, that a triangle ſhould 


exiſt in any matter; the idea in our minds would 
ſerve for the one as well as the other. But we are 


ſo far from being admitted into the ſecrets of Nature, 


that we ſcarce ſo much as ever approach the firſt en- 


trance towards them. For we are wont to conſider the 
ſubſtances we meet with, each of them as an entire 
thing by itſelf, having all its qualities in itſelf, and in- 
pendent of other things; overlooking, for the moſt | 
part, the operations of thoſe inviſible fluids they are 


encompaſſed with, and upon whoſe motions and ope- 
rations eee the ee. Part of thoſe qualities 


, 


lap. 6. Their Truth and Certainty. Lo 
which are taken notice of, in them, and are made by 
us the inherent marks of diſtinction whereby we know 
ar and denominate them. Put a piece of gold any where 
1 by itfelf, ſeparate from the reach and influenpe of all 
c chi bodies, it will immediately loſe! all its colour and 
a veight, and perhaps malleableneſs too; which, for 
t: ought I:know, would be changed into perfect friabi- 
„ Iiity. Water, in which to us fluidity is an eſſential 
d, quality, left to itſelf, would ceaſe to be fluid. But 
at Wif inanimate bodies owe ſo much of their preſent 
u ſtate to other bodies without them, that they would 
of not be what they appear to us, were thoſe bodies that 
3 environ them removed, it is yet more ſo in vegetables, 
i- which are nouriſhed, grow, and produce leaves, flow- 
ers, and feeds, in a conſtant ſucceſſion. And if we 
s look a little nearer into the ſtate of animals, we ſhall 
, find that their dependence, as to life, motion, and the 
moſt confiderable qualities to be obſerved in them, is 
at I ſo wholly on extrinſical | cauſes and qualities of other 
e bodies, that make no part of them, that they cannot 
m ſubſiſt a moment without them: though yet thoſe 
al bodies on which they depend, are little taken notice 
it of, and make no part of the complex ideas we frame 
d of thoſe animals. Take the air but a minute from 
o the greateſt part of living creatures, and they pre- 
= W{ntly loſe ſenſe, life, and motion. This the neceſſity 
e Hof breathing has forced into our knowledge. But 
- bow many other extrinſical, and poſſibly very remote 
d bodies, do the ſprings of thoſe. admirable machines de- 
d pend on, which are not vulgarly obſerved, or ſo much 
e Ms thought on; and how many are there, which the 
, Wicvereſt inquiry can never diſcover? The inhabitants 
„Pot this ſpot of the univerſe, though removed ſo many 
e millions of miles from the ſun, yet depend ſo much 
e Jon the duly tempered motion of particles coming from, 
or agitated by it, that were this earth removed but a 
t mall part of that diſtance out of its preſent ſituation, 
and placed a little farther or nearer that ſource of 
heat, it is more than probable that the greateſt part 
of the animals 3 in it would immediately periſh : ſince 
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we find them ſo often deſtroyed by an exctfs of defett 
of the fan's: warmth, which an accidental pofitloti, in 


the ravage made often on ſeveral ſorts of animals, + \ 


ſome parts of this our little globe, expoſes. them to. 
The qualities obſerved in a 7ozdftone mmuſt needs habe 
their fouree far beyond the confines of that body; ; and 


inviſible caüfes, the certain death (as we are told) 
ſome of 'th&m, by barely paſſing the line, or, as it is 


certain*of'8thers, by being removed into a neighbour. 


ing country, e evidently ſhow that the concurrence and 
oper? on of ſeveral bodies, with which they are ſel. 


do .nhought to have any thing to do, is abſolutely 
neceſſary to make them be what they appear to us, 


and to preſerve thoſe qualities by which we know and 


diſtinguiſh them. We are then quite out of the way, 


when we think that things contain within themſelves 


; YELP 


the qualities that appear to us in them: And we, in 


vain ſearch for that conſtitution within the body of a 
fly, or an elephant, upon which depend thoſe qualities 


and powers we obſerve in them. For which, per- 


haps, to underſtand them aright, we ought to look 


not only beyond this our earth and atmoſphere, but 
even beyond the ſun, or remoteſt ſtar our eyes have 
yet diſcovered. For how much the being and opera. 


tion of particular ſubſtances in this our globe depend 


on cauſes utterly beyond our view, is impoſſible for 
us to determine. We ſee and perceive ſome of the 
' motions, and groſſer operations of things here about 
us; but whence the ſtreams come that Keep all theſe | 


curious machines in motion and repair, how convey- 


ed and modified, is beyond our notice and apprehen- 
ſion: and the great parts-and wheels, as I may ſo ſay, 


of this ſtupenduous ſtructure of the univerſe, may, 
for ought we know, have ſuch a connection and de- 
pendence in their influences and operations one upon 


another, that perhaps things in this our manſion would 


put on quite another face, and ceaſe to be what they 


are, if ſome one of the ſtars or great bodies incom- 
Prehenſibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe to be or 
move as it does. This is certain. Things however 
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I Chap, 6. Ther Truth and me. 89 
abfolute and entire they ſeem in themſelves, are but 
retainers to other parts of nature, for that which they 
are moſt taken notice of by us. Their obſervable 
qualities, actions, and powers, are owing to ſomething 
without them; and there is not ſo complete and per- 
fect a part that we know of nature, which. does rot 
owe the being it has, and the excellencies of it, to its 
neighbours ; and we muſt not confine our thoughts 
within the ſurface: of any. body, but look a great 
1 Leal farther, to nee Oey thoſe qualities 
chat are in it. 
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1 2 imper fc ideas of ſubſtances. ; and that the real eſ⸗ 
| ſences, on which depend their properties- and operas. 
oO tions, are unknown to us. We cannot diſcover” fo 
x much as that Ave, Higare, and texture of their minute 
and active parts, which is really in them; much leſs 
the different motions and impulſes made in and 
them by bodies from without, upon which depends, 
and by which is formed, the greateſt and moſt remarks 
able part of thoſe qualities we obſerve in them, and 
of which our complex ideas of them are made up. 
This conſideration alone is enough to put an end to 
all our hopes of ever having the ideas of their real 
eſſences ; which, whilſt we want the nominal eſſences 
for we make uſe of inſtead of them, will be able to furs 
niſh us but very ſparingly with any general Enowlkedge, 
or 12. propoſitions capable of real certaimy. 
13. e may rracb farther, Bed ge 7s not 
oy _ Knowledge. 
Vr are not therefore to wonder, if certainty den to be 
% bound in very few general propolitions made coneern- 
27 ing ſubſtances: Our knowledge of their n | 
properties go very feldom farther than our Tenfes 
pon reach and inform us. Poſfibly inquiſitive and obſerve 
ing men may, by ſtrength of judgment penetrate far- 
ther, and on probabilities taken from wary obſerva- 
tion, and hints well laid together, often gueſs: right at 
what experience lus nov Net 3 . _ 
Vol. III. . D of 
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the abſtrack 7 far of fubſtances, for which the 57 fe 25 
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determinate fig fication, have a di ſcoverable « co 
tion or inconfiitency with but a very few other py 
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the certainty of univerſal propoſitions Concern TY 
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nerally and with certainty pranoubce,” th t it hay or 


bas not'this qr that other quality Belong aging to it, 5 
| conſtantly co-exiſting or inconiltent with 
wherever it Is to be found, OOO . 


that idea, 
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Babokb we can have any tolerable Knowledge of this 


Kind, we'tault firſt know what changes the primary 
giralitics of one body do tegularly produce in the op 
mary. qualities of another, and how. Second y, 

muſt know what primary qualities of any body ptoduce 
certain ſenſations or ꝛdeas in us. his is in 1 tei ho 
lefs than to know all the effects of matter, under its 


divers modifications of bulk, figure, coheſion of parts, 


motion and reſt. Which, 1 think, every body wil 
allow, is utterly impoſſible to be known by us with- 
ont revelation. Nor if it were revealed to us, what 
fort of figure, bulk and motion of corpuſcles, would 


produce in us the ſenſation of a yellow colour, and 


what ſort-of figure, bulk and texture of parts, in the 
Juperficies of any body, were fit to give ſuch cor- 
e their gue motion to produce chat dode 
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| thoſe minute parts, by which the 
ſenſes, that ſo we might by thoſe frame our abſtract 
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would that be enough to make univerſal. det 

with certainty, concerning the ſeveral ſorts, of them, 
unlefs we had faculties acute enough to perceive the | 
preciſe bulk, figure, texture and motion af lies in 


operate. on our 


ideas of them. I have mentioned here. only corporeal 
ſubſtances, whoſe operations ſeem to lie more level to 
our underſtandings: For as to the operations. of ſpirits, , 
both their thinking and rig g bodies, we at firſt 
ſight | find ourſelves at a loſs; though perhaps when 
we have applied our thoughts a little nearer to the 
confideration of bodies, and their operations, and ex- 
amined how far our notions, even in theſe, reach, 
with any clearneſs, beyond ſenſible matter of fact, we 
ſhall be bound to confeſs, thzt even in theſe too wer” 
diſcoveries amount to very little beyond perfect ign 

rance and incapacity. 

dis. Whilſt our Ideas of Subſlances contans not 
| their real Conſtitutions, we can make bat few ge- 
neral certain Propoſitions concerning tbem. 

Tunis is evident, the ab rat complex ideas of ſubſtances, 
for which their general names-ſtand, not comprehend- 
ing their real conſtitutions, can afford 15 but very little 
uni ver ſal certainty. Becauſe our ideas of them are not 
made up of that, on which thoſe qualities we obſerve 
in them, and would inform ourſelves about, do depe: 

or with which they have any certain connection: v. go 
Let the zdea to which we give the name man, be, as it 
commonly is, a body of the ordinary ſhape, with ſenſe, 
voluntary motion, and reaſon joined to it: This be- 
ing the abſtract dea, and conſcquently the eſſence of 
our ſpecies man, we can make but. very few. general 
certain propoſitions concerning man, ſtanding for ſuch 
an idea. Becauſe not knowing the real conſtitution 
on which ſenſation, power of motion, and reaſoning, 
with that peculiar ſhape, depend, and whereby they 
ꝛre united together in the ſame ſubject, there are very 
few other qualities, with which we can perceive them 


to have a neceſſary connection: and therefore we Cal. 
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8 regs our n 55 of man, It" ai ab- 
ſtract idea that name ſtands for. We muſt in theſe 
And the like appeal to trial in particular ſubjects, 

which can reach but a little way. We muſt content 
ourſelves with probability in the reſt; but can have 

no general certainty, whilſt our ſpecific idea of man 
contains not that real conſtitution, which is the root, 
wherein all his inſeparable. qualities are united, and 
om whence they flow. *' Whilſt our idea, tlie whrc 
tan ſtands for, is only an imperfect collection of ſome 
fenfible qualities and powers in him, there is no ail 

| | cernible connection or repugnance between our fpes 

Aa, and the operation of either the parts of hemlog 

{or ſtones, upon his conſtitution. There are animal 

Es chat ſafely eat hemlock; and others that are nourtthet | 

by wood and ſtones: But as long as we want 74eas of 

ttzhoſe real conſtitutions. of different forts of animals, 

|  whereon theſe and the like qualities and powers 48. 

pend, we muſt not hope to reach certainty in univerſal } 

Propoſitions concerning them. Thoſe few idea onl 

which have a diſcernible connection with our nomi 

Z effence, or any part of it, can afford us ſuch propoſitier 5. 

1 But theſe are ſo few, and of ſo little moment, that 'we 

may juſtly look on our certain general ee K 

* as almoſt none at all. 4 oY 

9 16. Me en lier the general an nt „ , Py 
poſitions. 7735 2 

7 To conclude, general ee, of Willa! Kind 19 

ever, are then only capable of certaitity, when 

= terms uſed in them ſtand for ſuch ideas, whoſe 1 72 

5 ment or diſagreement, as there expreſſed,” is capable 

9 to be diſcovered by us. And we are then Certain bf 

their truth or falſehood, when we perceive the. we ry 6 

13 terms ſtand for, to agree or not agree, according, mM. 

3 they are armed or denied one of another. Wente ; 
: we N elke notice, that uw ara is never w I] | 
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be found but in our ideas. Whenever we go to 
ſeek it elſewhere in experiment, or obſervations. with- 
out us, our, knowledge goes not beyond particulats- = 
It is the contemplation of our own abſtract ef _ 
1 is s to afford us e e 


- CHAP, wa. 


or MAXINS. | 


1 ee aa © 

HERE. are a ſort of propoſitions, which under 

the name of maxims and axioms have paſſed for 
Bae os +l of ſcience ; and becauſe they are fe. ee 
have been ſuppoſed innate, although no body (that I 
know) ever went about to ſhow the reaſon and four 
dation of their clearneſs or oogency. It may hew- 
ever be worth while to inquire into the reaſoy of 
their evidence, and ſee whether. it be peculjar 7 
alone, and alſo examine how far they influence and 
govern our ether knowledge: 7 

4$ 2. Wherein that Self- evidence eon, E = 
KNowLEDGE, as has been ſhown, conſiſts in the per 
ception of the agreement or. diſagreement. of dear: 
Now where that agreement or difagreement i is per- 
ceived immediately. by. itfelf,, without the interyen= 


tion or help: of any other, there our , Inowledge is 
felf-evident. This will appear to be fo to any one, 


who will but conſider any of thoſe propoſitions, Which, 
without any proof, he afſents to at firſt fight : for - 
in all of them he will find, that the reaſon of his 
aſſent is from that agreement or diſagreement, which 
the mind, by an immediate comparing them, finds 
in thoſe e anſwering the ee or negation. 


in the propoſition. 


9 3 Sezſfeevidence wor preatiar' to e Alben, 
Tuts being ſo, in the next place let us conlider, whe-- 
ther this evidence be peculiar only to thofe pro- 
politivas, which , under the name 8 
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having diſtin& ideas, this affords us as many. e 


„ Of Maxime A — 
| maxims, and have the dignity of axioms allowed thety 


And here it is plain, that ſeveral other truths; nit 
allowed to be axioms,” partake equally (with them in 
this fenfſ evidence. This we ſhall ſee, if we go dur 
theſe ſeveral ſorts of agreement or diſagreement df 
ideas, which I have above-mentioned; vx. identit 


relation, co-exiſtence; and real exiſtenoe; which will. 


diſcover to us, that not only thoſe few 'propofitions, 
which have had the credit of maxims, are: ſelf:evl. 
dent, but à great many, even almoſt an infinite num- 


ber of other propofitions are ſu c.... 


TS 1. Avvo. nrity and Diverſity „alk 
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are equally lf evident. don dun 39 04 | 


1 Fon, bf the- edel er perception of the 2 


reement 
or diſagreement of identity, being founded in 


mind's 
dent propoſitions, as we have diſtind dense 


one that has any knowledge at all, hasz as the foun. 
nen, of it, various and diftin@ dias Andd it is 


"the" firſt act of the mind (without which it can never 
de capable of any knowledge) to kom every 'oneldf 
itz ideas by itſelf, and diſtinguiſn it from others. K. 


"very one finds in himfeM; that he knows the 1a 
e as that he knows alfo,. when any one is in his 


Eberſtanding, and What it is: and that when more 
„man one are there, he knows them diſtincly and un- 


ccbnfuſedly one from another. Which always being 


1⁰ kit! being impoſſible but that he ſhould Perceibe 


Phat ſie perceives), he cen never be in doubt Rea 2 


alta is in his mind, that it is there, and isl that 14m it 
18, and that two distinct dens, hett they are in his 
mind, are there,” and ate not. one and the ſame" idea, 


So that all' ſuch + affirmations aud negations are made 


without any poffibilit y of doubt, uncertainty or he- 


ſitation, and muſt 'heceflarily' be aſſented to as ſoon 


ns, underſtood ;' that” is, as fool as we” have! in our 
minds detetmined te, which the terms in the pro- 


5 poſition ſtand for. And therefore wherever the mind 


with attention conſiders any ptopoſition, ſo as to pet. 
ceive 2 two 9 "0 by the * and affirm- 


— 
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ed or denioll one of: the other, |to.!be;the S 
ferent ; it is preſently. and infallibly certain of the 
truth of fuch a propoſition. and; this _— ee 
ther theſe propoſitions be in terms ſtandihg for mo 
general ideas, or ſuch as are Jeſs ſo, u. i 
"wank idea. of, being be affirmed of itſelf, as in, this 
propoſition, whatſoever: is, iss or amore particular 
idea be aflixmediof) itſelf, as a man ts a: man, or h 


foever zs- white is white ; or whether the idea af be- 
ing in. general be denied of not being, which, is the on- 


ly (if I may ſo call it), idea . different, from it, as in 


this other propofition, it is impgilibla for th: Jang thing 
to be, and not to Ble; ot any idea of any particular be- 


ing be denied of another different from it, as à mant 
-nat a bonſe, red i not blue, The difference of the 
ideas, as ſoon as the terms are underſtood, makes, the 
truth of the propoſition preſently viſihle, and; that 
with an equal eertainty and; eaſineſs in the lefs,, 5 
as the more general propoſitions, and, all for the ſame 
reaſon, vi. becauſe. the mind perceives, in an idege, 
that it has theo ſame idea to the ſame with itſelf; ant 
two different ideas tobe different, and not a. | 
And this it. is equally certain ef, whetheg — Aha | 
be more or leſs: general, abſtract N = 


It is not therefore alone to theſe two gene 


tions, whatſoever i, is; and, it is {mpeg ge ng 
ſame thing to be, and not to be; that this, ſelf-eyidence 
belongs by any peculiar, right. The perception of 
being, or not being, belongs no more to theſe, vague 
ideas, ſignified hy the terms whatſoever and thing. than 

it does, to any other ideas. Theſe two general maxims. 


amounting to no more, in ſhort, but this, that the y Je 

i the ſame, and ſame is not different, are truths known 
in more. particular inſtances, as well as in theſe. * 
neral maxims, and known alſo in particular inſtances, 
before, theſe general maxims are ever thought on, and 


draw all their force from the diſcernmeat of; the mind 


employed about particular idat. There is nothing 
more viſible than that the mind, without the help of 
any proof, or reflection on either of theſe general pro- 
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ns, perceives fo a 0 and knows fo 1 


; that the idea of white is the idea of white, and not 
the daa of blue; 3; and that the idea of White, when it 
is in the mind, is there, and is not abſent; that the 


conſideration of theſe axioms can add nothing to the 


evidence or certainty of its knowledge. Juſt ſo it is 
las every one may experiment in himſelf} in all. the 
*Jeas a man has in his mind: He knows each to be 


itſelf, and not to be another ; and to be in his mind, 
and not away when it is there, with a certainty that 
cannot be greater ; and therefore the truth of no ge · 


neral propoſition can be known with a greater certainty, 


nor add any thing to this. So that in reſpect of i. | 
dentity, our intuitive knowledge reaches as far as ont 
isa. And we are capable of making as many ſelf. 


evident propofitions, as We have names for diſtinct 


ideas. And I appeal to every one's own mind, whe. 
ther this propoſition, a circle is a circle, be not as, ſelf. | 
evident a propoſition, as that conliſting of more ge- 
geral terms, whatſoever is, is: And again, whether 


this propoſition, due is not rod, be not a 
f chat the mind can no more doubt, of, as ſoon as it un- 


derſtands the words, chat it does of that axiom, it ir 
empoſfible for the fame thing to be, and not t0 be 3 and | 


buf all the like. N 


bet 5. 2. * Oo cal feuer E [Have Jew falf-eviden 
Propofettons. _ | 
e UP A's 4d co-emtfience, or ſuch mecelary con- 
nection between two ideas, that in the ſubject where | 
one of them is ſuppoſed, there the other muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be alſo : Of ſuch agreement or <ſagreement as 


this, the mind has an immediate preception but in 


very few of them, and therefore in this fort we have 
-but very little intuitive knowledge; nor are there to 


be found very many ani th that are ſelf-evident, I 
though ſome there are; v. g. the idea of filling a 


place equal to the contents of its ſuperficies, being an- 
nexed to our idea of body, I think it is a ſelf-evident 
ä t two ode Oe be in the 22 | rok | 


- 


Ina other Relations we may have. 


THIRDLY, As to the re/ationgs of modes, , mathematici- 
ans have frames many ax ioms eoncernin yy that one re- 
lation of equality.” As equals taken from equals, the” 
"remainder will be equats ; which, with the reſt of that 
kind, however, they are received” for makims by the 
mathematicians; and are unqueſtionable trutiis; yet, 
think, that any one who conſiders them, will not 
find that they have u clearer / ſelf. evidence than theſe, 
that one and one are equal to two ; that if you ks « 
from the five fingers of one hand two, and from the. 


+744 % 


five fingers of the other band two, the remaining num- 


ers will be: equal, Theſe and a thouſand other fuch 
propoſitions may be found in numbers, which at the 
very firſt hearing, force the aſſent, and carry with 
them an equal, if not greater clearneſs, than thoſe ma- 


thematical axioms. | 
9 7. 4, Concerning real Fax: a we Bade none. 


** 


PooRTHalY, As to real exiftence, fince that has no con- 
nection with any other ideas, but that of ourſelves, 5 


ald öf a firſt being, we have in that, concerning the 
real exiſtence of all other beings, not ſo much as de- 
monſtrative, much leſs a felf evident knowledge ; and 
therefore concerning thoſe” there are no'maxims. 


9 8. Thoſe. Axioms' do not much Muence our other.” 


Knowledge. | 


Iv the Belt place, let us conſider, Welt fee "OY ; 


ey, ae 


— 


received maxims have upon the other parts of our 


knowledge. The rules Fanden! in the ſchools, tha 
-atl- reaſonings are ex fats e WW pr econceffis,. ſeem. : 
1 


to lay the foundation of all other knowledge in cheſe 


maximis, and to ſuppoſe them to be precognita ; Where 


by, 1 think, ate Meat theſe two things: Firſt, That 


theſe akoms are thoſe truths that are Atſt known to 
the mo And, Secondly, That upon them the other, 


290 5 knowleg e depend. 

c Fn &auſe they are ho the Truths 0 fr -/t 58 
Mees, That they ate not the f. uths ferft F#nown to the | 
mind is evident bo experience, as we have ſhown i in ano- - 


ORG Book I. Chap. 3. Who eiche not that a 
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child gertzinly knows, that a Granger, i 13 not its mo- 
ther z, thät its ſuck ing bottle is not Re, en long be- 


— 


fore he knows 1775 it 19 ꝛimpaſſfeble Vor th e "fame thing. to 
be, and not to be 2. And how many truths are there 
ut. numb LS, which it 15 obvious to. obſerve that 


the mind is, perfectly acquainted. with, and fully, con- 


vinced of, before it ever thought on theſe general 
maxims, to which mathematicians, in their arguings, 
do ſome 88 refer them! ? Whereof the reuſon 1 18 Very 


| ping, Lor Hat which makes the agg, * to er 


l 


e to be what it is, Ad every two diſt inct ideas 
being known not to he the ſame ; ; it muſt neceſſarily 


follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident truths. muſt be ft 


known, which conſiſt of ideas that are firſt. in the 


mind.: and the ideas fe in the mind, it is evident, 


are thoſe of particular things, from whence, by flow 


degrees, the underſtanding proceeds to ſome 7 ge- 


neral ones; which being taken from the ordinary and 
familiar objects of ſenfe, are ſettled in the mind, with 
general names to them. Thus particular ideas are ft 
received and diſtinguiſhed, and fo knowledge got about 


them; 3 and next to them, the leſs general or ſpecific, 


which are next to particular: For abſtract zdeas are 
not ſo obvious or eaſy to children, or the yet unexer- 
ciſed mind, as particular ones. If they ſeem ſo to 


grown men, it is only becauſe by conſtant and famili- 


ar uſe. they are made ſo. For when we nicely reflect 


upon them, we ſhall find, that general ideas are fic- 
tions and contrivances of the mind, that carry difficulty 


with them, and do.not ſo. eaſily offer themſelves, as we 
are apt to imagine. For example, does it not require 
ſome pains and {kill to form the general idea of a tri. 
angle (which is yet none of the moſt abſtraQ, compre- 


henſive and difficult), for it muſt be neither oblique, 


nor rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor ſcale- 


non; but al and n none of theſe at once ? In < ef, it 


ideas are put together. It is true, the mind, in t 


the haſte to them 1t can, for the conyeniency of com- 
munication and enlargement of knowledge ; ; to both 
which it is naturally very much inclined. But yet 
one has reafon to ſufpect ſuch ideas ate marks of our 
imperfection; at leaſt this is enough to ſhow, that 
the moſt abſtract and general ideas are not thoſe that 
the mind is #r/t and moſt eaſily acquainted with, nor 


9 % Mins N 
imperlect, that cannot ext 1 4 2 
wherein ſome parts of ſeveral different and inc 


imperfect ſtate, has need of ideas, and makes a 


fuch as its earlieſt knowledge is converſant about. 
910. Becauſe on them the other Parts of our Know- 
PL ledge do not depend. : 


r From what has been ſaid, it plainly fol- 


lows, that "theſe magnified maxzms are not the princl- 


ples and foundations of all our other &nowledge. For 
if there be a great many other truths, which have as 


much ſelf-evidence as they, and a great many that we 
know before them, it is impoſſible they ſhould be the 
principles, from which we deduce all other truths. 


Is it impoſſible to know that one and two are equal to 


three, but by virtue of this, or ſome ſuch axiom, vi. 
the whole is equal to all its parts taken together 2 Many 


a one knows that one and two are equal to three, with. 
out having heard, or thought on that, or any other 
axiom, by which it might be proved; and knows it 
as certainly, as any other man. knows, that the whole: 
is equal to all its parts, or any other maxim, and all. 


from the ſame' reaſon of ſelf- evidence; the equality: 


of thoſe ideas being as viſible and certain to him with= 


Pg 


out that, or any other axiom, as with it, it needing no 


proof to make it perceived; Nor after the knowle ge, 


that the whole is equal to all its parts, does he know 


that one and two are equal to these, better or more cer- 


_ tainly, than he did before. For if there be any odds: 
in thoſe ideas, the whole and parts are more obſcure,, 


or at leaſt more difficult to be ſettled in the mind, than 

thoſe of one, two and three. And indeed, 1 think, EF 

may alk theſe men, who will needs have all know 
[:- 


PSY 
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Hedge. hefiches thoſe general prineiples themſelves to. 
depend. on general, innate and ſelf· evident principles, 
what principle is requifite to prove, that one and ore 
are two, that two and two. are four, that three times 
two are /ix Which being known without any proof, 

do evince, that either all knowledge does not depend 
on certain pravognita, or general maxims, called prin. 
ciples, or elſe that theſe are prineiples; and if theſe. 
are to be counted principles, a great part of numeras 

tion will be ſo. To which if we add all the felf-evi. 
dent propofitions, which may be made about all our 
diſtin& ideas, principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt 
innumerable, which men arrive to the knowledge of, 

at different ages; and a great many of theſe innate. 


principles, they never come to know all their lives. 


But whether they come in view of the mind, earlier- 
or later, this is true of them, that they are all known, 

by their native evidence, are wholly independent, re- 
ceive no light, nor are capable of any proof one from 


another; much leſs the more particular, from the 


more general; or the more ſimple, from the more 
compounded: the more ſimple, and leſs abſtract, be- 
ing the moſt familiar, and the eaſier and earlier ap- 


prehended. But which ever be the cleareſt ideas, the 


evidence and centainty of all ſuch propoſitions is in. 
this, that a man ſees the ſame idea to be the ſame idea, 


and infallibly perceives two different edeas to be dif- 
ferent ideas. For when a man has in his underſtand- 


ing the idea of one and of t, the idea of yellomu and 


the idea of blue, he cannot but certainly know, that 
the idea of one is the idea of one, and not the 4 of 


two; and that the idea of yellow is the idea of yel- 
lo v, and not the idea of blue. For a man eannot con- 
ſound the idea, in his mind, which he has diſtinct: 


that would be to have them confuſed and diſtinct at ; 


the ſame time, which is a contradiction: and to have 


none diſtinct, is to have no uſe of our faculties, to 


have no knowledge at all. And therefore, what zdea 


ſoever is affirmed of itſelf, or whatſoever, two entire 
dittintt ideas are denied one of another, the mind can- 


Dow * 
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not but aſſent to ſuch a propoſition as infalliblx trut, 289 


ſoon as it underſtands the terms without heſitation" or 


need of proof, or regarding e e in WORE "BO 


nera] terms, and called maxims. 
rie What uſe theſe e For Jive; x 


WHAT ſhall” we then fay? Are theſe e Agh- 
of no uſe ? By no means; though perhaps their uſe 


is not that, which it is commonly taken to be. But 
fince doubting in the leaſt of what hath been by ſome 


men aſcribed to theſe MAXIM, may be apt to be cried. 


out. againſt,” as | overturning the foundations of all 
the ſciences ; it may be worth while to confider them, 


with reſpe& to other parts of our knowledge, and ex- 


amine more rde rms, & to how h they ſerve, 
and to what not. 

I. It is evident from what has been alrendy ſaid, 
that they are of no uſe to prove or chene leſs ge- : 
neral ſelf-evident propoſitions, : 

2. It is as plain that they are not, nor have been. 
the foundations whereon any ſcience hath been built. 
There is, I know, a great deal of talk, propagated - 
rom ſcholiftic men, of ſciences and whe. Maxims on 
which they are built: But it has been my ill luck ne- 
ver to meet with any ſuch ſciences; much leſs any 
one built upon theſe two maxims; what is 75 ; and 


"it is impoſſible for the ſane thing to be, and not to be, 


And J would be glad to be ſhown where any ſuch 
ſcience, erected upon theſe, or any other general axzoms, 
is to be found: and ſliould be obliged to ony one, who 
would lay before me the frame and ſyſtem of any 
ſcience ſo built on theſe or any ſuch like maxims, that 
could not be ſhown to ſtand as firm without any con- 
hderation of them. I aſk, whether theſe general max- 
ms have not the ſame aſe in the ftudy of divinity, 
and 1n theological queſtions, that they have in the 
other ſciences ? They ſerve here too to ſilence wrang- 
lers, and put an end to diſpute. But I think that no 
body will therefore ſay, that the Ghr;z/tian religion is 
built upon theſe maxims, or that the knowledge we 
have of it is derived from theſe Friaciples. It is from 
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- revelation' we have received it, and without revelation 
theſe maxime had never been able to help us to it. 
When we find out an idea, by whoſe inter vention 'we 
diſcover the connection of two others, this is a revela. 
tion from God to us, by the voice of reaſon. For 
we then come to know & truth that we did not know 
before. When God declares any truth to us, this 18 
a revelation to us by the voice of his ſpirit, and we 
are advanced in our knowledge. But in neither of 
theſe do we receive our light or knowledge from max- 
im. But in the one, the things themſelves afford it, 
and we ſee the truth in them by perceiving their 
agreement or difagreement. In the other, God him- 
ſelf affords it immediately to us, and we ſee the truth 
of what he ſays in his unerring veracity. GG 
3. They are not of uſe to help men forwtrdss in the 
advancement of ſciences, or new diſcoveries of yet un- 
known traths. Mr. Newton, in his never enough to 
to be admired book, has demonſtrated ſeveral propo- 
ſitions, which are 40 many new truths, before un- 
known to the world, and are farther advances" in ma- 
thematical knowledge : But for the diſcovery of theſe, 
it was not the general muxims, what is 10; or, the 
whole is bigger than à part, or the like, tliat hel ed 
him. Theſe were not the clues that led him into 
the diſcovery of the truth and certainty of thoſe 
propoſitions. Nor was it by them that he got the 
knowledge of thoſe demonſtrations ;/ but by finding. 
out intermediate zZeas, that ſhowed the agreement or 
diſagreement of the ideas, as expreſſed in the propoſi- 
tions he demonſtrated. This is the great exereiſe and 
improvement of human underſtanding in the enlarg- 
ing of knowledge, and advancing the ſciences'; where- 
in they are far enough from receiving any help from 
the contemplation: of theſe, or the like magnified max- 
im. Would thoſe who have this traditional admira- 


tion of theſe propoſitions, that they think no. ſtep can 


be made in knowledge without the ſupport of an axis 
om, no ſtone laid in the building of the ſciences with- 
| out a general maxim, but diſtinguiſh between the me. 
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thod of acquiring, ee and of communicating,z 
between the method of raiſing any ſcience, and that of 


teaching it to others as far as it is advanced; they 


would ſee that thoſe general naxims were not tlie 5 
foundations on which the firſt diſcoverers raiſed their 


admirable ſtructures, nor the keys that unlocked and 


opened thoſe ſecrets of knowledge. Though after- 


wards, when ſchools were erected, and ſciences had 


their profeſſors to teach what others had found out, 


they often made uſe of maxims, i. e. laid down certain 
propoſitions which were ſelf- evident, or to be received 
for true; which being ſettled in the minds of their 
ſcholars, as unqueſtionable verities, they on occaſion 
made uſe of, to convince them of truths in particular 
inſtances that were not ſo familiar to their minds, as 
thoſe general axzoms which had before been ineulcated 
to them, and carefully ſettled in their minds. Though 


theſe particular inſtances, when well refle&ed on, are 


no. leſs ſelf-evident to the underſtanding, than the 
general maxzms brought to confirm them: And it was 
in thoſe particular inſtances that the firſt diſcoverer 


found the truth, without the help of the general 


maxims : And ſo. may any one elſe do, bg with at- 
tention conſiders them. 


To come, therefore, to the aſs. that 16 made of 
maxims. 


1. They are of aſe, as has been obſerved, i in the 


ordinary methods of teaching ſciences as far as they 


are advanced; but of little or none in advancing them 
farther. 


2. They are of uſe i in diſputes, for the ſileneing of 


obſtinate wranglers, and bringing thoſe conteſts to 


ſome concluſion. Whether a need of them to that end 
came not in, in the manner following, I crave leave 
to inquire. The ſchools having made diſputation the 
touchſtone of mens abilities, and the criterion of know- 
ledge, adjudged victory to him that kept the field; 

and he that had the laſt word, was concluded to bave 
the better of the argument, if not of the cauſe. But be- 
cauſe by! this means there was like to be no deciſion be- 


moſt of them indeed ſelf-evident, were introduced 


into the ſchools ; B which being fach as all men al- 


"lowed and agreed in, were looked on as general 


meaſures. of truth, and ſerved. inſtead of principles 
(where the diſputants had not laid down any other be- 
tween them), beyond which there was no rigs Bl ati 


which muſt not be receded from by. either 


thus theſe maæinis getting the name of principles, 85 


ond which men in diſpute could not retreat, were 


miſtake taken to be the originals and ſources, Hol. 
whence all knowled ge began, and the foundations 
_ "whereon the ſciences were built. Becauſe; when in 
their dilputes they came to any of theſe, they ſtopped. 


there,, and went no farther, the matter was deter- 


mined. But how mot this is a ee hath' been 


967 AYT 


already thown. - . 


eh method of "le. ſchools, . whi ich Hive YA 4 
ht the fountains of knowledge, introduged, 1 K 


ſuppoſe, the, like uſe of theſe maxims, Into a great. 
part of. converſation. out of the ſchools, to {top the 
months of cavillers, whom any one is excuſed from 
arguing any longer with, when they deny theſe gene. 


ral ſelt- evident Principles received by all reaſonable- 


men, who have once thought. of them : but yet theit 


uſe herein is but to put an end to wrangling! T hey, 5 


in truth, When urged, in ſuch cafes, es nothing 
that is already done by the intermediate idear mi de. 
uſe of in the. debate, whoſe connection may de ſeen. 
without the help of thoſe maxims, And ſo the truth 
known, before the maxim is produced, and the Argu- 
ment brought to a firſt principle.” Men would give 
off a wrong argument before it came to that, if in 
their diſputes they propoſed to themſelves the finding. 
and, embracing, of truth, and not ek caureſt For Na 
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_ tween ſkilful combatants, | whilt one never failed oth a. 
medius terminus. to prove any propoſition; and the 
other could as conſtantly, without, or with a diſtinc- 
tion, deny the major or minor; to prevent, as much 
as could be, the running out of diſputes: into an end 
leſs train of ſyllogiſms, certain general propoſitibns, 
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And thus maxims have their ule to put a ſtop to theit 


perverſeneſs, whoſe ingenuity, ſhould have yielded 
ſooner- But the method of the ſchools having al- 
jowed and encouraged men to oppoſe and reſiſt evi- 
dent truth till they are baffled, 2. e. till they are re- 
duced to contradict themſelves or ſome eſtabliſhed 


principle; it is no wonder that they ſhould not in ei- 


vil converſation be aſhamed of that, which in the 
ſchools is counted a virtue and a glory; vs. obſti⸗ | 
n:n2ly to maintain that fide of the queſtion they have 


choſen, whether true or falſe to the laſt extremity ; 


even after conviction. A ſtrange way to attain truth 
and knowledge: and that which I think the rational 
part of mankind, not corrupted by education, *could 


lovers of truth, and ſtadents of CGI I ys 


or introduced into the ferninaries of thoſe wh&are to 
propagate the truths of religion or philoſophy amon oft 


the ignorant and unconvinted. How rhuch”fuch a 


way of learning is likely to turn young mens minds 
from the ſincere ſearch. and love of truth; nay, and 
to make them doubt whether there is any fach thing, 
or at leaſt, worth the adhering to, I ſhall not now in- 
quire. This I think,. that bating thoſe places, which 
brought the peripatetic philoſophy into their ſchools, 
where it continued many ages, without teaching the 
world any thing-but the art of wrangling; theſe max-. 
ims were no where thought the foundations on which 
the ſciences were built, nor the great helps to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. e COMIN) 
Mat Uſe theſe general Maxims have. 
As to theſe general maxims, therefore, they are, as: 


* 


I have ſaid, of great u/e in diſputes, to fop the mouthe. 


of wranglers ; but not of much w/e- to the diſcovery. 
of unknown truths, or to help the mind forwards in 


its ſearch after knowledge. For whoever began to 


build his knowledge on this general propoſition, what 


ts ts ; or, it ts impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and © 


not to Be: and from either of theſe as from a principle. 
ef ſcience, deduced a /{yfem_ of uſeful knowledge de 
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Wrong opinions often in vulving oontradictionsg ne 
theſe maximsʒ as a touchſtone may ſerue well to ſ 
whither they lead. But yet; however fit to lay open 
the abſurdityſor miſtake of a man's reaſoning aniopis 


nion, they are of very little w/e for enſightenãag the 


underſtandinp: ad? it ill not be found, c that the 
mind receives muth help from them in ats progreſs in 


knowledge; which, would be neithagbleſs, nor leſs cer. 


tain, were theſe two general propofitiens never thought 
on. It is true, as I have ſaid, they ſometimes ſemve 
in augmentation to ſtop a wrangler's mouth. by ſhow- 
ing the abſurdity of what he ſaith, and by expoſing 


him to the ſhame of contradicting what all the world 
| Knows, and he himſelf cannot but own to be true. 
But it is one thing to ſhow a man that he is in an er- 
ror, and another to put him in poſſeſſion of truth); 

and I would fain know what truths theſe tio propd- 


ſitions are able to teach, and by their influence make 


us know, which we did not know before, or could not 


know without them. Let us reaſon from them as well 
as we can, they are only about identical predications, 
and influence, if any at all, none but ſuch. "Each 


particular propoſition concerning identity or diverſity, 
is as clearly and certainly known in itſelf, if attended 


to, as either of theſe general ones: only theſe general 


ones; as ſerving in all caſes, are therefore more incul - 
"cated and inſiſted on. As to other leſs general maxims, 
many of them are no more than bare verbal propoſi- 
tions and teach us nothing but the reſpect and import 
of names one to another. The whole 1s equal to all ita 
| parts ;) what teal truth, I beſeech you, does it teach us? 


What more is contained in that maxim than what the 


ſigniſication of the word totum, or the whole, does of 
itſelf import? And he that knows that the word whole 
ſtands fot what is made up of all its parts, knows very 
littie leſs, than that the who is equal to all its parts. 

. Andiupon the fame ground, I think that this propo- 
ſition, a hill is higber than a valley, and ſeveral the 
ke, may alſo pals for maxims. | But yet maſters of 
mathematics, when they would, as teachers of what 


j 
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a in that ſaienee, do not uith- 
out reaſon place this, and ſome other ſuch maxims, Ac 
the entrance of their Mens that their ſcholars, 
having in the beginning perfectly acquainted: their 
thoughts with theſe propoſitions made in ſuch general 
terms, may be uſed to make ſuch e and 
have theſe more general propofitions, as formed rules 
and ſayings, read to apply to alb particular | caſes, 
Not that if they be equally weighed, they are more 
clear and evident than the particular inſtances they 
are brought to confirm; but that being more familiar 
to the mind, the very naming; them is enough to ſa- 
tisfy- the: underſtanding. But this, I ſay, is more from 
our cuſtom of uſing them, and the eſtabliſnment they 
have got in our minds cy our often thinking of: them, 
tham from the different evidence of the things But 
before cuſtom has ſettled methods of thinking and rea- 
ſoning in our minds, Jam apt to imagine it is quite 
other wiſeg and that the child, when a part of his apple 
is taken away, o knows it better in that particular ãu- 
ſtance, than by "this: general propoſition, the: whole x5 
equal to ulli itu parts and that if one of theſe have 
need to be confirmed to him by the other, the: general 
has more need ito be let into his mind by. the particu- 
al lar, than che particular by the general. For in paxti- 
1 culars our knowledge; begins, and ſo ſpreads itſelf by 
Ss, degrees to generals. Though afterwards the mind 
b- takes dhe quite contrary: onurſe, and having drawn his 
rt knowledge into as general propoſitions: as it can, 
ts makes thoſe familiar to its thoughts, and accuſtoms 
itſelf to have reoourſe to them, as to the ſtandards of 
ie truth and falfehood. By which: familiar . , them, 
of as rules to meaſure: the truth of other propoſitions, it = 
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comes in time to be thought, that more particular 
* propoſit ions have their truth and evidence from their ' 
J. conformity to thefe more general ones, which in diſ- 
0- | courſe and argumentation; are fo. frequently unged, _ ' 
ie and conſtantly admitted. And this I think to be the 
of reaſon why amongſt ſo many ſelf· evident propoſitions, 


a ll wn moſt general, only have had the title of maxims. 


_ what it is, and not another idea, though ye” 244 


92 1 . | Boole IV. 
-{$ 2.461! OY POL He Cart be not taken in the Uſe of 
words, G prove Contradiction r. 


2 O thing farther, I think, it may not be amiſs te 
vbſer ve concerning theſe general muxims, that they 


are ſo far from improving or eſtabliſhing our minds 


jn true knowledge, that af our notions he wrong, Ieoſe, 


or unſteady; and we reſign up our thinghts to the 


| ſound of words, rather than fix them on ſettled deter- 


mined ideas of things: I ſay theſe general maxime 
will /erve to confirm us in miſtakes; and in ſuch a 
way of uſe of words, which: is : moſt common, will 


ſerve to prove contradictions :.. . g. he that, with Der 
Cartes, ſhall frame in his mind an idea of what he 


calls body, to be nothing but extenſion, may eaſily de. 


monſt rate, that there is no vacumm, i. e. no Tpace veil 


of body, by this naeim, what ws 15. For the idea to 


which he annexes the name Body, being bare exten» 


Hoa, his knowledge, that ſpace cannot be without 
body, is certain. Faw: he knows: his own zdea of ex. 
tenſion clearly and diſtinctly, and knows that it is 


theſe three names, ertenſſon, Body, pace. Which 
three words, ſtanding for one and the Lame idea, may 


no doubt, with the fame evidence and certainty, be 


affirmed one of another, as each of itſelf : 2 and dit is a8 
certain, that whilſt I uſe them all to ſtand for one and 


the ſame idea, this predication is as true and identical 


in its ſignification, that ſpace ir Body, as this predica- 

tion is true and identical, that ec 1 e e in 

ee _ found: 3 TE | 
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| Bur if another, ſhall come, and make to himſelf ano - 
ther idea different from Des Cartei's, of the thing, 
which yet, with Des Cartes, he calls by the ſame 
name body; and make his dea, which he expreſſes by 
the word body to be of a thing that hath both exten- 
Jon and ſolidity together; he will as eaſily demon- 
ſtrate, that there may be a vacuum, or ſpace without 
a body, as Des Cartes demonſtrated the contrary. Be- 
eaule the idea, to which, he ow: the name Hoc be- 
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ing barely che-firdple one of exten/ion'; and he Thu 


R he gives the name body, being the complex 
idea of eutenfton and rofi/t1br:ity, or /olidity; together 


in the ſame fübject, theſe o 2 are not exactly 
one and the fame, but in the underſtanding as diſtinct 
as the ideas of one and two; white and black, or as of 
cor poreity and humanity, if I may uſe thoſe barbarous 
terms: and therefore the predication of them in our 
minds, or in words ſtanding for them, is not identical, 
but the negation of them one of another: vis this 
propofition, extenfion- or ſpace is got Body, is as trug 
and evidently certain, as this maxim, it i impaßtbl- 
for the'ſame' tbing to wy _ no. 6% _ oan WNT 
era e me 
Li. key — 0 Exifonce of Things with. 
e 
Bor yet; 'nhough both "theſe propofitions b ſee) 
may be equally demonſtrated, vs. that there may be 
2 vacuum, and thut there cannot be a varum; by theſe 
two certain prineiples, (vix.) what 75,75 7; md abe fame 


thing cannot be; and be e yet neither of theſe principles 
will ferve to prove to us, that any, or what bodies do 


exiſt: for that We are left to our ſenſes, to diſcover” to 


us as far as they can. Fhoſe univerfal and ſelf. ex i. 


dent prinbiples, being only our conſtant, clear, and 


diſtinck Knowledge of our own. ideat, more general or 


eomprehenfive, can aſſute us of nothing that paſſes 
without the mind; their certainty is founded on!. 
upon the knowledge we have of each iden by itſelß 


and of its diſtinction from others; about which we 


cannot be miſtaken whilſt" they are in our minds, 


though we may, and often are miſtaken, when we res. 
tain the names without the deu; or uſe them con- 
fuledly ſometimes for one, and ſometimes for another 

idea. m which caſes the force of theſe' axioms; reach- 


ing only to the ſound, and not the Ggriifieation of the 
words, ferves otity to lead us into confuſion, miſtake, 
and error. It is to ſhow men, that theſe maxims, 


however eried up for the great guards of truth, will 


not ſecure * error in a careleſs looſe uſe of 
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their words, that I have made this remark: In a 


that is here ſuggeſted eee ee the little uſe for che 
improvement of knowledge, or dangerous ule in un. 
determined ideas, I have been far enough front ſaying 
or intending they ſhould be laid Sede, as ſome have 
been too forward to charge me. I öaffirm them to be 
truths, ſelf-evident truths; and ſo cannot be lain ide. 
As far as their influence ill reach, it is in vain to en- 
deavour, nor would I attempt to abridge it. But yet 
without any injury to truth or knowledge, I may have 
reaſon to think their uſe is not anſwerable to the great 
ſtreſs which ſeems to be laid on them; and I ma 
warn men not to make an ill uſe of them, for the, CONe 


Srming themſelves in errors.. ke 
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Bor let them be of what uſe' they wilt in Ferbit pro- 
poſitions, they cannot diſcover or prove to us the leaſt 
knowledge of the nature of ſubſtances, as they are 
found and exiſt without us, any farther than grounded 
on experience. And though the conſequence of theſe 
two propoſitions, called principles, be very clear; and 
their / not dangerous or hurtful, in the probation 
of ſuch things, wherein there is no need at all of them 
for proof, but ſuch as are clear by themſelves with- 
out them, vis. where our ideas are determined, and 
known by the names that ſtand for them: yet when 
theſe principles, vis. what is is; and it is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to he; are made uſe 


of in the probation of propoſitions, wherein are wo ds 


ſtanding for complex ideas, v. g. man, horſe, gold, 


virtue; there they are of infinite danger, and moſt 


commonly make men receive and retain falſehood for 
manifeſt truth, and uncertainty for demonſtration: 


upon which follows error, obſtinacy, and all the miſ- 


chiefs that can happen for wrong reaſoning. The rea- 
ſon whereof is not, that theſe principles are leſs true, 


or of leſs force in proving propoſitions made of terms 


ſtanding for complex zdeas, than where the propoſi- 


tions are © about ſimple ideas: but becauſe men OE 
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generally, thinking that where the ſame terms are 
preſerved, the propoſitions are about the ſame things, 
though the ideus they Rand-for.[are:in truth different; 
therefore theſe maxims are made uſe of to ſapport 


thoſe,. which. in (ound and appearance are contradic- ; 


tory propoſſtions; as is clear in the demonſtrations 
above: mentioned about a vacuum. So that whilſt men 
take words for things, as uſually they do, theſe max. 
ims may and do commonly ſerve to prove contradic- 
tory weis: as, ; ſhall yet. be farther ar mani 
feſt. 
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Fon NEAL ; let man be that concerning which you 


would by theſe firſt principles demonſtrate any thing, 
and we ſhall ſee, that ſo far as demonſtration 1 is by 


theſe principles, it is only verbal, and gives us no cer- - 


tain, univerſal true propoſition, or knowledge of any 
being, exiſting. without, us. Firſt, a child having 
framed the idea of a man, it is probable. that his idea 
is juſt like that picture, which the painter makes of 
the viſible appearances; joined logether ; and ſuch a 
eomplication of ideas, together in his underſtanding, 


makes up the ſingle complex idea which be calls man, 


whereof white or fleſh - colour in Ang/and. being one, 
the child can dewonſtrate to yon that a Negro is not a 
man, becauſe white colour was one of the conſtant ſim- 
ple ideas of the complex idea he calls man: and there- 


fore he can demonſtrate by the principle, it 10 impoſe. 


file for the ſame thing. to Se, and not to be. that a negro 
is not a man; ye foundation of his certainty being 
not that univerſal propoſition, which perhaps he never 
heard nor thought of, but the clear diſtinct percep- 


tion he hath of bis own ſimple ideus of black and 


white, which he cannot be perſuaded to take, nor can 
ever miſtake one for another, whether he knows that 
maxim or no: and to this child, or any one who hath 


ſuch an idea, which he calls man, can you never de- 


monſt rate that a man hath a ſoul, becauſe his idea of 
m.n includes no ſuch notion or idea in it. And there- 
fore to him the principle of what it is, proves not this 
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matter; but it depends upon collection and obſerva. 
tion, by which he 1 1s to. e His, complex. . = 


SECONDLY, another that hack gone: farther 1 in Kani 
and collecting the idea he calls man, and to the out- 
ward ſhape adds laughter and rational di bourſe, may 
demonſt rate that infants. and changelings are no men, 
by this maxim, it g impalſible fr the ſame thing to be, 


and not to le: and I have diſcourſed with very. rational 


men, who * atgally denied that they are men. 
5 5ùũ; i BD: 
THIRDLY, g, a makes up the a idea 


Which he calls man, only out of the ideas of body in 


| ma and the powers of language and reaſon, and 
leaves out the ſhape wholly : this man is able to de- 
monſtrate, that a man may have no hands, but be 
guadrupes, neither of thoſe being included in his idea 
of man; and in whatever body or ſhape he found 
Hpeecb and rea ſon joined, that was a man : becauſe hav- 
ing a clear knowledge of ſuch A complex idea, it is 


Fertain that what is 25. 


919. Little Uſe of theſe Maxims in Proofs where 
we have clear and diſtinct Ideas. 

| So that, if rightly conſidered, I think* we may ſay, 
that where our ideas are determined in our minds, 
and have annexed to them by us known and ſteady 


names under thoſe ſettled dete rminations, there is little 


aced. or no uſe at all of theſe. maxims, to prove the 
agreement or diſagreement of any of them. He that 
cannot diſcern. the truth or falſehood of ſuch, propoſi- 
tions, without the help of theſe and the like maxims, 
will not be helped by theſe maxims to do it: ſince he 
cannot be ſuppoſed to know the truth of theſe maxims 
themſelyes without proof, if he caunot know the truth 
of others without proof, which are as ſelf-evident as 
theſe. Upon this ground it is that intuitive knows 
ledge neither requires nor admits any proof, one part 
of it more than another. He that will ſuppoſe it does, 
takes away the auen dntden of all | knowleds ge and cer 
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tainty : and he that needs any proof to make XI Cera 
tain, and give his afſent to this propoſition, that twp 


are equal to twe, will alſo have need of a proof to 


make him admit, that what 2s is. He that needs a 
probation to convince him, that to are not F; res, that 
white is not black, that a triangle tis not a circle, Se. 
or any other two determined diſtin& ideas are not one 
and the ſame, will need alſo a demonſtration to con- 


vince him, that it is impoſſible Aar, the ſame thing to 


be, and not to Be. 
9 20. Their Ole dangerous wand our Ideas are con- 


AND as theſe maxims ary of little uſe, whicus we have | 


determined ideas, ſo they are, as I have ſhowed, , of 
dangerous uſe, where our ideas are not determined ; 

and where we uſe worgs that are not annexed to de- 
termined ideas, but frich as are of a looſe and wander- 


ing ſignification, ſometimes ſtanding for one, and ſome. ' 


times for another idea: from which follows miſtake 
and error, Which theſe maxims (brought as proofs. to 
eſtabliſh propoſitions, wherein the terms ſtand for un- 
determined ideas) do by r ad nem and 


T ivet. 


CHAP. VIII. 


or TRIFLING PROPOSITIONS. ©. ht OW x 


| , * "Pata propoſitions bring 0 Increaſe fo our 
Knowledge. 


FHETHER the maxims treated of in the fore- 
going chapter, be of that uſe to real Know- 


ledge, as is generally ſuppoſed, I leave to be. conſi- 


dered. This, I think, may confidently be affirmed, 


that there are univerſal propoſitions ; which, though 
they be certainly true, yet they add no light to our 


underſtandings, bring 0 increaſe to our e 


Such are, 


y 2. A. fir, Lene Propeſitione. 


F IRST, All purely identical propofitions. Theſe _—__ i 
oully and at firſt hluſh, E to contain no ier 
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in part 
| becauſe nobody will fo openly bid defiance to common 
ſenſe, as to affirm viſible and direct contradictions i in 


band is fwuby, 


gf / Trifling\Propyitions: Book AV. 


tion in them. For when we affirm the ſaid' term of 


itfelf, whether it be barely verbal, or whether it con. 


taitis'any clear and real idea, it ſhows us nothing but 
what we muſt certainly know before, whether ſuch a 


propoſition be either made by or propoſed to us. In- 
deed that moſt general one, what is io, may ſerve 


ſometimes to ſhow a man the abſurdity he is guilty of, 


when by circumlocution, or equivocal terms, he would 
aer inſtances, deny the ſame thing of itſelf; 


plain words; or if he does, a man is excuſed if he 


breaks off any farther diſcourſe with him. But, yet 


J think I may ſay, that neither that received maxim, 
nor any other identical propoſition teaches us any 
thing: and though in ſuch kind of propoſitions, this 


great and magnified maxim, boaſted to be the founda- 


tion of demonſtration, may be, and often is made uſe 


of to confirm them; yet all it proves amounts to no 


more than this, that the ſame word may with great 


2 certainty be affirmed: of itſelf, without any doubt of 


the truth'of any ſuch propoſition, qe 1272 me add 9 5 
without any real e 5 u 


For at this rate, any very te rent e b i 
but make a propoſition, and knows what he means 


when he ſays, ay or no, may make a million of pro- 
poſitions; of whofe truths he may be infallibly certain; 


and yet not know one thing in the world thereby; 
9. g. What is a ſoul is a ſoul; or 4 ou is '@ foul; 


Spirit'is a ſpirit”; a feitiche rs a feiticbe, c. Thele 
all being equivalent to this propofition, vis, what's 


75, i. e. what hath exiftence' hath exiſtence; or, who 
bath a foul, bath a Joul. What is this more than 
trifling with words? It is but like a monkey ſhifting 
nis oyſter from one hand to the other; and had he had 


but words, m IT) t, no doubt, have ſaid, oyſter i in right 
ef, and oyſter in left hand is predicate: ; 
and ſo might have made a ſelf. evident propoſition of 


NO i. e. oer is eater; 5 and Vet, with all this 


= 3 
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not have been one whit the wiſer or more knowing: 
and that way of handling the matter would much at 


one have ſatisfied, the monkey's hunger, or a man's 


underſtanding; and they two would have geen 


in knowledge and bulk together... 


I know there are ſome, who becauſe i Prong, | 


poſitions are ſelf-evident, ſhow. a great concern far, 


them, and think they, do great ſervice to philoſophy; 
by crying them up, as if in them was contained all 
knowledge, and the underſtanding were led into all 


truth by them only. I grant, as for wardly as any 
one, that they are all true and ſelf-evident. | I grant, 


farther, that the foundation of all our — lies 


in the faculty we have of perceiving the ſame idea to 
be the ſame, and of diſcerning it from thoſe that are 
liferent, as I have ſhown in the foregoing chapter. 
But how that vindicates the making uſe of identical 


propoſitions, for the improvement of knowledge, from 
the imputation of trifling, I do not ſee. Let any one 


tepeat, as often as he pleaſes, that the will is the will, 
or lay what ſtreſs on it he thinks fit; of what uſe is 
this, and an infinite the like propoſitions, for the en- 


arging our knowledge? Let a man abound as much 
as the plenty of words, which he has, will permit him 

in ſuch propoſitions as theſe; a lau is à law, and obli-. 
Bf gation 35 obligation ; right :s right, and wrong ic 


urozg : will theſe and the like ever help him to an 
xquaintance with ethics ? or inſtru him or others 
in the knowledge of morality ? hoſe who know not, 
wr perhaps ever will know, what is right and whiat 
is wrong, nor the meaſures of them, can with as 
much afſurance make, and infallibly know the truth 
of theſe and all ſuch propoſitions, as he that is beſt 


inſtructed in morality can do. But what advance do 


ſuch propoſitions give in the knowledge of any ching 
neceſſary or uſeful for their conduct? 
He would be thought to do little leſs chan trifle, 


who, for the enlightening the underſtanding. in any. 


part of knowledge, ſhould be buſy with :dentzcat 
= Rs and infiſt on ſuch maxims as theſe: Subs . 
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Aance i, ſubſtance, and body is body'; a vacuum ir a 
vacuum, and a vortex is a vortex ; a centaur is a con. 
taur, and a chimera is a ane, &c. For theſe and 
all ſuch are equally true, equally certain, and equally 
ſelf-evident. But yet they cannot but be counted 
trifling, when made uſe of as principles of inſtruction, 
and ſtreſs laid on them, as helps to knowledge: fince 
they teach nothing but what every one, who is capa- 
ble,of diſcourſe, knows without being told, vis. That 
the ſame term is the fame term, and the ſame tek 488 
ſame idea. And upon this account it was that I for- 
merly did, and do ſtill think, the offering and incul- 
eating fach propoſitions, in order to give the under- 
ſanding any new light or inlet into the pads of 
Uungs, no better than trifling. 
Inſtruction hes in ſomething very different; and he 
that would enlarge his own, or another's mind, to 
truths he does not yet Know, muſt find out intermedi- 
ate ideas, and then lay them in ſuch order one by ano- 
ther, that the underſtanding may fee the agreement 
or difagreement of thoſe in queſtion.' Propoſitions 
that do this, are inſtructive; but they are far from 
ſuch as affirm the ſame term of itſelf: : which is no way 
to advance one's ſelf or others, in any fort of know. 
ledge. It no more helps to that, than it would help 
any one in his learning to read, to have ſuch propo- 
fitions as theſe inculcated to him, an A it an A, and 
* B A B; which a man may know as well as any 
ſchbolmaſter, and yet never be able to read a word av 
long as he lives. Nor do theſe, or any ſuch identical 
bg, Tot help him one jot forward 1 in the {kill of 


„ 


12 mean 9 tuch Heren tis ſie: term 2 
che fame idea, is affirmed of itſelf: which I take to 
be the Proper fignification of identical "Propoſitions ; 
= aut concerning all fuch, 1 — 11 may continue fafely 
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to ſay, that to propoſe them as inſtructive, is no bet- . 


ter than trifling. For no one who has the, uſe of rea- 


ſon can miſs them, where it is neceſſary they ſhould | 


be taken notice of; nor doubt of their truth, when he 
does take notice of. them. 5 

But if men will call propoſitions 3 ö 
the ſame term is not affirmed of itſelf, whether: the 
ſpeak more properly than I, others muſt judge: this 


is certain, all that they ſay of propoſitions that are 


not identical in my ſenſe, concerus not me, nor what 


| have ſaid ; all that I have ſaid relating to thoſe pro- 


itions wherein the ſame term is. affirmed of itſelf. 
And I would fain ſee an inſtance, ' wherein any ſuch 
can be made uſe. of, to the advantage and 1mprove- 
ment of any one's knowledge. Inſtances of other 


kinds, whatever uſe may be made of them, concern | 


not me, as not being ſuch as I call zdentzcal. | 

y 4+ . Secondly, When a Part of any Fre: Iden 
|. is. predicated of the whole. _ 

SECONDLY, Another ſort of trifling p 


benſive or leſs comprehenſive terms: for what in- 
formation, what knowledge carries this propoſition in 
it, vis. lead ts a metal, to a man who knows the 
complex idea the name lead ſtands for? all the ſimple 


ideas that go to the complex one ſignified by the term 


metal, being nothing but what he before comprehend- 


ed, und ſignified by the name lead. Indeed to a man 


that knows the- ſignification of the word metal, and 
not of the word lead, it is a ſhorter way to explain 
the ſigniſication of the word lead, by ſaying it is a 
metal, which at once expreſſes even of its ſimple 
ideas, than to eaumerate them one by one, telling him 


it is a body very heavy, fufible and malleable. 

y 5. As Part of the Definition of the Terms defined. | 
Arik trifling it is, 20 predicate any other part of the 
cas of the * * or to affirm any one of 
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ions is, 
when a part F the complex Idea 7s e ee of the 
name of. the whole ; a part of the definition of the 
word defined. Such are all propoſitions wherein. the 
genus is predicated of the ſpecies, or more compre- 


ere 


ASS 
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da Of Trifling Propofitions. Böck ld. 
the ſimple ideas of a complex one, of the name of the 
whole complex idea; as all geld is fufible. For fufibi. 
tity being one of the ſimple ideas that goes to the mak. 
| Ing up the complex one the ſound gold ſtands for, 
_ what can it be but playing with ſounds, to affirm that 
of the name gold, which is comprehended in its 
received ſignification? It would be thought little 
better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely as a truth 
of moment, that gold 7s yellow; and T ſee not 
| How it is any jot more material to ſay, it if fu Able, 
unleſs that quality be left out of the complex idea, of 
Which the ſound gold is the mark in ordinary ſpeech, 
What inſtruction can it carry with it, to tell one that 
which he hath been told already, or he is ſuppoſed'to 
know beſore? For I am ſuppoſed to know the figni. 
fication of the word another uſes to me, or elſe he is 
4 tell me. And if I ar that the 1 name * _ 


©, em 


10 ow the fy pegs of one, who will go only fn 
definition of his own terms, by reminding him ſome- 
times of it; but carry no knowledge with them, but 
of the W of words, however certain they be. 
| '$ 6. Tnflance—Man and Pag. 
Erkkr mun 1s an animal, or living body, is as certain 
à propoſition as can be; but no more condueing to 
the knowledge of things than to ſay, à pagfry id un 
 ambling horſe, or a neighing ambling animal, both be- 
ing only about the ſignification of words, and make 
me know but this: that body, fenſe, and motron; or 
power of ſenlation and moving, are three of 2 
ideas that I always comprehend and fignify by 

word man; and where they are not to be fou 4 
5 che name man belongs not to that thing and 
o of the other, that body, ſenſe, and à certain way 
geilb, with à certain kind voice, are ſome of thole 
idkat which I always eomprehend, and ſignify by the 
word * 7 And . oe” are not to be found to- 


It is juſt the ſame, and to the ſame purpoſe, when an 


term ſtanding for any one or more of the fimple 
mat altogether make up that complex idea which is 


called a man, is affirmed of the term nan: v. g. ſup- 


poſe. a Roman ſignified by the word homo, all theſe 


litinRt: dar, united in ons ſubjett, corporeitas, Jed 


TL * 0 415 > ” <P be 38 
hilitas, potentia, 7 movend:, rationalitas, riſibilitas 5 


he might, no doubt, with great certainty, univerſally 
affirm one, more, or all of theſe together of the word 
homo, but did no more than ſay that the word homo, 
in his country, comprehended in its, fignification alt 
theſe ideas. Much like a romance knight, whq by 
the word pal/ry ſigniſied theſe ideas body of a certain 
figure, four-legged, with ſenſe, motion, ambling, neigh= 


ing, white, uſed to have a woman on. bit back; 
might with the ſame certainty univerſally afficm alſo. 
y or all of theſe of the word pay: but did there- 


by teach no more, but that the word pal/ry, in his or 


romance language, ſtood for all theſe, and was not to 


8 


be applied to e whars any ob theſe, was want- 


ing. But he, that ſhall tell me, that in whatever thing 
fnſe, mation, reaſan, laughter, were united, that thing 
had actually a notion of G0, or would be call in 


— 
* 


a ſleep by opium, made indeed an inſtructive propoſi- 


tion : becauſe. neither having the notion of GOD, nor 
being caſt into ſleep by opium, being contained in the 


ideas fignified by the word man, we are by ſuch. pro- 


poſitions taught ſomething more than barely, what the 
word man ſtands for; and therefore the knowledge 
contained in it, is more than verbal. 


97. For this teaches but the Signiſication g * Wor 2 


Brrokk a man makes any propoſition, he is ſuppoſed 


to underſtand: the terms he uſes in it, or elſe he tal 


— 


like a parrot, only making a noiſe by, imitation, .a 


framing;gertain ſounds, which he has learnt of other 1 


hut not as a rational creature, uſing; them for ſigns 0 
ideas which, he has in his mind. The hearer al 


bea, or elſe be talks. jargon, and 
Fr „ 
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gether, the name palſiy belongs not to that thing. 
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alſo is 
ſuppoſed to underſtand the, terms as the ſpeaker; uſes 
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internal angles which relation of the outwar 
to either of the oppoſite internal angles, making Hs 


=. * Hifing bike navy 
Lee dai e. And therefore he trifles with words, 
who makes ſuch A propoſition, which when it is made, 
on no more than one of the terms does, and 


h a man was "ſuppoſed to know before; v. g. 4 


triangle hath three ſides, or ſaffron 15 yellow. And this 
is no farther intolerable, than where a man goes to 


explain bis terms, to one who is ſuppoſed or declares 


g weaſel not to Ander fand him; and then it reaches 


a. the Rana of that word, and the uſe of that 


ſign. a 
98 8. But no real Knowledge. 


| We e: can know then the truth of two forts of propoſi- 
tions with perfect certainty 5 the one is, of thoſe trif. 
ling propolitions which have a certainty in them, but. 


it Is only a verbal certainty, but not inſtructive. And, 
fecondly, we can know the truth, and ſo may be cer- 
tain in propofitions which affirm ſomething of another, 
whieh is a neceflary. conſequence of its preciſe com- 
plex idea, but not contained in it: as that the #xrernal 
angle of all triangles is bigger than tither of the eee 

angle 


part of the complex idea fignified by the name Wiang 
this is a real truth, and en with it inſtructive 


real Enowledge. 


5 9˙ General Pro poſitions concerning Selftances are 
often trifling, _ 

WE have little or no knowledge of what cis 

tions there be of ſimple ideas exiſting together in ſub- 

ſtances, but by our ſenſes, we cannot make any uni- 

verſal certain propoſitions concerning them, any far- 

ther than our nominal eſſences lead us: which being 


to a very few and inconſiderable truths, in reſpect of 


thoſe which depend on their real conſtitutions, the ge- 


neral propoſitions that are made about ſabflances, if 
they are certain, are for the moſt part but trifling ; and 


if they are inſtructive are uncertain, and ſuck as we 
can have no knowledge of their real truth, how much 
ſoever conſtant obſer vation and analogy may aſſiſt our 
judgments in gueſſing. Hence it comes to * Gun 
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one may often meet with very clear and coherent dif. 
courſes, that amount yet to nothing. For it is plain, 
that names of ſubſtantial beings, as well as others, as 
far as they have relative fignifications affixed to them, 


may, with great truth, be joined negatively and affir- 


matively in propoſitions as their relative definitions” 
make them fit to be ſq joined; and propoſitions con- 
ſiſting of ſuch terms, may, with the ſame clearneſs, be 
deduced one from another, as thoſe that convey the 
moſt real truths : and all this, without any knowledge 
of the nature or reality of things exiſting without us. 
By this method one may make demonſtrations and un- 


doubted pr opolitions in words, and yet thereby ad- 


vance not one jot in the knowledge of. the truth of 
things; v. g. he that having learnt theſe following 
words, with their ordinary mutual relative accepta- 
tions annexed to them; v. g. ſubſtance, man, animal, 
form, ſoul, vegetative, ſenſitive, rational, may make ſe- 
veral undoubted propoſitions about the ſoul,. without 
knowing at all what the ſoul really is: and of this. 
fort, a man may find an infinite number of propoſi- 
tions, reaſonings, and concluſions, in books of meta- 
phyſics, ſchool-divinity, and ſome fort of natural phi- 
loſophy,. and after all, know as little of ann 
or V as he did before be ſet out. 

$ 10. And ub. 


He that hath liberty to deſine, i. e. e the 1 


niſication of his names of ſubſtances (as certainly every 
one does in effect, who makes them ſtand for his own 


ident), and makes their ſigniſications at a venture, 


taking them from his own or other mens fancies, and 
not from an examination or inquiry into the nature 


of things themſelves; may, with little trouble, de- 


monſtrate them one of another, according to thoſe ſe- 


veral reſpecks and mutual relations he has given them 
one to nee en Wee things 1 or 
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of counters, calls one in a certain place a pom, an. 
ther in another place a „billing, and a third in a third 
place a penny, and fo proceeding, may undbubtedly 


reckon right, and caſt up a great fum, according to 


his counters ſo placed, and ſtanding for more or leſs 
zus he pleaſes, without being one jot the richer, or 
without even knowing how much a pound, ſhilling, 
or penny is, but only that one is contained in the other 
twenty times, and contains the other twelve: which 
a man may alſo do in the ſignification of words, by 
making them in reſpect of one anzner; mae or 35 
or equally comprehenſive. 8 5 & HA. Na 
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8 yet concerning moſt Won uſed in diſoourſes, 


eſpecially argumentative and controverſial, there is 
this more to be complained of, which is the worſt ſort 
of trifling, and which ſets us yet farther from the cer- 


tainty of knowledge we hope to attain by them, or 


find in them, vis. that moſt writers are ſo far from 
inſtructing us in the nature and knowledge of things, 
that they w/e their words logſe y and uncertainly; and 
do not, by ufing them chen and ſteadily in the 
ſame ſignifications, make plain and clear deductions of 


words ene from another, and make their diſcourſes 
coherent and clear (how little ſoever it were inſtruc- 


| tive), which were not difficult to do, did they not find 


it convenient to ſhelter their ignorance or obſtinacy; 


under the obſcurity and perplexedneſs of their terms: 
to wbich, perhaps, inadverteney and = en do in 


many men much contribute. £179 ich 
2. - Marks verbal Propgfeiine {i gel 


To conelude; Barely verbal een, 1 be known 
by..cheſo following marks. ie 5073 1U0 


I. Predication in ahr. e en 

| Fiesr, All propoſitions, wherein two abſtract terms 

are affirmed one of another, are barely about the ſig- 

nification of ſounds. For ſince no abſtract idea can be 
the lame with any other but itſelf, when its abſtract 

Name 15 allrmed of 8 other term, it can boite no 


- 
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IV. Chap. H. lin? N N x67. 
nm. more but this, that it may or ought to be balled by 
ind that name, or that theſe two names ſiguify the ſatme 
dly idea. Thus, ſhould any one ſay that parfimony- inf n- 
to gality, that gratitude is juſtice, that this or that action 
leſs is or is not temperance; however ſpecious theſe and 
or the like propoſitions may at firſt- ſight ſeem, yet when 


ng, ve come to preſs them, and examine nicely what they 
her contain, we ſhall find that it all 8 enen | 


ieh an the fignification of thoſe term. a 
by 5 1 yo" 42. A Poo of the Definition predicated o 
1s, : ö Tere 1, 40241, 20126 


c i SECONDLY, All propoſitions wherein a part of the con 
ble Idea, which any term ſtands for, 17 predicated of 
LE that term, are any verbal; v. g. to ſay that gold is a 
es, metal or beavy.' And thus all propoſitions, 'wherem 
is more comprebenfive words, called genera, are affirmed. 
rt of ſubordinate or leſs comprehenſive, called A 1 
er- undrorduale, are barely verbal. e 
or When by theſe. two rules we have, excminet)i 5 
m propoſitions that make up the difcourſes we ordinarily 
5, | meet with both in and out of books, we ſhall, perhaps, 
nd find that a greater part of them, than is uſually ſuſ- 
he pected, are purely about the fignification of words, 
of and contain nothing in thee, hut the ule and applica- 
6 | tion of theſe ſigns. 

- This, I think, I may lay dani for an rafallible: 88 
id rule, that wherever the diſtinct idea any word ſtands, 
„ for, is not known and confidered, and ſomething not 
1 contained in the idea is not affirmed or denied of it; 
in chere our thoughts ſtick. wholly. in ſounds, and are 
1 able to attain no real truth os falſehood. This, per 
/ I] haps, if well heeded, might ſave us a great deal of 
a | uſeleſs amuſement and diſpute, and very much ſhortens 
+ our trouble and e ee in the 8 real and 
tue knowledge. 5 
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or oun KNOWLEDGE or EXISTENCE, Ws , 
. $ L 5 | General certain 8 concern not Er. | 
H ence, 


ITHERTO we ve only ee! the of. tl 
ſences of things, which being only abſtract 0 
eas, and thereby removed in our thoughts from par. t 
- ticular exiſtence (that being the proper operations of | i: 
the mind, in abſtraction, to confider an idea under no i © 
other exiſtence, but what it has in the underſtanding); h 
gives us na knowledge of real exiſtence at all. Where, 
by the way, we may take notice, that ani ver ſal propo- 
fitions, of whoſe truth or falſehood we can have cer- 
tain knowledge, concern not exz/ftence 5 and farther, 
that all particular affirmations or negations, that would 
not be certain if they were made general, are only 
concerning exiſtence 3 they declaring only the acci- 
dental union or ſeparation of ideas in things exiſting, 
which, in their abſtract natures, Marel n as 7 
cefſary union or repugnancy, | 121, 
n threefold Knowledge of ee 2-149 
Bur leaving tlie nature of propofit ions, and different 
ways of predication to be confidered more at large in 
another place, let us proceed now to inquire concern- 
ing our knowledge of the. exz/tence of things, and how 
we come by it. I ſay then, that we have the know. 
ledge of o. own' exilence- by intuition 5 of the ex- 
Meuter of God by denfoutiretions and of other Thinge 
by ſenſation. 55 „ii 
$ 3. Our Knowkdge / vv or i Belts. 1¹ Ins 
| tuitive. 1 699 MAL TENG N : 
As far. our OWN ext fence, we perceive it ſo plainly, nnd 
ſo certainly, that it neither needs, nor is capable of 
any proof, For nothing can be more evident to us, 
than our own exiſtence ; 7think, I reaſon, I feel plea- 
fore and pam ; can any of theſe be more evident to 
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me, than my own exiſtence? If I doubt of all other 
things, - that very doubt makes, me perecive my own 
exiſtence, and will not ſuffer me to doubt of that. For 
if I know I feel pain, it is evident I have as certain 
perception of my own exiſtence, as of the exiſtence 
of the pain I feel: Or if I know I doubt, I have as 


certain perception of the exiſtence of the thing doubt- 


ing, as of that thought which I call doubr. - Experience 
then convinces us, that we Have an intuitve bnowledy 
of our own existence, and an internal infallible perce p- 
tion that we are. In every act of ſenſation, reaſon- 
ing or thinking, we are confcious to outſelves of eur 


own being; and, in this matter, come not ſhort of the 


higheſt degree of certaint x. 
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or ou KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXISTENCE OF, A GOD. 


9 1. Me are capable of knowing certainly that there 
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HOUGH God has given us no innate ideas of 

| himſelf, though he has ſtamped no original 
characters on our minds, wherein we may read his 
being; yet having furniſhed us with thoſe faculties 
our minds are endowed with, he hath not left him- 


| ſelf without witneſs : ſince we have ſenſe, perception 


and reaſon, and cannot want a clear proof of him, as 
long as we carry ourſelves about us. Nor can we 
juſtly complain of our ignorance in this great point, 
fince he has ſo plentifully provided us with the means 
to diſeover, and know him, ſo far as is neceflary to 


the end of our being, and the great concernment of 


eur happineſs. But though this be the moſt obvious 


truth that reaſon diſcovers; and though its evidence 


be (if I miſtake not) equal to mathematical certainty, 
yet it requires thought and attention, and the mind 
muſt apply itſelf to à regular deduction of it from 
ſome part of our intuitive knowledge, or elſe we ſhall 


110 = 1 3 Bock IV. 
be as uncertain and ignorant of this as of other pro- 


:poſit ions, which are in themſelves capable of clehr 
demonſtration. To ſhow, therefore, that we are capa- 


ble of #nowing, i. e. being certain that there is @ God, 
and how we may come by this certainty, I think we 
need go no farther than ourſelves, and that undonbted 


n we have of our own exiſtence. - . 

LEE 9 2. Man #nows that be bimſelf ir. 
1 aa 4 is beyond queſtion, that man bas a. e 
perception of his own being 5 he knows certainly, that 


he exiſts, and that he is ſomething. He that can 


doubt, whether he be any thing or no, 1 ſpeak not to, 
no more than I would argue with pure nothing, or 


| endea vour to convince non. entity, that it were ſome- 
thing. If any one pretends to be ſo ſceptical, as to 


deny his own exiſtence (for really to doubt of it is 
manifeſtly impoſſible), let him for me enjoy his beloy- 
ed happineſs of being nothing, until hunger, or ſome 
other pain convince him of the contrary. This then, 
I think, I may take; for a truth, which every one's 
certain knowledge aſſures him of, beyond the liberty 
of pee viz. That 825 1s fomething that actually 
exiſts; AB 2113 {25.7 „ 10 Ini Oise 1 
1:16 3. He Enoꝛus alfa that Nothing cannot uy 
Being, therefare ſomething eternal. 


Is 490 next place, man knows hy an intuitive Sei 


ty, that bare nothing can no more produce any real bes 
ing, than it can be equal to tuo rigbt angles. If a man 
knows not that non entity, or the abſence of all being 
cannot be equal to two right angles, it is impoſhble he 
ſhould know any demonſtration in Euclid. If, there- 


fore, we know there is ſome real being, and that non- 
entity cannot produce any real being, it is an evident 
demonſtration, that from eternity there has been ſome- 


thing; ſince what was not from eternity, had a be- 


ginning, and what had a beginning, ere be: produced 
by ſomething elſe. roof neemt Bt e anton t 
5 8 A t; That e Being muſt. 2 et panes fda 
Nxxr, it is evident, that what had its being and be- 


ginning from another, muſt alſo have all that which is 
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in, and:belongs to e another too. All 
the powers it has muſt be owing to, and received from 
the ſame ſource. This etc. nal ſource, then, of all be- 
ing, muſt alſo be the ſource and original of all power; 
and ſo. n Ae — OY alſo the 'moſt er e 


ful. © 11 8 4 HE1103: 33163 ĩ5» 


89590 a e ee ronb inert” 
AcAlx, a man finds in himſelf: — and e 


| ledge. We have then got one ſtep farther ; and we are 
certain now, that there is not only ſome r but 


fome knowing intelligent being in the world. | 
There was a time, then, when there was no en 
ing being, and when knowledge began to be; or elſe 
there has been alſo a #nowrng being from eternity. If 
it be ſaid, there was a time when no being had any 
knowledge, When that eternal Being was void of all 
underſtanding: I reply, that then it was impoſſible 
there ſhonld ever have been any knowledge: It being 
as impoſſible that things wholly void of knowledge, 
and operating blindly, and without any perception, 
ſhould produce a knowing being, as it is impoſſible 
that a triangle ſhould make itſelf three angles bigger 
than two right ones. For it is as repugnant to the 
idea of ſenſeleſs matter, that it ſhould put into itfelf 
ſenſe, perception and knowledge, as it is repugnant 
to the idea of a triangle, that it e wow into dene 
Sens angles than two right one. 
81h: n 11 85 6. And therefore 60. oh. 3: 
uv, from the conſideration of ourſelves, and what ad. 
infallibly find in our own conſtittuions, our reaſon leads 
us to the knowledge of this certain and evident truth, 
that there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt Fans 
ing beings which whether any one will pleaſe to call 
God, it matters not. The thing 1 is evident, and from 
this idea duly: conſidered, will eaſily be deduced. all. 
thoſe — oapacony which we ought to aſcribe to 


this eternal Being. If, nevertheleſs, any one thould be 


found ſo ſenſeleſsly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe man alone 
knowing and wiſe, but yet the product of mere ig- 


norance and chance: and that all the reſt af the uni- 


f 


_ Of our Knowledge wi. Book IV; 
_ verſe acted only by that blind hap-hazard: I ſhall leave 
with him that very rational and emphatical rebuke of 


_ Tully, I. 2. de leg. to ba confidered at his leiſure. 


6. What can be more fillily arrogant and miſpecoming, 
6“ than for a man to think that he has a mind and un- 


66; derſtanding i in him, but yet in all the univerſe be. 


e ſides there is no ſuch thing? Or that thoſe things, 
c which with the utmoſt ſtretch of his reaſon he can 
&« ſearce comprehend, ſhould be moved and managed 
« without any reaſon at all?” Quid eff enim verius, 
guam neminem eſſe oportere tam ſtulte arrogantem, ut 
in ſe mentem & rationem putet meſſe, in cœlo mundogue 
non puter Aut ea gue vis ſumma _ ratione com- 
— nulla ratione moveri putet? 

From what has been faid, it is plain to me, we Jak 
a more certain knowledge of the exiſtence of a God, 
than of any thing our fenſes. have not immediately 
diſcovered to us. Nay, I preſume I may ſay, that 
wie more certainly know that there is a God, than that 
there is any thing: elſe without us. When I ſay we 
Snow, I mean there. is ſuch a knowledge within out 
reach, which we cannot miſs, if we will but apply our 
minds to that, as we do to ſeveral other inquiries. 


97. Dur Idea a maſt perfect: e wot a ww 


| Prof of 'a God. 


How fortheidewo a maſt perfets being, ah ich a man way 


frame in his mind, does or does not prove the. £x;/fence 
of a God, I will not here examine. For, in the dif- 
ferent make of mens tempers and application of their 
thoughts, fome arguments prevail more on one, and. 
ſome on another, for the confirmation of the lame 
truth. But yet, I think, this I may ſay, that it is an 
ill way of eſtabliſhing this truth, and filencing athieſts, 
to lay the whole ſtreſs of ſo important a point as this, 


upon that ſole foundation; and take ſome mens hav- 


ing that idea of God in their minds (for it 4s evident 


ſome men have none, and ſome worſe than none, and 
the moſt very different) for the only proof of a Deity; 


and out of an :over-fondnefs/of that darling invention, 


3 at leaſt „ invalidate all other : 
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Chap. 10. the \Exmyſtance-of a Gods 113 
arguments, and forbid us to hearken to thoſe proofs, | 
as being weak or fallicious, winch our own exiſtence, 
and the ſenſible parts of the univerſe offer ſo clearly” 

and cogently to our thoughts, that I deem it. impoſſible - 
for a conſidering man to withitand them. For I judge 

it is as certain and clear a truth, as can any where be 

delivered, that the inviſible things of God ane clearly 
ſeen from the creation of the i Being under/ftood by 

the things that are made, even his eternal power and 

Godbend. Though our own being furniſhes us, as I 

have ſhown, with an evident and inconteſtible proof 

of a Deity; and I believe no body can avoid the co- 

geney of it, who will but as carefully attend to it, as 

to any other demonſt ration of ſo many parts: yet this 

being 'fo fundamental a truth, and of | that conſe- 

quence, that all religion and genume morality. depend 
thereon, I doubt not but I ſhall be forgiven by my 

reader if I go over ſome parts of this en again, 

ene a little more upon the. 

9 8. Sometbing from Etermiy. 


Taxes is no truth more evident, than that fo 


muſt be from eternity. I never yet heard of any one 
fo unreafonable, or that could» ſuppoſe ſo manifeſt a 
contradiction, as a time wherein there was perfectly 
nothing. This being of all abſurdities the greateſt, to 
imagine that pure nothing, the perfect negation and 
abſence of all W nn ever produce __ re ex- 
Mtence. 
It being then e de for all ativan end | 
to conclude, that ſomething has exiſted from eternity 3 
let us next ſee what kind of thing that muſt be. 
79 > T wo. groove of Bemgs, hs and incogita= 
% eee 5 
Tarn: are e but two forts of beings in the world, that 
man knows or conceives. 
Finſt, Such as are purely 3 8 ſents, 
preception or thought, as the clippings of. our beards, 
and parings-of our nails. 
Secondly, Senſible, thinking, perceiving e ſuch 
as we iind ourſelves to be, * if you P, we 
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will hereafter call cogitative and incogitative, beings; 


which to our preſent purpoſe, if for nothing elſe; are 
perhaps, better terms than material and immaterial... 
118.5 10. ee Being ne produce a abu | 


„ 


7 Rs W Woke Ghats go Crab eternal. let a ſee 
what ſort. of being it muſt. be. And to that, it is yery 


ohyious to reaſon, that it muſt neceſſarily be a cogita- 
tive being. For eit is as impoffible to conceive, that 
ever bare incogitative matter ſhould produce a think- 
ing intelligent being, as that nothing. ſhould of itſelf 
produce. matter. Let us ſuppoſe any parcel, of matter 
eternal, great or ſmall, we ſhall find it, in itſelf, able 
to produce nothing. For example; let us ſuppoſe 
the matter of the next pebble we meet with, eternal, 
cloſely united, and the parts firmly at reſt together, i 


there were no other being in the world, muſt it not 


eternally remain ſo, a dead inactive lump? Is it poſ- 
ſible to conceive it can add motion to itſelf, being 


—. matter, or produce any thing? Matter, then, 


its own ſtrength, cannot produce in itſelf ſo; much 
as motion: the motion it has muſt alſo he from, eter- 


unity, ar elſe be produced, and added to matter by ſome 
other being more powerful than matter; matter, as 


— Riege having not power to produce motion in. its 

But let us ſuppoſe motion eternal too; yet mat - 
— incagitative matter and motion, whatever changes 
it might produce of figure and bulk, could never pro- 


duce. thought : Knowledge will {till be as far beyond 


the, power of motion and matter to produce, as matter 
is beyond the power of nothing, or non-entity to pro- 


duce. And I, appeal to every one's . own. thoughts, 


whether, he cannot as caſily conceive matter produced 


by nothing, as thought to be produced by pure mattèxr, 
When before there was no ſuch thing as thought or 
an intelligent being exiſting. ' Divide matter into as 


minute parts as you will which we are apt to ima⸗ 
gine a ſort of ſpiritualizing, or making a thinking thing 


of it), vary the figure and motion of it as much as 
Fou Fete, 0 a globe, cube, Ge rin, 15 linder enn 
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whoſe diameters are but r00coecth part of à gr , 


will operate no otherwife upon other bodies of pro- 
portionable bulk, than thofe of an inch or foot diamie- 
ter; and you may as rationally expect to produce 
ſenſe, thought and knowledge, by putting together, in 
a certain figure and motion, grofs particles of matter, 
as by thoſe that are the very minuteſt that do any 
where exiſt. They knock, impel and reſiſt one ano- 
ther, juſt as the greater do, and that is all they can 
do. So that if we will ſuppoſe nothing firſt; or eter- 


nal; matter can never begin to be: If we ſuppoſe 


bare matter, without motion, eternal; notion can ne- 
ver begin to be: If we ſuppoſe only matter and mo- 
tion firſt, or eternal; thought can never begin to 
be. For it is impoſſible to conceive that matter, 
either with or without motion could have originally 
in and from itſelf ſenſe, perception and knowledge, as 


is evident from hence, that then ſenſe, perception and 


knowledge muſt be a property eternally inſeparable 
from matter and every particle of it. Not to add, 
that'though our general or ſpecific conception of mat- 
ter makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, yet really all 
matter is hot one individual thing, neither is there any 


ſuch thing exiſting as one material being, or one fingle 
body that we know or can conceive. And therefore 


if matter were the eternal firſt cogitative being, there 
would not be one eternal infinite cogitative being, but 


an infinite number of cternal ſinite cogitative beings, 


independent one of another, of limited force, and*dif= 


tinct thoughts," which could never produce that order, 


harmony, and beauty which is to be found in nature. 
Since, therefore, whatſoever is the firſt eternal being 
muſt neceſſarily be cogitative ; and whatſoever 1s firſt 
of all things, muſt neceſſarily contain in it, and actu- 


* 415 


Agry is 1 ĩoth of a fine; a line 1· roth of an inch, an inch x-Toth of 


a philoſophical ſoot, a philoſophical foot 1-34 of a pendulum, whoſe dia- 


droms, in tlie laritude'of 45 degrees, are each equal to one fecond of 


time, or 1.6 th of a minute. I have affectedly made uſe of this meas 
ſure here, and the parts of, it, under a decimal diviſion, with names to 


them; becauſe, I think, it would be of general conyenience, that this 


ſhould be tlie 'comnivn meaſure in the commonwealth of letter 
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116 | of our Toad of. | Book, Iv, 
ally have, at leaſt, all the perfections chat can ever af. 


ter exiſt ; nor can it ever give to another any perfec. 


tion that it hath not, either actually Ya itſelf, or at 


leaſt in a higher degree; it neceſſarily follows, that 


the firſt eternal Being cannot be matter. _ 
9 11. Therefore there has been an eternal Wi dom. 
I, therefore, it be evident, that ſomething neceſſarily 


muſt exit from eternity, it is alſo as evident, that 10 | 


 Jomething muſt neceflarily be a cogitative being : For 
it is as impoſſible that incogitative matter ſhould pro. 
duce a cogitative being, as that nothing, or the nega- 


tion of all being, ſhould es a poſitive ee or 


matter. 
d 12. 


Troven this diſcovery of the neceſſary exiſtence La 4 
eternal mind, does ſufficiently lead us into the know. 


ledge of God, fince it will hence follow, that all other 
knowing beings that have a beginning muſt depend 
on him, and have no other ways of knowledge, ot 
extent of power, than what he gives them; and there. 
fore if he made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs.excellent 
pieces of this univerſe, all inanimate beings, whereby 


his ommniſcience, power and providence will be eſtabliſhed, | 
and all his other attributes neceſſarily follow: Yet ta 


clear up this a little farther, we will ſee what doubts 


can be yon, againſt it. 


$ x3. "Whether material or no. 4 
Pants; Perhaps it will be ſaid, that though it be as 
clear as demonſtration can wake it, that there muſt 
be an eternal being, and that being muſt alſo be know- 
ing; yet it does not follow, but that thinking being 


may alſo be material. Let it be ſo; it equally ſtill 


follows, that there is a God. For if there be. an eter- 
nal, omniſcient, omnipotent being, it is certain that 
there 1s a God, whether you imagine that being to be 


material or no. But herein, I ſuppoſe, lies the danger 
and deceit of that ſuppoſition : There being no way 
to avoid the demonſtration, that there is an eternal 


knowing being, men, devoted to matter, would will- 


in By have it * that this knowing being 1 is Mae 


— 
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terial; and then letting ſlide out of their minds, of 
the diſcourſe, ,the demonſtration whereby an eternal 
knowing being was proved neceſſarily to exiſt, would 
argue all to be matter, and ſo deny a God, that i is, an 
eternal cogitative being: whereby they are ſo far 
from eſtabliſhing, that they deſtroy their own hypo- 
theſis. For, if there can be, in their opinion, eternal 
matter, without any eternal cogitative being, they 
manifeſtly ſeparate matter and thinking, and ſuppoſe 
no neceſſary connection of the one with the other, 
and ſo eſtabliſh the neceſſity of an eternal ſpirit, but 
not of matter; ſince it has been proved already, that 


an eternal cogitative being is unavoidably to be grant- 


ed. Now, if thinking matter may be ſeparated, tbe 


eternal exiſtence of matter will not follow from the eter- 


nul exiſtence of a cogitative being, and they ſuppoſe i it 

to no purpoie. 

9 14. Not material, 1. Becauſe every. Particle of 

Matter is not cogitative. 

Bor now let us ſee how they can ſatisfy themiclves 

or others, that this eternal thinking being is material. 
Firſt, J would aſk them, whether they imagine, 

that all matter, every particle of matter, thinks ?, This, 

I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce ſay ; fince, then, there would | 


be as many eternal thinking beings as there are par- 
ticles of matter, and ſo an infinity of gods. And yet 
If they will not allow matter as matter, that 1s, every 


particle of matter to be as well cogitative as extended, 
they will have as hard a taſk to make out to their own 
reaſons, a cogitative being out of incogitative par- 


ticles, as an extended being out of n oh: party 


if 1 may fo ſpeak. 
Iz 15. 2. One Particle alone of Matter cannot ze. cogi- 
tative. 


eb If all matter does not think, I next aſk, 


whether it be only one atom that does Jo ? This has 
as many abſardities as the other; for then this atom 
of matter muſt be alone eternal or not. If this alone 


be eternal, then this alone, by its powerful thought or 


will, made all the reſt of matter. And o we have | 


% 
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the creation of matter by a powerful thought, which t 
is that the materialiſts ſtick at. For if they ſuppoſe 
one ſingle thinking atom to have produced all the reſt 
of matter, they cannot aſcribe that pre- eminency to 
it upon any other account, than that of its. thinki 
the only ſuppoſed difference. But allow it to be by 
ſome other way, which is above our conception, it 
muſt be till creation, and theſe men muſt give up. 
their great maxim, ex nibilo nil fit. If it be. ſaid, 
that all the reſt of matter is equally eternal, as 
that thinking atom, it will be to ſay any thing at plea... 
Jure, though never ſo abſurd : For to ſuppoſe all mat. 
ter eternal, and yet one ſmall particle in knowledge 
and power infinitely above all the reſt, is without any 
of the leaſt appearance of reaſon to frame any hypo- 
theſis. Every particle of matter, as matter, is capa- 
ble of all the ſame figures and motions of any other; 
and I challenge any one in his thoughts, to add coy 
thing elſe to one above another. . 
0 885 3. 4 Syſtem of incogitative Matter cannot 
be cogitative. 1 
* If, then, neither one peculiar atom lens 
can be this eternal thinking being; nor all matter, as 
matter, i. e. every particle of matter, can be it, it 
only remains, that it is /ome certain ſyſtem of matter 
duly put together, that is this thinking eternal being. 
This is that which 1 imagine, is that notion which 
men are apteſt to have of God; who would have him 
a material being, as moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, 
by the ordinary conceit they have of themſelves, and 
other men, which they take to be material thinking 
beings. But this imagination, however more natural, 
is no leſs abſurd than the other: For to ſuppoſe the 
eternal thinking being to be nothing elſe but a compo- 
Htion of particles of matter, each whereof is incogi- 
tative, is to aſcribe all the wiſdom and knowledge of 
that eternal being only to the u eta- poſition of parts; 
than which nothing can be more abſurd. For unthink- 
ing particles of matter, however put together, can 
Hare nothing thereby added to * but a new rela- 
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tion of poſition, which it is impoſſible ſhould How 
thought and knowledge to them. 

| $17. Whether in motion or at off | 


Bur farther; this corporeal ſyftem either has all its 
parts at reſt, or it is a certain motion of the parts 


wherein its thinking conſiſts. If it be perfectly at 


reſt, it is but one lump, and ſo can have no privileges 
above one atom. | 

If it be the motion of its parts; on on which its think: 
ing depends, all the thoughts there muſt be unavoid- 
ably accidental and limited; fince all the particles that 
by motion cauſe thought, being each of them in itſelf 


without any thought, cannot regulate its own motions, 


much leſs be regulated by the thought of the whole; 
fince that thought is not the cauſe of motion (for 
then it muſt be antecedent to it, and ſo without it), 
but the conſequence of it, whereby freedom, power, 
choice, and all rational and wiſe thinking or acting, 

will be quite taken away: So that ſuch a thinking 
being will be no better nor wiſer than pure blind mat- 

ter; fince to reſolve all into the accidental unguided 
motions of blind matter, or into thought depending on 
unguided motions of blind matter, is the ſame thing; 
not to mention the narrowneſs of ſuch thoughts and 
knowledge that muſt depend on the motion of ſuch 


parts. But there needs no enumeration of any more 
abſurdities and impoſſibilities in this hypotheſis (hows 


ever full of them it be) than that before- mentioned; 
ſince let this thinking ſyſtem be all, or a part of the 
matter of the univerſe, it 1s impoſſible that any one 
particle ſhould either know its own, or the motion of 
any other particle, or the whole know the motion of 
every particular; and fo regulate its own thoughts or 
motions, 'or indeed have any thought reſulting from 
ſuch motion. | 

8. Matter not col eternal with an eternal Mind. 
OTHERS would have matter to be eternal, notwithſtand- 
ing that they allow an eternal, cogitative, immaterial 
being. This, though it take not away the being of a 
God, 9 ſince it denies one and the rn guy Piece 
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of his workmanſhip, the creation, let us conſider it à 
little. Matter muſt be allowed eternal ; Why ? Re. 
cauſe you cannot conceive how it can be made out of 
nothing; why do you not alſo think yourſelf eternal? 
You will anſwer perhaps, becauſe about twenty or 
forty years fince you began to be. But if I aik you 
what that you is, which began then to be, you can 
ſcarce tell me. The matter, whereof you are made, 
began not then to be; for if it did, then it is not eter. 
nal: But it began to be put together in ſuch a faſhion 
and frame as makes up your body ; but yet that frame 
of particles is not you, it makes not that thinking 
thing you are (for I have now to do with one who 
allows an eternal, immaterial, thinking being, but 
would have unthinking matter eternal too); there. 
fore when did that thinking thing begin to be? If it 
did never begin to be, then have you always been a 
thinking thing from eternity; the abſurdity where. 
of I need not confute, till I meet with one who is ſo 
void of underſtanding as to own it. If, therefore, 
you can allow a thinking thing to be made out of no- 
thing (as all things that are not eternal muſt be), why 
alſo can you not allow it poſſible, for a material be- 
ing to be made out of nothing, by an equal power, 
but that you have the experience of the one in view, 
and not of the other? Though, when well conſidered, 


creation of a ſpirit will be found to require no leſs 


power than the creation of matter. Nay, poſſibly, if 
we would emancipate ourſelves from vulgar notions 
and raiſe our thoughts as far ag they would reach, to 
à cloſer contemplation of things, we might be able to 
aim at ſome dim and ſeeming conception how matter 
might at firſt be made, and begin to exiſt, by the 

power of that eternal firſt Being ; but to give begin- 
ning and being to a ſpirit, would be found a more in- 
conceivable effect of omnipotent power. But this be- 
ing what would perhaps lead us tao far from the no- 
tious on which the philoſophy now in the world is 
built, it would not be pardonable to deviate ſo far 
from them; or to 19 ſo far as grammar itſelf 
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would authoriſe, if the common ſettled opinion op- 
poſes it: eſpecially in this place, where the received 
doctrine ſerves well enough to our preſent purpoſe, 
and lam this paſt doubt, that the creation or be- 
ginning of any one ſubſtance out of nothing, being 
once admitted, the creation of all other, but the Crea- 
tor himſelf, may, with the ſame eaſe, be ſuppoſed. 
919. Matter not co-eternal wath an eternal i, ind. 
Bur you will ſay, is it not impoſſible to admit of the 
making any thing out of nothing, ſince we cannot poſ- 
bly conceive it: I anſwer, No: 1. Pecauſe it is 


not reaſonable to deny the power of an infinite Be- 


ing, becauſe we cannot- comprehend its operations. 


We do not deny other effects upon this ground, be- 


cauſe we cannot poſſibly conceive the manner of their. 
production. We cannot conceive how any thing but 
impulſe of body can move body ; and yet that 1s not 
a reaſon ſufficient to make us deny it poſſible, againſt 
the conſtant experience we have of it in ourſelves, in 
all our voluntary motions, which are produced in us 
only by the free action or thought of our own minds; 
and are not, nor can be the effects of the impulſe or 
determination of the motion of blind matter in or up- 


on our bodies; for then it could not be in our power 


or choice to alter it. For example: my right hand 
writes, whilſt my left hand is ſtill: What cauſes reſt 
in one, and motion in the other? Nothing but my 
will, a thought of my mind; my thought only chang- 


ing, the right hand reſts, and the left hand moves. 


This is matter of fact, which cannot be denied: ex- 
plain this and make it intelligible, and then the next - 
ſtep will be to underſtand creation. For the giving a 
new determination to the motion of the animal ſpirits 
(which ſome make uſe of to explain voluntary mo- 
tion) clears not the difficulty one. jot : to alter-the de- 
termination of motion, being in. this caſe no e: after nor 


| leſs, than to give mot ion itſelf; fince the new deter- 


mination given to the animal ſpirits; muſt be either 


Immediately by thought, or by ſome other body put 


in their way by N - which was not in their way h 
Vor. 1. 
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before, and ſo muſt owe its motion to thought; either 


of which leaves voluntary motion as unintelligible as 


it was before. In the mean time, it is an over. valu. 


ing ourſelves, to reduce all to the narrow meaſure of 
our capacities; and to conclude all things impoſſible 
to be done, whoſe manner of doing exceeds our com- 
prehenſion. This is to make our comprehenſion in- 
finite, or God finite, when what he can do is limited 
to what we can conceive of it. If you do not under. 
ſtand the operations of your own finite mind, that 
thinking thing within you, do not deem it ſtrange, 
that you cannot comprehend the operations of that 
eternal infinite mind, who made and governs all things, 
and whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain. 


CHAP. XL 


OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXISTENCE OF OTHER 
THINGS, 


. It is to be had only by Senſation... 
THE knowledge of our own being, we have by 
intuition. 'The exiſtence of a. God, reaſon 
clearly makes known to us, as has been ſhown. 
The &#nowledge of the exiſtence of any other t thing, 
we can have only by /enſation : for there being no ne- 
ceſſary connection of real exiſtence with any idea a man 
hath in his memory, nor of any other exiſtence but 
that of God, with the exiſtence of any particular man; 
no particular man can know the eæzſtence of any other 
being, but only when by actual operating upon him, 
it makes itſelf perceived by him. For the having the 
idea of any thing in our mind, no more proves the 
exiſtence of that thing, than the picture of a man evi- 
dences his being in the world, or the viſions of a dream 
make 3 a true hiſtory. | 
5 Inſtance—Whiteneſs of this Paper. 
Ix is e the actual receiving of ideas from 
without, that gives us notice of the exiftence of other 
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things, and makes us know that ſomething doth exiſt 
at that time without us, which cauſes that zdea in us, 
though perhaps we neither know nor conſider how it 
does it: for it takes not from the certainty of our 
ſenſes, and the ideas we receive by them, that we 
know not the manner wherein they are produced : 
v. g. whilſt I write this, I have, by the paper affect- 
ing my eyes, that idea produced in my mind, which 
whatever object cauſes, I call white; by which 1 
know that that quality or accident (7. e. whole ap- 
pearance before my eyes always cauſes that idea) doth 
really exiſt, and hath a being without me. And of 
this, the greateſt aſſurance I can poſſibly have, and to 
which my faculties can attain, 1s the teſtimony of my 
eyes, which are the proper and ſole judges of this 
thing, whoſe teſtimony I have reaſon to rely on as ſo 
certain, that T can no more doubt, whilit J write this, 
that I ſee white and black, and that ſomething really 
exiſts, that cauſes that n in me, than that 1 
write or move my hand: which is a certainty as great 
as human nature is capable of, concerning the exiſt- 
35 Ws any thing, but a man's felf alone, and of Gad., 
This thangh not fo certain as Demon ration, 


fo may be called Enowle age, and proves the er- 


i/tence of things without us. 
THE notice we have by our ſenſes, of the exiſting of 
things without us, though it be not altogether ſo cer- 
tain as our intuitive knowledge, or the deductions of 
our reaſon, employed about the clear abſtract zdeas of 
our own minds; yet it is an aſſurance that deſerves 
the name of knowledge. If we perſuade ourſelves that 
our faculties act and inform us right, concerning the 
exiſtence of thoſe objects that affect them, it cannot 
paſs for an ill-grounded confidence; for Fs think no- 
body can, in earneſt, be fo ſceptical, as to be uncer- 
tain of the exiſtence of thoſe things which he ſees and 
feels. At leaſt, he that can doubt ſo far (whatever 
he may have wich his own thoughts), will never have 
any controverſy with me; ſince he can never be ſure I 


ſay any thug contrary to his opinion. As to WE 
; F 


2 
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I think God has given me aſſurance enough of the 
exiſtence of things without me; fince by their diffe. 
rent application I can produce in myſelf both pleaſure 
and pain, which 1s one great concernment of my pre. 
ſent ſtate, This is certain, the confidence that our 
faculties do not herein deceive us, is the greateſt af. 
ſurance we are capable of, concerning the exiſtence of 
material beings. For we cannot act any thing, but by 
our faculties ; nor talk of knowledge itſelf, but by the 
help of thoſe faculties, which are fitted to apprehend 
even what knowledge is. But beſides the aſlurance 
we have from our ſenſes themſelves, that they do not 
err in the information they give us of the exiſtence of 
things without us, when they tre affected by them, 
we are farther confirmed in this aſſuranee by other 
concurrent reaſons. 
1 4. 1. Becauſe we cannot have them but by the 
| Inlet of the Senſes. 

3 It is plain thoſe perceptions are produced in 
us by exterior cauſes affecting our ſenſes; becauſe 
thoſe that want the organs of any ſenſe, never can have 
the ideas belonging to that ſenſe produced in their 
minds. This is too evident to be Youbted : and there- 
fore we cannot but be aſſured, that they come in by 
the organs of that ſenſe, and no other way. The or- 
gans themſelves, it is plain, do not produce them; 
for then the eyes of a man in the dark, would produce 
colours, and his noſe ſmell roſes in the winter: but 
we ſee nobody gets the rgliſh of a pine-apple, till he 
goes to the Indies, where it is, and taſtes it. | 

9 5. 2. Becauſe an Idea from actual Senſation, and 
another from Memory, are ve , diſtin Percep- 
tions. 

SECONDLY, Becauſe ſometimes T find that I cannot 
avoid the having thoſe Ideas produced in my mind, For 
though, when my eyes are ſhut, or windows faſt, | 
can at pleaſure recal to my mind the ideas of ligbt, of 


the ſun, which former ſenſations. had lodged in my 


memory; ſo I can at pleaſure lay by that idea, and 
take 1 into my view that of the /me/l of a roſe, or tak 
I 
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of ſugar. But if I turn my eyes at noon towards the 
ſan, I cannot avoid the ideas, which the light, or ſun, 
then produces in me. So that there 1 is a manifeſt diff.. 
ference between the ideas laid up in my memory 
over which, if they were there only, I thould have 
conſtantly the fame power to diſpoſe of them, and lay 
them by at pleaſure), and thoſe which force themſelves 
upon me, and I] cannot avoid having. And therefore 
it muſt needs be ſome exterior cauſe, and the briſk 
acting of ſome objects without me, whoſe efficacy 1 
cxunot reſiſt, that produces thoſe zdeas in my mind, 
whether I will or no. Beſides, there is nobody who 
doth not percerve the di ference in himſelf between 
contemplating the fun, as he hath the zdea of it in his 
memory, and actually looking upon it: of which two, 
his perception is ſo diſtin, that few of his ideas are 
more diſtinguiſhable one from another. And there- 
fore he hath certain kaowledge, that they are not both 
memory, or the actions of his mind, and fancies only 
within him; but that actual ſeeing hath a cauſe with. 
out, 

5 6 Pleafi ire or Pain which accompanies adj, 
Senſation, accompanies not the returning of Wy 
Ideas without the external Oꝭjects. 

THIRDLY, Add to this, that many of thoſe ideas are 
produced in us with pain, which aferwards we remem- 
ber without the teaſe offence. Thus the pain of heat or 
cold, when the idea of it is revived in our minds, 
gives us no diſturbance; which, when felt was very 
troubleſome, and is again, when actually repeated: 

which is occaſioned by the diſorder the external object 
cauſes in our bodies when applied to it. And we re— 
member, the pain of hunger, thir/?, or the head. ach, 
without any pain at all; which would either never 
diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as often as we 
thought of it, were there nothing more but ideas float- 
ing in our minds, and appearances entertaining our 
ſancies, without the real exiſtence of things affecting 
us from abroad. The ſame may be ſaid of pleaſure, 


accompanying ſeveral actual ſenſations: and though 
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mathematical demonſtration depends not upon ſenſe, 
yet the examining them by diagrams gives great cre. 
dit to the evidence of our fight, and ſeems to give it a 
certainty approaching to that of demonſtration itſelf, 
For it would be very ftrange, that a man ſhould allow 
it for an undeniable truth, that two angles of a figure, 
which he meaſures by lines and angles of a diagram, 
ſhould be bigger one than the other; and yet doubt 
of the exiſtence of thoſe lines and angles, which, 
locking on, he makes uſe of to meaſure that by. 

$ 7. 4. Our Scnfes affiſt one another's Teftimony 1 
be Exiſtence of outwai'd Things. 
FouRTEgLY, Our ſenſes in many cafes bear witneſs to 
the truth of each other's report, concerning the ex- 
iſtence of ſenfible things without us. He that ſees 
a fire, may, if he doubt whether it be any thing more 
than a bare fancy, feel it too; and be convinced, 
putting his hand in it. Which certainly could never 


5 be put into ſuch exquilite pain, by a bare zdea or pban- 


tom, unleſs that the pain be a fancy too: which yet 
he cannot, when the burn is well, by rating the res 


EE of it, bring upon himſelf again. 


Thus I fee, whilſt T write this, I can * the 
appearance of the paper; and by deſigning the letters, 


tell beforehand what new idea it ſhall exhibit the very 


next moment, barely by drawing my pen over it: 
Which will neither appear (let me fancy as much as I 
will), if my hands ſtand ſtill; or though I move my 


pen, if my eyes be ſhut: nor when thoſe character 


are once made on the paper, can I chooſe afterwards 
but ſee them as they are; that is, have the zdeas: of 
ſuch letters as I have made. Whence it is manifeſt, 
that they are not barely the ſport and play of my own 
imagination, when 1 find that the characters, that 
were made at the pleaſure of my own thoughts, do 
not obey them; nor yet ceaſe to be, whenever I hall 
fancy it, but continue to affect my ſenſes conſtantly 
and regularly, according to the ſigures J made them. 
To which if we will add, that the fight of thoſe ſhall, 
from another m _ draw n Funds, as I beforehand 
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deſign they ſhall ſtand for; there will be little reaſon 


left to doubt, that thoſe words I write, do really exiſt 


without me, when they cauſe a long ſeries of regular 
ſounds to affect my ears, which could not be the ef- 
ſe of my imagination, nor could 1 95 een retain 


them in that order. 


98. This Certainty is as great as. our Condition 

| needs, 
But yet, if after all this any one will be ſo e 
as to diſtruſt his ſenſes, and to affirm that all we ſee . 
and hear, feel and taſte, think and do, during our: 


whole being, is but the ſeries and deluding appear- 


ances of a long dream, whereof there is no reality; 
and therefore will queſtion the exiſtence of all things, 
or our knowledge of any thing: I muſt defire him to 
conſider that if all be a dream, then he doth but dream 
that he makes the queſtion; and ſo it is not much 
matter, that a waking man ſhould anſwer him. But 
yet, if he pleaſes, he may dream that I make him 
this anſwer, that tbe certainty of things exiſting in 
rerum natura, when we have the teſtimony of our ſenſes 
for it, is not only as great as our frame can attain to, 
but as our condition needs. For our faculties being 
ſuited not to the full extent of being, nor to a perfect, 
clear, comprehenſive knowledge of things, free from 
all doubt and ſcruple ; but to the preſervation of us 
in whom they are; and accommodated to the uſe of 
life ; they ſerve to our purpoſe well enough, if they 
will but give us certain notice of thoſe things, which 
are convenient or inconvenient to ns. For he that 
ſees a candle burning, and hath exper imented the force 
ok its flame, by putting his finger in it, will little 
doubt that this is ſomething exiſting without him, 
which does him harm, and puts him to great pain: 
which is aſſurance enough, when no man requires 


greater certainty to govern his actions by, than what 


is as certain as his actions themſelves. And if our 
dreamer pleaſes to try, whether the glowing heat of 
a glaſs furnace be barely a wandering imagination in 


_ adrowſy man's fancy; by putting his hand into it, 


4 
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he may perhaps be wakened into a certainty greater 
than he could with, that it is ſomething more than 
bare imagination. So that this evidence is as great 
as We can deſire, being as certain to us as our plea. 
ſure or pain, 2. e. happineſs or miſery; beyond which 
we have no concernment, either of knowing or. being, 
Such an aſſurance of the exiſtence of things without 


us, is ſuſſicient to direct us in the attaining the good, 


and avoiding the evil, which is cauted by them; 
which is the important concerament we have of being 
made acquainted with them. 


$ 9. But reaches no farther than actual Senfation, 


Is fine, then, when our ſenſes do actually convey into 
our underſtandings any idea, we cannot but be fatis- 
tied that there doth ſomething at that time really exiſt 
without us, which doth affect our ſenſes, and by them 
give notice of itſelf to our apprehenſive faculties, and 


actually produce that dea which we then perceive: 


and we cannot ſo far diſtruſt their teſtimony, as to 
doubt, that ſuch collections of imple ideas, as we have 
| obſerved by our ſenſes to be united together, do really 
exiſt together. But r knowledge extends as far as 
the preſent teſtimony of our ſenſes, employed about par. 
ticular obje&s that do then affect them, and no farther. 


For if I ſaw ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas, as is 
wont to be called uan, exiſting together one minute 
fince, and am now alone; I] cannot be certain that the 


fame man exiſts now, ſince there 1s no neceſſary con- 
nection of his dene a minute ſince, with his exiſt- 
ence nw: by a thouſand ways he may ceaſe to be, 


| fince I had the teſtimony of my ſenſes for his exiſtence. 
And if JI cannot be certain, that the man I ſaw ht. 


to day is now in being, I can leſs be certain that he 
is ſo, who hath been longer removed from my ſenſes, 
and I have not ſeen ſince yeſterday, or ſince the laſt 
year; and much leſs can 1 be certain of the exiſtence 
of men that I never ſaw. And, therefore, though it be 


Highly probable, that millions of men co now exiſt, 


yet whilſt I am. alone writing this, I have not that 


certainty of it which we strictly call knowledge; 
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though, tue great likelihood of it puts me paſt doubt, 
and it be reaſonable for me to do ſeveral things upon 
the confidence that there are men (and men allo of 
my acquaintance, with whom I have to do), now in 
tie world: but this 1s but probability, not know 
ledge. 

1 10. olly to expect Demonſtration in every Thing. 
WHEREBY yet we may obſerve, how fooliſh and vain 
a thing it is, for a man of a narrow knowledge, who 
having reaſon given him to judge of the different evi- 
dence and probability of things, and to be ſwayed ac- 
cordingly; how wazn, J ſay, it is to pe demon ſt ra- 
1107 and certainty 12 things not capable of it ; and re- 
fuſe aſlent to very rational propoſitions, and act con- 
trary to very plain and clear truths, becauſe they 
cannot be made out ſo evident, as to ſurmount every 
the leaſt (1 will not ſay reaſon, but) pretence of doubt- 
ing. He that in the ordinary alcuirs of life would ad- 
mit of nothing but direct plain demonſtration, would 
be ſure of nothing in this world, but of periſhing 
quickly. The wholeſomeneſs of his meat or drink, 
would not give him reaſon to venture on it: and I 
would fain know, what it is he could do upon ſuch. 
grounds, as are capable of no doubt, no objection. 

$ 11, Paſt Exiftence is known by Memory. 
As when our ſenſes are actually employed about any; 
object, we do know that it. does exiſt ; ſo by our mes 
mory we may be afſured, that heretofore, things that. 
affected our ſenſes, have exiſted. And thus we have 


Fuowledge of the paſt exiſtence of ſeveral things, where- 


oc our ſenſes having informed us, our memor ies fill 
retain the ideas; and of this we are paſt all doubt, ſo 
lang as we remember well. But: this knowledge alſo 
reaches no farther than our ſenſes have formerly at- 
ſured us. Thus ſeeing water at this inſtant, 1t 1s an 
unqueſtio;:able truth to me, thiz water doth exiſt : 


and remembering that I ſaw uit yeſterday, it will alfo 


be always true; and as long as my memory retains 
it, always an undouhted propoſition to me, that water 


did exiſt the xcth of July 1688, as it will alfo be 


— 
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equally true, that à certain number of very fine dos 
lours did exiſt, which at the ſame time I ſaw upon a 
bubble of that water: but being now quite out of the 
ſight both of the water and bubbles too, it is no more 


certainly known to me that the water doth now exift, 


than that the bubbles or colours therein do ſo; it "Wig 
ing no more neceſſary that water ſhould exiſt to-day, 
becauſe it exiſted yeſterday, than that the colours or 
bubbles exiſt to-day, becauſe they exiſted yeſterday; 


though it be exceedingly much more probable, becauſe 


water hath been obſerved to continue long in exiſt. 
ence, but bubbles and the colours on them guy 
ceaſe to be. * 


12. The E oa Spirits not + Inowable. 
WurarT ideas we have of ſpirits, and how we come b 


them, I have already ſhown. But though we have | 


thoſe ideas in our minds, and know we have them 
there, the having the ideas of ſpirits does not make 


us now, that any ſuch things do exift without us, or 


that there are any finite ſpuits, or any other ſpiritual 
beings but the Eternal God. We have ground from 
revelation, and ſeveral other reaſons, to believe with 
allurance,. that there are ſuch creatures: but our 
fenſes not being able to diſcover them, we want the 
means of knowing their particuiar exiſtences. For we 
can no more know, that there are finite ſpirits really 
exiſting, by the idea we have of ſuch beings 1n our 
minds, than by the ideas any one has of fairies, or 
centaurs, he can come to know that gs aufwering 

And therefore concerning the exiſtence of finite 
ſpirits, as well as ſeveral other things, we muſt con- 
tent ourſelves with the evidence of faith ; but univer- 


ſal certain propoſitions concerning this matter, are be- 


yond our reach. For however true it may be, v. g. 


that all the intelligent ſpirits that God ever created, 
dao {till exiſt; yet it can never make a part of our cer- 


tain knowledge. Theſe and the like propoſitions we 
may aſſent to as highly probable, but are not, I fear, in 
this ſtate capable of knowing. We are not then to put 


- 
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5 others upon demonſtrating, nor ourſelves upon ſearch 
a of univerſal certainty in all thoſe matters, wherein we 
E are not capable of any other knowledge, but what our 
e || ſenſes give us in this or that particular. Tor le 
1 $ 13. Particular Propofitions rower wen Eniftences 
77 | are Enowable. 

7, By which 0 appears, that there are two ſorts of pro- 
r fot tions. I. There is one ſort of propoſitions concern- 
5 ing the e of any thing anfwerable to ſuch an 
e bene as having the idea of an elephant, phœnix, mo- 
= bion, or an angle, in my mind, the firſt and natural 
5 inquiry 1s, whether ſuch a thing does any where exiſt ? 


And this knowledge 15 only of particulars, No ex- 
iſtence of any thing without us, but only of God, can 
certainly be known farther than our ſenſes inform us. 
2. There is another ſort of propoſitions, wherein is. 
expreſſed the agreement or diſagreement of our ab- 
ſtract zdeas, and their dependence one on another. 


en & aw 


having the idea of God and myſelf, of fear and obedi-- 
ence, I cannot but be ſure that God is to be feared: 
and obeyed by me: and this propofition will be cer- 
tain, concerning man in general, if I have made an 
abſtra& idea of ſuch. a ſpecies, whereof. I am one par- 
ticular. But yet this propoſition, how certain ſoever, 
that men onght to fear and obey God, proves not to 
me the exiſtence of men in the world, but will be true 
of all ſuch creatures whenever they do exiſt : which 
certainty of ſuch general propoſitions, depends on the 
agreement or diſagreement 1 is to be diſcovered-2 in thoſe 
abſtract id. as. 
+ 15 | And __— ene e concerning 2 
- | g Ideas. 
- Is the former caſe, our knowledge is the conſequence 
. of the exiſtence of things producing ideas in our minds 
„ by our ſenſes: in the latter, knowledge is the conſe- 
= | -quence of the ideas (be they what, they will), that are 
e in our minds producing there general certain propoſi- 
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n tions. Many of theſe are called æernæ veritates, and 


it all of them indeed are ſo; not from being written all 
F 6 


Such propoſitions may be umverfal and certain. So, 


| 
| 
; 
| 
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or any of them in the minds of all men, or that 4 
were any of them propoſitions in any one's mind, till 


he, having got the abſtract zdeas, joined or ſeparated 
them by Allirmation or «negation, But whereſoever 


we can fuppoſe ſuch a creature as man is, endowed 
with ſuch faculties, and thereby furniſhed with ſuch 
zdeas as we have, we mult conclude, he muſt needs, 
when he applies his thoughts to the conſideration of 
his zdeas, know the truth of certain propoſitions, .that 
will eee from the agreement or diſagreement which 
He will perceive in his own ideas. Such propoſitions 


are. therefore called eternal truths, not becauſe, they 
are eternal propoſitions actually formed, and antece- 
dent to the underſtanding, that any time makes them; 
nor becauſe they are imprinted on the mind from any 
patterns, that are any where of them out of the mind, 

and exiſted before: but becauſe being once made about 
abſtract ideas ſo as to be true, they will, whenever 
they can be ſuppoſed, to be made again at any time 
paſt or to come, by a mind having thoſe ideas, always 


actually be true. For names being ſuppoſed to ſtand 


perpetually for the. ſame ideas, and the ſame idea. 
having immutably the ſame habitudes one to another ; 


propoſitions concerning any abſtract ideas, that are 


once true, muſt needs be eternal verities. 
V char. X. 


or THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR KNOWLEDGE. | 


iS; 1. era £ 20 not from Maxims, s. 


T having been the common received opinion 
amongſt men of letters, that maxims were the 
foundation of all knowledge; and that the fciences 


were each of them built upon certain pracognita, from 


whence the underſtanding was to take its riſe, and by 
which it was to conduct itſelf, in its. inquires into the 


matters belonging to that ſcience; the beaten road of 
the ſchools has been, to lay down in the beginning 


one or more as 1 ag as foundations where- 
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on to build the knowledge that was to be had of that 
ſubject. Thefe doctrines thus laid down for founda- 
tions of any ſcience, were called principles, as the be- 
ne from which we muſt ſet out, and look no far- 
ther backwards in our inquiries, as we have already 
je a | 
$9 (The Ae on of that opinion.) 5 
Ove thing, which might probably give an occaſion to 
this way of proceeding in other ſciences, was (as I 
ſuppoſe) the good ſucceſs it ſeemed to have in mathe- 


' matics, wherein men, being obſerved to attain a great 


certainty of Knowledge, theſe ſciences. came by pre- 
eminence to be called Metyuare and Mages, learn- 
ing, or things learned, thoroughly learned, as having 
of all others the greateſt certainty, clearneſs and evi- 
dence in them. | 
{$ 3. But from the comparing clear and diſtin Ideas. 
Bur if any one will conſider, he will (I gueſs) find 


that the great advancement and certainty of real &ngw- . 


edge, which men arrived to in theſe ſciences, was not 
owing to the influence of theſe principles, nor derived 


trom any peculiar advantage they received from two 


or three general maxims, laid down in the begin- 
ning ; but from the clear, distinct, complete ideas their 


thoughts were employed about, and the relation of 
equality and exceſs ſo clear between ſome of them, 
that they had an intuitive Knowledge, and by that a 
way to diſcover it in others, and this without the help 
of thoſe maxims. For I alk, is it not poſſible for a 
young lad to know, that his whole body is bigger than 


bis little finger, but by virtue of this axiom, that he 


whole ig bigger than a part; nor be aſſured of it, till 
he has learned that maxim? Or cannot a country- 
wench know, that having received a ſhilling from one 
that owes her three, and a. ſhilling allo from another 
that owes her three, that the remaining debts in each 


of their hands are equal? Cannot ſhe Know this, I 


ſay, without ſhe fetch the certainty of it from this 
maxim, that if. you take equals from. equals, the re- 
Mainder will be equals, a maxim which poſlibly the 


> 
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never heard or thought of? I defire any one to con- 


ſider, from what has been elſewhere: ſaid, which is. 
known firſt and cleareſt by moſt people, the particu. 
lar inſtance, or the general rule; and which it is that 
gives life and birth to the other. Theſe general rules 
are but the comparing our more general and abſtra& 
ideas, which are the workmanſhip of the mind made, 
and names given to them, for the eaſter diſpatch in 
its reaſonings, and drawing into comprehenſive terms, 
and fhort rules, its various and multiphed obſerva. 
tions. But knowledge began in the mind, and was 
founded on particulars; though ifterwards; perhaps, 
no notice be taken thereof: it being natural for the 
mind (forward {till to enlarge its knowledge), moſt at. 
tentively to lay up thoſe general notions, and make 
the proper uſe of them, which is to diſburden the me- 
mory of the cumberſome load of particulars. For ! 


_ defire it may be conſidered what more certainty there 


is to a child, or any one, that his body, little finger 
and all, is bigger than his little finger alone, after 
u have given to his body the name whole, and to his 


little finger the name part, than he ' could have had 


before; or what new knowledge concerning his body, 
can theſe two relative terms give him, which he could 
not have without them? Could he not know that his 
body was bigger than his little finger, if his language 
were yet ſo imperfe&, that he had no ſuch relative 
terms as whole and part? I aſk farther, when he has 


got theſe names, how is he more certain that his body | 


is a whole, and his little finger a part, than he was or 
might be certain, before he learned theſe terms, that 


his body was bigger than his little finger? Any one _ 


may as reaſonably doubt or deny that his little finger 


is a part of his body, as that it is leſs than his body. 


And he that can doubt whether it be leſs; will as cer- 
tainly doubt whether it be a part. So that the maxim, 
the whole'rs bigger than a part, can never be made uſe 
of to prove the little finger leſs than the body, but 


when it is uſeleſs, by being brought to convince :one 


- of a truth which he knows 1 8 8 oh For he W 
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not Know that any parcel of matter, with another par- 


cel of matter joined to it, is bigger than either of them 
alone, will never be able to know it by the help of 


theſe two relative terms, "whole and ng make of 


them what maxim you pleaſe. 

4. Dangerous to build upon precarious Principles. 
Bor be it in the mathematics as it will, whether it be 
clearer, that taking an inch from a black line of two- 


| inches, and an inch from a red line of two inches; the 


remaining parts of the two lines will be equal, or that 
if you fake equals from equats, the remamder will be 
equcls : which, I ſay, of theſe two is the clearer and 
firſt known, I leave to any one to determine, it not 
being material to my preſent occaſion. That which „ 
have here to do, is to inquire, whether if it be the 
readieſt way to knowledge to begin with general max- 
ims, and build upon them, it be yet a ſafe way to 

take the principles which are laid down in any other 


ſcience as unqueſtionable truths; and ſo receive them 


without examination, and adhere to them, without 
ſuffering to he doubted of, becauſe mathematicians 
have been fo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe none but ſelf. 
evident and undeniable, If this be fo, I know not 
what may not paſs for truth in morality, what may 
not be introduced and proved in natural philoſophy. _ 
Let that principle of ſome of the philoſophers, that 
all is matter, and that there is nothing elfe, be re- 
ceived for certain and indubitable, and it will be eaſy 
to be ſeen by the writings of ſome that have revived 
it again in our days, what conſequences it will lead 
us into. Let any one, with Polema, take the world ; 
or with the ffozcs, the ether, or the fun; or with 


 Anaximeness the air to be God; and what a divinity, 


religion and worſhip muſt we needs have! Nothing 
can Ee ſo dangerous as principles thus taker up without 
2uęſlioning or examination ; eſpecially if they be ſuch- 
as concern morality, which influence mens lives, and 
give a bias to all their actions. Who might "oh juſtty 


expect another kind of life in Ariſtippus, who placed 
T PPE in * pleaſure; and i in Aut: ſthenes, who 
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made virtue ſufficient to. felicity ? % And he who, with 
Plato, ſhall place beatitude in, the know ledge of 
5 God, will have his, t thoughts, raiſed to other: contem- 7 
| plations than thoſe. who looked not beyond this ſpot. 
of earth, and thoſe. periſhing things, which are to be 
= - had in it, He that with Archelaus {ball lay it down 
as a principle, that right and wrong, honeſt and diſ- 
= | honeſt, are defined only, by laws, and not by nature, It 
= will have other meaſures of moral rectitude and pra- 
= vity than thoſe who take it for granted, that we are 
= under obligations antecedent to all human IS 
| Hans wc ii | 
e a E ie no certain way. to Truth. 825 
| IF, therefore, thoſe that paſs for principles, are not cer 
= tain (which we muſt have ſome way to know, that we 
may be able to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe. that are 
| doubtful), but are only made ſo to us by our blind af. 
* ſent, we are liable to be milled. by them; and inſtead, 
of being, guided into truth, we ſhall, by. principles, be 
only confirmed in miſtake and error. | 
$ 6. But to compare clear complete Ideas under 
1111 fleady Names. 
Ran "8 the knowledge of the certainty. of principles. 
as well as of all other truths, depends only upon the 
perception we have. of the agreement or diſagreement, 
of our zdeas, the way to improve dur knowledge, is not, 
I am ſure, blindly, and with an implicit faith, to re- 
ceive and ſwallow principles; but is, I chink, to get 
and fix in our minds clear, d 1ftinf and "complete ideas, 
as far as they are to be had, and annex to them proper 
and conſtant names. And thus, perhaps, without any. 
other principles, but barely conſidering thoſe ideas, 
and by comparing them one with another, finding their 
| agreement and diſagreement, and their ſeveral rela- | 
- tions and habitudes; we ſhall get more true and clear b 
| { 
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| knowledge, by the conduct of this one rule, than by 
* ; taking up. principles, and thereby Putting our Wan 
| into the da of Abe. 99817 
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7. The true Metbod of advancing Knowledge 15 
by confidering our ahſtract Ideas. 

WE muſt- dry if we will proceed, as reaſon ad- 

riſes, adapt our methods of inquiry to the nature of the. 

ideas we examine, and the truth we fearch after. Gene- 

ral and certain truths are only founded in the habitudes 


and relations of abſt ract ideas. A ſagacious and me- 


tlodical application of our thoughts, for the finding 
out theſe relations, is the only way to diſcover all that 
can be-put, with truth and certainty concerning them, 
into general propoſitions. By what ſteps we are to 
proceed in theſe, is to be learned in the ſchools of the 
mathematicians, who from very plain and eaſy begin- 


nings, by gentle degrees, and a continued chain of 


realonings, proceed to the diſcovery and demonſtra- 
tion of truths, that appear at firſt ſight beyond human 


capacity. The art of finding proofs, and the admirable 


methods they have invented for the ſingling out, and 
laying in order thoſe intermediate ideas, that demon- 
ſtratively ſhow the equality or inequality of unappli- 
cable quantities, is that which has carried them ſo far, 
and produced ſuch wonderful and unexpected diſco- 
veries: but whether ſomething like this, in reſpect of 
other ideas, as well as thoſe of magnitude, may not On 
time be found out, I will not determine. This, I 
think, I may ſay, that if other ideas, that are the real 
as well as the nominal eſſences of their ſpecies, were 
purſued in the way familiar to mathematicians, they 
would carry our thoughts farther, and with greater 
evidence aud clearneſs than Fs we are apt to | 
imagine. 

0 8 7 which Morality: alfo may be tad ade 
THis gave me the confidence to advance that conjee- 
ture, which. I ſuggeſt, chap, 3. viz. that morality is 
capable of demonſlration, as well as mathematies. For; 
the ideas that ethics are converſant about being all. 
real eſſences, and ſuch as I imagine have a diſcover- 
able connection and agreement one with another; ſo 


far as we can find their habitudes and relations, ſo far 
we ſhall be poſſeſſed of certain, real and general 


. Jnphovemiie Bock IV. 
| truths: and T doubt not, but if a right method were 


taken, a great part of morality might be made out 
With that clearneſs that could lebe to a conſidering 


man, no more reafon to doubt, than he could have to 


doubt of the truth of propofitions in "mathematics 


| which -have been demonſtrated to in, 0 2117 e 
$ 85 : But Wucher 'of Bodies 45 to be improved | 


"only by Euperience. 
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want of ideas, that are ſuitable to ſuch a way of pro- 
ceeding, obliges us to a quite different method. We 
advance not here as in the other (where our abſtract 
ideas are real as well as nominal eſſences), by contem- 


plating our ideas, and conſidering their relations and 


correſpondences ; that helps us very little, for the rea- 
ſons, that in another place we have at large ſet down. 


By which, 1 think it is evident, that ſubſtances afford 


matter of very little general knowledge ; and the bare 


_ contemplation. of their abſtract ideas, will earry us 


but a very little way in the ſeareli of truth and cer- 
tainty. What then are we to do for the improvement, 
of our &zowledge in ſu Mantial bemngs : Here we are 
to. take a quite contrary eourſe: the want of ideas'6f 


their real efances,; ſends us from our own" thoughts, to 


the things themſelves, as they exiſt, Experience here 


mut teach nis, what reaſon cannot; and it is by try 


ing alone, that J can certainly know, what other qua- 
ties co-exiſt with thoſe of my complex iden, o. ty 


whether that yellow, heavy, fufible body, I call po 


be malleuble, or no; which Experience (which way 
ever it prove, in thar particular body, I examine) 
makes me not certain, that it is ſo in all, or any other 
yellow, heavy, fu zable bodies, but that Khich I have 
tried. Becauſe it is no confequence one way or the 
other from my complex zdea ; the neceſſity or incon- 


ſiſtence of mallenbility hath no viſible connection with 


the combination of that co bu, werght and fuftbi't- 


ty in any body. What I have ſaid here of the no- 
minal effence of gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a body 
of fuch a determinate esu, . and f has , 


> 
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lity in agua regia: be added to it. Our greaſonings 


from thefe ideas will carry us but 2 little way in the 
certain diſcovery of the other properties in thoſe 


maſſes of matter wherein all theſe are to be found. 


Becauſe the other properties of ſuch bodies, depend- 
ing not on theſe, but on that unknown real eſſence, =” 


on which theſe alſo. depend, we cannot by them diſ- 
cover the reſt; we can go no farther; than the ſimple 


ideas of our nominal eflence will earry us, which is 
very little beyond themſelves; and ſo afford us but 


very ſparingly any certain, univerſal and uſeful truths. 


For upon trial having found that particular piece (and 


all others of that colour, weight and fuſibility that I 
ever tried) malleable, that alſo makes now perhaps a 
part of my complex: idea, part of my nominal eſſence 


gold: Whereby though I make my complex idea, 
to which J affix the name gold, to conſiſt of more ſim- 
ple ideas than before; yet ſtill, it not containing the 


real eſſence of any ſpecies of bodies, it helps me not 


certainly to know (I ſay to know, perhaps it may” to 


conjecture) the other remaining properties of that ho- 
dy, farther than they have a vifſible connection with. 


| ſome or all of the fimple zdeas, that make up m no- 
minal eſſenee. For example, 1 cannot be certain from 
this cotplex idea, whether gold be fixed, or no; be- 
cauſe, as before, there is no neceſſary conneftion. or 


;inoonſiftoxes to be diſcovered betwixt a complex den 
of a body, yellaw, heavy, fuſible, mealleabie 5 betwint 


theſe, I ſay, and ee 80 that I may certainly 
know, that 1 in whatſoever body theſe are found, there 
fixedneſs. is ſuxe to be. Here again for afſurance, 1 


muſt apply myſelf to experience; as far as that reaches, 
may have certain knowledge, but no farther. 
9 10. Thi may procure us convenience, not Science. 
FE DENY not but a man, accuſtomed to rational and re- 
gular experiments, ſhall be able to ſee farther into the 


nature of bodies, and gueſs righter at their yet un- 
known properties, than one that is a ſtranger to them: 
But vet, as I have ſaid, this 1 is but judgment. and opt. 


W 
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will hold true, if malleableneſs,, fixedneſs,: and faul 
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ting, and improving our knowledge in Jabſeincss only by. 
experience and hiſtory, which is all that the weak. 


' 
[ 
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140 Of the Improvement Book v. 


5 


neſs of our faculties in this ſtate of mediocrity, which 
we are in in this world, can attain to, makes me ſuf. 
pet, that natural philoſopy i is not capable of being 


made a ſcience. We are able, I imagine, to reach 
very little general knowledge concerning the ſpecies 
of bodies, and their ſeveral properties. Experiments 


and hiſtorical obſervations we may have, from which 
we may draw advantages of eaſe and health, and there. 


by increaſe our ſtock of conveniences for this life; 


but beyond this I fear our talents reach not, nor are 
our faculties, as I gueſs, able to advance. 


$ It, We are fitted for moral Knowledge and ; 1 


tural Improvements. 


| From whence it is obvious to conclude, that Anse is. 
| faculties are not fitted to penetrate into the internal 
fabric, and real efſences of bodies; but yet plainly 


diſcover to us the being of a God, and the knowledge 


of ourſelves, enough to lead us into a full and clear 


diſcovery of our duty, and great concernment ; it will 


become us, as rational creatures, to employ thoſe fa. - 
culties we have, about what they are adapted to, and 
follow the direction of nature, where it ſeems to point 
us out the way. For it is rational to conclud#; that 
our proper employment lies in thoſe inquiries, and in 


that ſort of knowledge which is moſt ſuited to our 


natural capacities, and carries in it our greateſt in- 
' tereſt, i. e. the condition of our eternal eſtate. Hence 
I think I may conclude, that morality is the proper ſci- 


ence, and bufineſs of mankind in general (who are both 


concerned, and fitted to ſearch out their /ummum 50 


num) ; as Goverat arts, converſant about ſeveral parts of 
nature, are the lot and private talent of particular 


men, for the common uſe of human life, and their 
own particular ſubſiſtence in this world. Of what 
conſequence the diſcovery of one natural body, and 
its properties may be to human life, the whole great 
continent of America is a ee inſtance: nit 


» 


nion, not bee and certainty, This wa y of t⸗ 
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ignorance in uſeful arts, and want of the greateſt part 


ok the conveniences of life, in a country that abound- 
ed with all ſorts of natural plenty, I think, may be 
attributed to their ignorance, of what was to be found 


in a very ordinary deſpicable ſtone, I mean the mine- 
ral of iron. And whatever we think of our parts or 
improvements in this part of the world, where know- 
ledge and plenty ſeem to vie each with other; yet to 
any one that will ſeriouſly reflect on it, 1 ſuppoſe, it 
will appear paſt doubt, that were the uſe of iron loſt 


among us, we ſhould in a few ages be una voĩdably re- 


duced to the wants and ignorance of the ancient ſa- 
vage Americans, whoſe natural endowments and pro- 
viſions come no way ſhort of thoſe of the moſt flou- 


riſhing and polite nations. So that he who firſt made 
known the uſe of that one contemptible mineral, may 
be truly ſtyled the father of arts, and author of 5 


plenty. 


Principles. 


1 Totem nos therefore be Wen to diſeſteem, « or ae 


ſuade the fludy of nature. I readily agree the con- 


templation of his works gives us occaſion to admire, 


revere, and. glorify their Author : and if righty di- 


rected, may be of greater benefit to mankind, than 
the monuments of exemplary charity, that have at ſo 
great charge been raiſed by the founders of hoſpitals 
and almſhouſes. He that firſt invented printing, diſ- 
covered the uſe of the compaſs, or made public the 
virtue and right uſe of Ain #:na, did more for the pro- 
pagatioff of knowledge, for the ſupplying and increaſe 
ol uſeful commodities, and ſaved more from the grave, 
than thoſe who built colleges, work-houſes and boſ- 
pitals. All that I would ſay, is, that we ſhould not 
be too forwardly poſſeſled with the opinion, or expec- 


tation of knowledge, where it is not to be had; or by 
ways that will not attain it : That we ſhould not take 


doubtful ſyſtems for complete ſciences, nor unintelli- 


gible notions. for  ſcientifical demonſtrations. In the 
Knowledge of bodies, we . be coultent to glean What. 
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. we euan from particular experiments: Since we cannct, 


from a diſcovery of their real eſſences, graſp at à time 
whole ſheaves ; and in bundles comprehend the natüre 
and properties of whole ſpecies together. Where our 


inquiry is concerning co-exiſtence, or repugnancy to 
co-exiſt, which by contemplation of our zdeas we can. 


not diſcover; there experience, obſer vation and na- 
tural hiſtory, muſt give us by our ſenſes, and by re- 


tail, an infight into corporeal ſabſtances. The know. 


ledge of bodies we muſt get by our ſenſes, warilyrem. 
ployed'in taking notice of their qualities and' opera- 


tions on one another: And what we hope to know of 
ſeparate ſpirits in this world, we muſt, I think, expect 


2 only from revelation. He that ſhall confider how lit. 


the general maxim, 'precarious principles, and bypd- 


theſes laid down at pleaſure, have promoted true Annu. 
edge, or helped to ſatisfy the inquiries of rational 


men after real improvements ; how little, I ſay, the 


ſetting out at that end has, for many ages together, 


advanced mens progreſs towards the knowledge of na- 
tural philoſophy, will think we have reaſon to thank 


thoſe, who in this latter age have taken another courſe, 
and have trod out to us, though not an eaſier way to 


learned 1gnorance, yet a ſurer way to profitable know. 


Hedge, 


$235 The true uſe of Hypotheſes. 3 


Nor that we may not, to explain any phenomena of 


nature, make uſe of any probable hypotheſes whatſo- 


ever: Hypotheſes, if they are well made, are at leaſt 
great helps to the memory, and often direct us to new 
diſcoveries. But my meaning is, that we mould not 
take up any one too haſtily (which the mind, that would 
always penetrate into the cauſes of things, and have 
principles to reſt on, is very apt to do), till we have 
very well examined particulars, and made ſeveral ex- 
_ periments, in that thing which we would explain by 

our hypotheſis, and ſee whether it will agree to them 
all; whether our principles will carry us quite through, 


and not be as incoyfiſtent with one phenomenon of na- 


ture, as they ſeem to accommodate, and explain ano- 


4 
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ther. And at leaſt that we take care, that the name 
of principles deceive us not, nor impoſe. on us, by 
making us receive that for an unqueſtionable truth, 
which is really, at beſt, but a very doubtful conjec- 
ture, ſuch as are moſt ( had almoſt laid all) of the bye 
55 in natural philoſophe. 
Clear and diſtinct Ideas ak ferthed N Ames, 
= the finding of theſe which ſhaw their Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement, are the ways to marge 0 our 
Knowledge. ; 
Bur whether natural philoſopy be pas of certain 
ty or no, the ways to enlarge our knowledge, as far as 
we are capable, ſeem to me, in ſhort, to be theſe two: 
Fir/t, The jir/t is to get and ſettle in our minds de- 
termined ideas of thoſe things, whereof we have ge- 
neral or ſpecific names ; at leaſt of fo many of them 
as we would confider and improve our knowledge i in, 
or reaſon about. And if they be ſpeciſie ideas of fab- 
flances, we {ſhould endeavour alſo to make them as 
complete as we can, whereby I mean, that we ſhould 
put together as many fimple zdeas, as being, conſtantly 
obſerved to co-exiſt, may perfectly determine the pe. 
cies : And each of thoſe ſimple ideas, which are the 
ingredients of our complex ones, ſhould be clear and 
diſtinct in our minds. For it being evident, that our 
knowledge cannot exceed our zdeas ; as far as they 
are either imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, ve cannot 
expeF to have certain, perfect or clear knowledge. 
Secondiy, The other is the art of finding out thoſe 
intermediate ideas, which may ſhow us the agreement 
or repugnancy of other Od Which cannot be imme- 
ae compared. 155 
15 | Mathematics, an "Palais of it. 0 
Tnar theſe two (and not the relying on maxims, 
and drawing conſequences from ſome general propofi- 
tions) are the right method of improving our know- 
ledge in the ideas of other modes beſides thoſe of 
quantity, the confideration of mathematical know 
FI will eaſily inform us. Where firſt we ſhall 
ind, that * that Un not a perfect and clear idea of 
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. Of the improvement Book IV. 
thoſe angles, or figures of which he dnfiben to know 
any thing, is utterly thereb 7 incapable of any know. 
ledge about them. . Suppoſe: but a man, not to have 
a perfect exact idea of a right angle, a ſeatenum, or 
trapexium; and there is nothing more certain, than 
that he will in vain ſeek. any demonſtration about 
them. Farther, it is evident, that it was not the in- 
fluence of thoſe maxims, which are taken for princi- 
ples 1 in mathematics, that hath led the maſters of that 
ſcience into thoſe wonderful diſcoveries they have 
made. Let a man of good parts know all the maxims 
generally made uſe of in mathematics never ſo per- 


fectly, and contemplate their extent and conſequences 


as much as he pleaſes, he will by their aſſiſtanoe, I 
ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever come to know that the ſquare of 
the hypotenuſe in a right angled. triangle, is equal to 
the eee of the two other Sides. The knowledge, 
that the whole is equal to all its parts, and if you take 
eguals from equals, the remainder will be equal, &c. 

helped him not, 1 preſume, to this demonſtration: 

And a man may, I think, pore long enough on thoſe 
axioms, without ever ſ-eing one jot the more of ma- 
thematical truths, They have been. diſcovered. by 
the thoughts otherwiſe applied: The mind had o- 
ther objects, other views before it, far different 
from thoſe maxims, when it firſt got the knowledge 
-of ſuch kind of truths in mathematics, which men 
well enough acquainted with thoſe received , axioms, 
but ignorant of their method, who firſt made theſe 
. demonſtrations, can never ſufficiently admire. And 
who Knows what methods, to enlarge our knowledge 
in other parts: of ſcience, may hereafter be invented, 
anſwering that of algebra in mathematics, which fo 
readily finds out ideas of quantities to meaſure others 
by; whoſe equality or proportion we could otherwiſe 
Ae. hardily, or, perhaps, never come to Know 3 
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"CHAP. AI. 


SOME FARTHER CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING. OUR + 
15 _.._. KNOWLEDGE... e 
1. Our Knowledge partly agony: partly voluntary 
UR knowledge, as in other things, ſo in this, has a 
great conformity with our fight, that it is neither 
wholly neceſſary, nor wholly voluntary. If our knowledge 
were altogether neceſſary, all mens knowledge would not 
only be alike, but. every man would know all that is 
knowable : and if it were wholly voluntary, ſome men 
ſo little regard or value it, that they would have extreme 
little, or none at all. Men that have ſenſes cannot chooſe. 
but receive ſome ideas by them; and if they have memo- _ 
ry, po cannot but retain ſome of them; and if they have 
any diſtinguiſhing faculty, cannot but perceive the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ſome of them one with another: 


as he that has 7 if he will open them by day, cannot but 


ſee ſome objects, and perceive a difference in them. But 
though a man, with his eyes open in the light, cannot 
but ſee, yet there be certain objects, which he may 
chooſe be he will turn his eyes to; there may be 
in his reach a book containing pictures and diſcourſes, 
capable to delight or inſtruct him, which yet he may ne- 
ver have the will to open, never take the pains to look 
into. ; F TANTO AT: h . 
9 2. The Application voluntary; but we know as things 
„ are, not as we pleaſe. © 
Tuxkx is alſo another thing in a man's power, and that 
is, though he turns his eyes ſometimes towards an ob- 
ject, yet he may chooſe whether he will curiouſly ſurvey 
it, and with an intent application endeavour to obſerve 
accurately all that is viſible in it. - But yet what he does 
ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than he does. It depends not 
on his will to ſee that black which appears ye/low ; nor to 
perſuade himſelf, that what actually /ca/ds him, feels cold. 
The earth will not appear painted with flowers, nor the 
fields covered with verdure, whenever he has a mind to 
it: in the cold winter, he 885 help ſeeing it White 
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1 46 | rations concerning our Knowlalge Book . 
| and | hoaty, if he will look abroad. Juſt thus 1 is it with 
our underſtandin 10 all that is voluntary in our know. 
ſhe is. the employing or with-holding any of our facul- 

140 fa tis orf that ſort of objects, and a more or leſs 
ace ſurvey of them: but they being employed, our 
will hath no poaver to determine the knowledge of the mind 
one way or other; that is done only by the objects the 
ſelves, as far as they are clearly diſcovered. And there. 
fore, as far as mens ſenſes are converſant about external 
objects, the mind cannot but receive thoſe ideas, which 
are preſented by them, and be informed of the exiſtence 
of things without : and ſo far as men's thoughts con- 
verſe with their own determined zdeas, they cannot but, 
in ſome meaſure, obſerve the agreement and diſagree- 


ment that is to be found amongſt ſome of them, which 


is ſo far knowledge: and if they have names for thoſe 
2deas which they have thus conſidered, they mult, needs 
be aſſured of the truth of thoſe propoſitions, which ex- 


- preſs that agreement or diſagreement they perceive in 


them, and be undoubtedly convinced of thoſe truths. 
For what a man ſees, he cannot but ſee; and what he 
: perceives, he cannot but know that he perceives. ” 
3. Jnflance—In Numbers. 
Tuvs he that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath 
taken the pains to compare one, two and three, *o fix, 
cannot chooſe but know that they are equal: he tha 


hath got the idea of a triangle, and found the ways to 


meaſure its angles, and their magnitudes, is certain that 
its three angles are equal to two right ones; and can as 
little doubt of that, as of this truth, that it is iel ble 1 
4 ſame thing ner and not to be. 

In Natural Religion. 


He alſo that hath: the idea of a an "FO" but frail 


and weak being, made by and depending on another, 


who is eternal, omnipotent, perfectly wiſe and good, will 
as certainly know that man ! is to honour, fear and obey 


GOD, as that the ſun ſhines when he ſees it. For if he 
Hath but the ideas of two ſuch beings in his mind, and 
will turn his thoughts that way, and conſider them, be 


will as e find that * ä finite and de- 


* 


Chap. 13. Conſiderations concerning our Knowledge. t47 
pendanty is under an obligation to obey the Supreme | 
and Infinite, as he is certain to find, that three, four and 
ſeven are leſs than jfteen, if he will conſider and com- 
pute thoſe numbers; nor can he be ſurer in a clear 
morning that the ſun is riſen, if he will but open bis 
, and tart hem that ., But WEDGE, truths, 
being never fo certain, never to clear, he may be igno- 
rant of either, or all of them, who will never take the 


4 
2 


pains to employ his faculties, as he ſho uld, | to inform 


himſelf about them. 
| ob JUDGMENT. „ 
1. Our Knowledge being burt, aue cant ſomething 


not barely for ſpeculation, but alſo for the con- 
duct of his life, man would be at a great loſs, if he had 
nothing to direct him but what has the certainty of true 
Inswledge. For that being very ſhort and ſcanty, as we 
have ſeen, he would be often utterly in the dark, and 
in moſt of the actions of his life, perfectly at a ſtand, 
had he nothing to guide him in the abſence of clear and 
certain knowledge. He that will not eat, tall he has de- 
monſtration that it will nouriſh, him; he that will not 
ſtir, till he infallibly knows the buſineſs he goes about 
will 2 ; will have little elſe to do, but ſit ſtill and 
perumn. 3 5 „ 

9 2. What we to be made of this twilight State. 

THEREFORE, as God has ſet ſome things in broad day- 
light ; as he has given us ſome certain knowledge, though 
limited to a few things in compariſon, probably as a taſte 
of what intellectual creatures are capable of, to excite 
in us a deſire and endeavour after a better ſtate; So in 
the greateſt part of our concernment, he has afforded us. 
only the twilight, as I may ſo ſay, of probability; ſuit- 
able, I preſume, to that ſtate of mediocrity and proba» 
tionerſhip, he bas been pleaſed to place us in here; 
wherein, to check our I aa and preſumptiong 


T': underſtanding faculties being given to. man, 
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18 Of Judgment. . Book IV. 
we might by every day's experience be made ſenſihle of 


our ſhort-ſightedneſs and liableneſs to error; the ſenſe 


whereof might be a conſtant admonition to us, to ſpend 
the days of this our pilgrimage with induſtry and care; 
in the ſearch and following of that way, which might 
lead us to a ſtate of greater perfection: It being highly 
rational to think, even were revelation ſilent in the caſe, 
that as men employ thoſe talents God has given them 
here, they ſhall accordingly receive their rewards at the 
Cloſe of the day, when their ſun ſhall ſet, and night ſhall 
put an end to their hbours. Bovias 
83. Judgment ſupplies the want of Nnocbledge. 
Tar faculty which God has given man to ſupply the 
want of clear and certain knowledge, in caſes where 
that cannot be had, is judgment, whereby the mind takes 
its ideas to agree or diſagree z. or which is the ſame, any 


propoſition: to be true or falſe, without perceiving a de- 


monſtrative evidence in the proofs. The mind ſome- 
times exerciſes this judgment out of neceſſity, where de- 


monſtrative proofs, and certain knowledge are not to be 
had; and ſometimes out of lazineſs, unſkilfulneſs or 


agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, which they are 


haſte, even where demonſtrative and certain proofs 
to be had. Men often ſtay not warily to examine 


deſirous or concerned to know; but either incapabie oi 
ſuch attention as is requiſite in a long train of gradations, 


or impatient of delay, lightly caſt their eyes on, or wholly 


paſs by the proofs; and ſo, without making out the de- 
monſtration, determine of the agreement or diſagrees 
ment of two ideas, as it were by a yiew of them as they 


-_ 


are at a diſtance, and take it to be the one or the other; 


us ſeems moſt likely to them upon ſuch a looſe-ſurvey. 


This faculty of the mind, when it is exerciſed immedi» 
ately about things, is called judgment; when about truths 
delivered in words, is moſt commonly called ent or 
diffent ; which being the moſt uſual way, wherein the 
mind has occaſion to employ this faculty, I ſhall under 
theſe terms treat of it, as leaſt liable in 
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I $144 Judgment is the profaimning things "to vs Fa with 


out perceiving it. 


Tuus the mind has two. faculties, converſant about 


truth and falfehood. 95 


imports, taken to be ſo, before it certainly 7 5 


ears. 
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or PROBABILITY» 


91. Probability is the Appearance of Agreement upon 


+1005 Fuallible Prof. 

S demonſtration is the ſhowing the' agreement or 
diſagreement of two ideas, by the intervention of 
one or more proofs, which have a conſtant, immutable, 
and viſible connection one with another; fo probability 
is nothing but the appearance of ſuch an agreement or 
diſagreement, by the intervention of proofs, whoſe con- 
nection is not conſtant and immutable, or at leaſt is not 
perceived to be ſo, but is, or appears for the moſt part 
to be ſo, and is enough to induce the mind to fudge the 
propoſition to he true or falſe, rather than the contrary. 
or example: In the demonſtration of it, a man per- 
ceives thè certain immutable connection there is of 
equality between the three angles of a triangle, and thoſe 
intermediate ones which are made uſe of to ſhow their 
equality to two right ones; and ſo by an intuitive know 
ledge of the agreement or diſagreement of the interme- 
diate ideas in each ſtep of the progreſs, the whole ſeries 
is continued with an evidence, which clearly ſhows the 
agreement or diſagreement of thoſe three angles in equa- 
lity to two right ones: * thus he has certain know- 


1 130 ; Of Probability. Book IV. | Ci 
| N ledge. that k is ſo. But another man, who never took || ce 
=_ the pains to obſerve the demonſtration, | hearing a ma- || th 
= thematician, a man of credit, affirm the three angles of. | w 
| a4 triangle to be equal to two right ones, -afſents to it, i. e. || tr 
receives it for true. In which caſe the foundation of ¶ ſu 
his aſſent is the probability of the thing, the proof being || th 
. ſuch as for the moſt part carries truth with it: the man, | 4s 
on whoſe teftimony he receives it, not being wont to af. {| p: 
firm any thing rag to, or beſides his knowledge, | id 
_ eſpecially in matters of this kind. So that that which I be 
cauſes his aſſent to this propobition, that the three angles tl 
of. a triangle are equal to two right ones, that which en 
| TOE him take theſe ideas to agree, without knowing I ſr 
them to do ſo, is the wonted veracity of the ſpeaker in U 
ether caſes, or his ſuppoſed veracity in this. 
„ IF e want of Knowledge, F 
Our knowledge, as has been ſhown, being very nar- 
row, and we not happy enough to. find certain truth in I 
every thing which we have occaſion: to conſider 3- moſt k 
of the propoſitions we think, reaſon, diſcourſe, nay, at I © 
OE r are ſuch as we cannot have undoubted know- t 
t1 
h 
k 


ge of their truth: yet ſome of them border ſo wear 

upon certainty, that we make no doubt at all about 

them; but aſent to them as firmly, and act, according 

to that aſſent, as reſolutely as if they were infallibly de- 
monſtrated, and that our knowledge of them was per- 
fect and certain. But there being degrees herein 'from | { 
the very neighbourhood of certainty and demonſtration, t 
quite down to improbability and unlikeneſs, even to the 3 
confines of impoſhbility : and alſo degrees of Men from . 
1 


full aſſurance and confidence, quite down to confecurt, 
doubt, and diſftriſt: 1 ſhall come now (having, as I 
think, found out the bounds of human knowledge and 
certainty), in the next place, to conſider the ſeveral de. 
 grees and grounds of probability, and affent or faith, _ 

9 3. Being that which makes us preſume things to be 
trus before we know them tobe ſo, ' © 
PROBABILITY is hikelineſs to be true, the very notation 

of the word fignifying ſuch a propoſition, for which 
there he arguments or proofs, to make it paſs or be re- 
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r  wg8 
ceived for true. The entertainment the mind gives | 
this ſort of propoſitions, -i is called 'belef;: Menn, or union, 
which is the admitting or receiving any propoſniimm for 
true, upon arguments or proofs that are founchl gas per- 
ſuade us to receive it as true, withbut certain knowledge 
that it is fo, And herein lies the difference between 


pros | 
bability, and certainty, faith and knowledge, that in all the 
parts of knowledge there is intuition z- each immediate 


idea, each ſtep has its viſible and certain connection; in 


belief, not ſo. That which makes me believe, is ſome- 
thing extraneous to the thing I believe ſomething not 
evidently joĩned on both ſides to, and ſo not manifeſtly 
8 agreement or diſagreement. of thoſe-itlear 


that. are under confideration.- A 0h v5 may 


9 4 The. Grounds of Probability are tas ; Conformity 
with our own Eapenience, or the T. Nima of others 
experienced. 

PROBABLLIZY. then, being to ſupply the defect of our 
knowledge, and to guide us where chat fails, is always 
converſant about propoſitions, whereof we have no cer- 
tainty, but only ſome inducements to receive them for 
true. The uuns, of it are, in mort, theſe two: fol | 
lowing.[: 7. + 

Firſt, The 1 of any thing with. our-own. 

knowledge, obſervation, and experience. _ +). 1541 4 | 

Secondiy, The teſtimony of others, vouching their obs 

ſervation and experience. In the teſtimony of others is 
to be conſidered, - 1. The number. 2. The integrity. 
3. The kill of the. witneſſes. | 4. The deſign- of the aus. 


thor, where it is a teſtimony out of a book cited.* 5. 


The e N of the parts, and amel, the: 
felagiqnris | ary teltimomes. 
23. I wot all the: Agreements pro and con, eb. „ 
be eramined before aue come to a judgment. | 


| PROBABILITY. wanting that intuitive evidence, which. ine 


fallibly determines the underſtandings and, produces cer 

tain knowledge, the mind, ic ad proceed rationally, 

ought to amine all the ground of probability; and&ſee ho 

they make more; or: leſs, for on againſt any propoſition, 

before it aſſents to or * units 5 and. on a due | 
4. 


> — 
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balancing the whole, reject, or receive it, with a more 
or leſs firm aſſent, proportionably to the preponderaney 
of the greater grounds of probability on one fide or the 
ether. For example: e alen 25% 7 182000 

If I myfelf fee a man walk on the ice, it is paſt p- 
| bability, it is knowledge: but if another tells me he ſaw 
a man in England in the midſt of a fharp winter, walk 


upon water hardened with cold; this has ſo great con- 


formity with what is uſually obſerved to happen, that! 

am diſpoſed by the nature of the thing itſelf to aſſent to 
it, unleſs ſome manifeſt ſuſpicion attend the relation of 
that matter of fact. But if the ſame thing be told to one 
born between the tropics, who never ſaw nor heard of 
any ſuch thing before, there. the whole probability relies 
on teſtimony : And as the relators are more in number, 
and of more credit, and have no intereſt to ſpeak con- 
trary to the truth; ſo that matter of fact is like to find 


more or leſs belief. Though to a man, whoſe experi- 


ence has been always quite contrary, and has never 
heard of any thing like it, the moſt untainted credit of 
- 2 witneſs will ſcarce be able to find belief. As it hap- 
pened to a Dutch ambaſſador, who entertaining the king 
of Siam with the particularities of Holland, which he 
was inquiſitive after, amongſt other things told him, 


that the water in his country would ſometimes, in cold 


Weather, be ſo hard, that men walked upon it, and that 


it would bear an elephant if he were there. To which 


the king replied; Hitberto 1 have believed the ſtrange 
things you have told me, becauſe I look upon you as d faber 
fair man, but now I am ſure you lie. e te e 

9 6. They being capable of great Variety. 
| Upon theſe grounds depends the probability of. any pro- 
poſition: And as the conformity of our knowledge, as 
the certainty of obſervations, as the frequency and con- 
ſtancy of experience, and the number and credibility- of 


teſtimonies, do more or leſs agree or diſagree with it, fo 


is any. propoſitzon in itſelf more or leſs probable. - There 
is another, I confeſs, which though by itſelf it be no 
true ground of probability, yet is often made uſe of for 


one, by which men. moſt commonly regulate their aſ- 
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Chap. 15. / Probability. © „ 
ſent, and upon which they pin their faith more than 
any thing elſe, and that is the opinion of others: Though 
there cannot be a more dangerous thing to rely on, nor 
more likely to miſlead one; ſince there is much more 
falſehood and error among men, than truth and know- 
tedge. And if the opinions and N ee of others, 
whom we know and think well of, be a ground of aſ- 


fent, men have reaſon to be heathens in Japan, Maho- 


metans in Turkey, Papiſts in Spain, Proteſtants in Eng- 
land, and Lutherans in Sweden. But of this wrong; 
ground of aſſent, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at 
hrge in another places. eee 1 ot et: 


OF, THE DEGREES OF ASSENT. _ 


5 t. Our Afnt ought to be regulated by the Grounds 


/ Probability. e 

HE grounds of probability we Rave laid down in 
the foregoing chapter; as they are the founda- 
tions on which our aſſeut is. built, ſo are they alſo the 
meaſure whereby its feveral degrees are, or ought to be 
regulated: only we are to take notice, that whatever 
grounds of probability there may be, they yet operate no- 
further on the mind, which ſearches. after truth, and 


endeavours to judge right, than they appear, at leaſt in 


the firſt. judgment or ſearch that the mind makes. I 
confeſs, in the opinions. men have, and firmly ſtick to, 

in the world, their aſent is not always from an actual 

view of the reaſons that at firſt prevailed with them: It 
being in many caſes almoſt impoſſible, and in moſt very 

hard, even for thoſe who have very admirable memo- 
ries, to retain all the. proofs, which upon a due exami- 
nation made them embrace that fide of the queſtion.. 
It ſuffices that they have once with care and fairneſs: 
fifted the matter as far as they could; and that they 
have ſearched into all the particulars, that they could: 
imagine to give any light to the queſtion; and with the 
beſt of their ſkill caſt up the account upon the Whole 
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becauſe they judged before they had MY 

May we not find a great number (not to ſay the greateſt. 
part) of men, that think they have formed right judg- 

ments of ſeveral matters, and that for no other rcaſon, 


> 
2 Wh 


the probability 9 1 to them, after as full and. egg 
an inquiry, as they can make, they lay up the gonqſu- 
lion in their memories, as a truth they have diſ cal 
and for the future they remain ſatisfied with the teſti⸗ 
mony of their memories, that this is the opinion, that 
by the proofs they have once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a 
degree of their affent as they aftord It. oi. 
9 2. Theſe cannot always be aftually in view, and then 


# 


4s 


_ ave once [aw ground for ſuch a degree of Aſſent. 


| Tas is all that the greateſt part of men are capable of 


doing, in regulating t 

leſs a man will exact of them, either to retain diſtinctly 
in their memories all the proofs concerning any probable 
truth, and that too in the ſame order, and regular de- 


duction of conſequences in which they have formerly 


placed or ſeen them; which ſometimes is enough to fill 
2 large volume upon one ſingle queſtion : Or elſe they 


muſt require a man, for every opinion that. he embraces, 


every day to examine the proofs : both which are impoſ- 
ſible. It is unavoidable, therefore, that the memory be 


. relied on in the caſe, and that mer be perſuaded of ſeve. 


ral opinions, whereof the proofs are not actually in their- 
thoughts ; nay, which perhaps they are not; able actually 
to recal. Without this, the greateſt, part of men muſt 
be either very ſceptics, or change every moment, and 


N chemſelves up to whoever, having lately ſtudied. 
the queſtion, offers them arguments; which, for want 


of memory, they are not able preſently to anſwer. 


93. The IM. conſequence. of this, if our former Judg- 


ment were not rightly made. 


1 cannor but own, chat mens flicking. to their paſt 


Judgment, and ni firmly to concluſions formerly 
made, is often the cauſe of great obſtinacy in error and 
miſtake. But the fault is not that they rely on their 
memories, for what they have before well judged; but 


Of the Dee dent. Book, 
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_ ave muſt content ourſelves with the remembrance that 


their opinion and judgments; un- 


examined.. 
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} | but becauſe they never thbught 'otherwiſe'? "That ima- 
x gine themſelves to have judged right, only becauſe they 
3 never queſtioned, never examined their own opinions? 
* Which is indeed to think they | judged right, becauſe 
it they never judged at all: And yet theſe of all men hold 
® || their opinions with the greateſt ſtiffneſs; thoſe being ge- 
L nerally the moſt fierce and firm in their tenets, . who- 
1 have leaſt examined them. What we once know, we 
are certain is ſo; and we may be ſecure, that there are 

i no latent proofs undiſcovered, which may overturn our 
f knowledge, or bring it in doubt. But in matters of pro- 
- bability, .it is not in every caſe we can be ſure that we 


have all the particulars before us, that any way concern 
the queſtiom; and that there is no evidence bekind, and 
yet unſeen, which may caſt the probability on the other 
fide, and outweigh all thor at prefent ſeems to prepon- 
derate with us. Who almoſt is there that hath the lei- 
ſure, patience, and means, to collect together all the 
| proofs concerning moſt of the opinions he has, ſo as 
ſafely to conclude that he hath a clear and full view ; and 
that there is no more to be alleged for his better inform 
ation? And yet we are forced to determine ourſelves on 
the one ſide or other. The conduct of our lives, and 
the management of our great concerns, will not bear 
delay: for thoſe depend, for the moſt part, on the de- 
termination of our judgment in points wherein we are 
not capable of certain and demonſtrative knowledge, and 
wherein it is neceſſary for us to embrace the one ſide or 
the other. e e 
$ 4. The right uſe of it, mutual Charity and Forbear- 
| ance... | 
Sic, therefore, it is unavoidable to the greateſt part of 
men, if not all, to have ſeyeral opinions, without certain 
and indubitable proofs of their. truths ; and it carries too 
great an imputation of ignorance, lightneſs, or folly, for 
men to quit and renounce their former tenets preſently 
upon the offer of an argument, which they cannot im- 
mediately anſwer, and ſhow: the inſufficiency of : it 
would methinks become all men to maintain peace, and 
dhe common offices of > It and friendſhip, in the 
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diverfity of opinions : ſince we cannot reaſonably expect, 


that any one ſhould readily and obſequiouſſy quit his+ 


own opinion, and embrace ours, with a blind reſigna- 


tion to an authority, which the underſtanding of man 5 


acknowledges not. For however it may often miſtake, 
it can own no other guide but reaſon, nor blindly fub- 
mit to the will and dictates of another. If he, you 
would bring over to your ſentiments, be one that exa- 
mines before he aſſents, you muſt give him leave at his 5 
leiſure to go over the account again, and recalling what 
1s out of his mind, examine all the particulars, to ſee on 
which ſide the advantage lies: And if he will not think 
our arguments of . enough to engage him a-new 
in ſo much pains, it is but what we do oftenSurſelves in 
the like 8 z and we ſhould take it amiſs, if others 

| ſhould preſcribe to us what points we ſhould ſtudy. And 
if he be one who takes his opinions upon ' trutt, how 
can we imagine that he ſhould renounce thoſe tenets. 
which time and cuſtom have fo ſettled in his mind, that 
he thinks them ſelf-evident, and of an unqueſtionable 
certainty; or which he takes to be impreſſions he hass 
received from GO himſelf, or from men ſent by him? 
How can we expect, I ſay, that opinions thus ſettled 
ſhould be given up to the arguments or authority of a 
{tranger, or adverſary ;. eſpecially if there be any ſuſpi- 
'cion. of interet or deſign, as there never fails to be, 
where men find themſelves ill treated? We ſhould do 
well to commiſerate our mutual ignorance,. and endea- 


your to remove it in all the gentle and fair ways of infor- 


mation; and not inſtantly treat others ill, as obſtinate 
and perverſe, becauſe they will not renounce their own, 
and receive our opinions, or at leaſt thoſe we would 
force upon them, when it is more than ble, that 
we are no leſs obſtinate in not embracing ſome of theirs: 
For where is the man that has unconteſtable evidence of 
the truth ef alk that he holds, or ef the falſeheod of all 
he condemns z or can ſay, that he has examined to the 
bottom, all his own, or other mens opinions? The ne- 
|  ceflity of believing without knowledge, nay, often upon 


very Jight grounds, in this flecting ſtate of action and 
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Chap. 16. Of the Higrer F Aſent. 177 
plindneſs we are in, ſhould make us more buſy and care- 
ful to inform ourſelves, than conſtrain others. At leaſt, 
thoſe who have not thoroughly examined to the bottom 
all their own tenets, muſt confeſs they; are unfit to pre- 
ſcribe: to others; and are unreaſonable in impoſing that 
2s truth on other mens belief, which they themſelves 
have not ſearched into, nor weighed the arguments of 
probability, on which they ſhould receive or reject it. 
Thoſe who have fairly and truly examined, and are 
thereby got paſt doubt in all the doctrines they profeſs, 
and govern themſelves by, would have a juſter pretence 
to require others to follow them: But theſe are ſo few 
in number, and find fo little reaſon to be magitterial in 
their opinions, that nothing inſolent and imperious is to 
be expected from them: And there is reaſon to think, 
that if men were better inſtructed themſelves, m 
would be leſs impoſing on others. 
95. ee ig either of Matter of bas, o Spe- 
2 culutun : 111 

Bor to return to the grounds of aſſent, and the ſeveral 
degrees of it: We are to take notice, that the propoſi- 
tions we receive upon inducements' of probability, are of 
two forte either concerning fome particular exiſtence, 
or, as it is uſually termed, matter of fact, which falling 
under obſervation, is capable of human teſtimony; z-or 
elſe concerning things, which being beyond the diſco- 
very of our ſenſes, are not races of any: ſuch teſti- 
mony. 
$ 6. The concurrent Experience of all ather Men was 

' ours, produces Aſſurance approaching to Knowledge. 
CONCERNING the fir/t of theſe, * meu, matter of 
act. | 
bf F 22 Where any e inks confonant to the 
conſtant obſervation of ourſelves and others in the like: 
caſe, comes atteſted by the concurrent reports of all that 
mention it, we receive it as eaſily, and. build as firmly 
upon it, as if it were certain knowledge; and we. reaſon 
and act thereupon with as little doubt, as if it were per- 
fect demonſtration. Thus, if all Engliſhmen, who have 
oecaſion to mention it, ſhould alla that it $roZe: 1 1. 
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ſeen there in the ſummer; I think a man could almoſt as 


England the laſt winter, or that there were 


- 
* 
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little doubt of it; as that ſeven and four are eleven. The 


firſt therefore, and higheſt degree ef probability, is, when 


the "oP; of all men, in all as far as it 
can 


% 


known, concurs with a man's conſtant and never- 


failing experience in like caſes, to confirm the truth of 
any particular matter of fact atteſted by fair witneſſes :. 


ſuch are all the ſtated eonſtitutions and properties of bo- 
dies, and the regular proceedings of cauſes and effects in 
the ordinary courſe of nature. This we eall an argu- 
ment from the nature of things themfelves. For what 
our own and other mens conſtant obſervation has found 
always to be after the ſame manner, that we with reaſon: 
conclude: to be the effects of ſteady and regular cauſes, 
though they come not within the reach of our know- 


ledge. Thus, that fire warmed a man, made lead fluid, 


and changed the colour or. conſiſtency in wood or char- 


coal; that iron ſunk in water, and ſwam in quickſilyer: 
theſe, and the like propoſitions about particular facts, 
being agreeable to our conſtant experience, as often as 


we have to do with theſe matters; and being generally 
ſpoke of (when mentioned by others) as things found: 
conſtantly tobe ſo, and therefore not ſo much as con- 
troverted by any body; we are put paſt doubt, that a 
relation affirming any ſuch thing to Have been, or any. 
predication that it will happen again in the ſame man- 
ner, is very true. Theſe probabilities riſe ſo near to cer- 
tainiy, that they govern our thoughts as abſolutely, and 


influence all our actions as fully, as the moſt evident de- 
monſtration; and in what concerns us, we make little 
or no difference between them and certain knowledge. 


Our belief thus grounded, riſes to aſurance. 


9 7. Unqueſtionable Teſtimony and Experience for the 


neff part produce Confidence. : 


7 
- 


SECONDLY, The next degree of probability is, when I find 
by my own experience, and the agreement of all others 
that mention it, a thing to be, for the moſt part ſo; and 
that the particular inſtance of it is atteſted by many and 
undoubted witneſſes, v. g. hiſtory giving us ſuch an ac 
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ferent evidence and pro f 
riſes and falls, according as thoſe two foundations of 
credibility, viz. common obſervation in like caſes, and 
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ot 


count of men in all ages; and my own experience, as 
far as I had an e to obſerve, confirming it, 


that moſt men prefer their private advantage to the pub- 


lic: if all hiſtorians that write of Tiberius, ſay that Ti- 


berius did. ſo, it is extremely probable. And in this caſe, 


our aſſent has a ſufficient foundation to raiſe itſelf. to a 


degree, which we may call confidence. 


$ 8. Fair Teftimony and the nature | the thin indife. 


0 i” a 


* THIRDLY, In things that happen indifferently, as that a 


bird ſhould fly this or that way: that it ſhould. thunder 
on a man's right or left hand, &c. when any particular 


matter of fact is vouched by the concurrent teſtimony of 


unſuſpeRed witneſſes, there our aſſent is alſo unavoid- 


able. Thus, that there is ſuch a city in [taly as Rome ; 


that about 1700 years ago, there lived in it a man called 
F. Cæſar; that he was a general, and that he won a 

attle againſt another called Pompey : this, though in 
the nature-of the thing there be nothing for nor againſt. 
it, yet being related by hiſtorians of credit, and contra-. 


dicted by no one writer, a man cannot avoid believi 


it, and can as little doubt. of it, as he does of the being 
and actions of his own acquaintance, whereof he him- 


D .;1, «ot oanls «Di, ric 2 Of. INS) 


+». the degrees of Probability... 


Tuus far the matter goes eaſy enough. Probabilit up= 8 


on ſuch, grounds carries ſo much evidence with it, that it 
naturally determines the judgment, and leaves us as little 
liberty to believe or difbelieve, as a demonſtration doeg 
whether we will know, or be ignorant. The difficulty is, 
when teſtimonies contradict common experience, and the 
reports of hiſtory and witneſſes claſh with the ordinary 
courſe of nature, or with one another; there it is, where 
diligence, attention, and exactneſs is required, to form 
2 right judgment, and to 8 the aſſent to the dif- 
ability of the thing; which 


particular teſtimanies in that partigular inſtange, favoug = 


— * ö 


or contradict it. Theſe are liable to ſo great variety of 
contrary obſervations, circumſtances, reports, different 
qualifications, tempers, deſigns, oyerſights, r. of the 
reporters, that it is impoſſible to reduce to preciſe rules 


the various degrees wherein men give their aſſent. This 
only may be ſaid in general, that as the arguments and 


proofs pro and con, upon due examination, nicely weighing 
every particular circumſtance, fhall to any one appear, 


upon the whole matter, in a greater or leſs degree, to 


preponderate on either ſide; ſo they are fitted to pro- 
duce in the mind ſuch different entertainment, as we 


call belief, conjefture, guefs, doubt, wavering, diſtruſt, diſbte- 
1 lief, &c. e ORs is AX Es | 


10. Traditional Teftimonies, the farther removed, tie 


Trans is what concerns afſent in matters wherein teſti- 
mony is made uſe of: concerning which, I think, it 


may not be amiſs to take notice of a rule obſerved in the 
hw of England, which is, that though the atteſted co- 


py of record be good proof, yet the copy of a copy ne- 


ver ſo well atteſted, and by never fo credible witneſſes, 
will not be admitted as a proof in judicature. This is 
ſo generally approved as reaſonable, and ſuited to the 
wiſdom and caution to be uſed in our inquiry after mate- 
rial truths, that I never yet heard at any one that blamed 
it. This practice, if it be allowable in the deciſions of 


right and wrong, carries this obſervation along with it, 


viz." That any teſtimony, the farther off it is from the 
original truth, the leſs force and proof it has. The be- 
ing and exiſtence of the thing itfelf, is what J call the 
original truth. A credible man vouching his knowledge 
of it, is a good proof; but if another equally credible do 
witneſs it from his report, the teſtimony is weaker; and 


a third that atteſts the hearſay of an hearfay, is yet 
leſs conſiderable. So that in traditional truths, each re- 


move weakens the force of the prof; and the more hands 


2 


ſtrength and evidence does it receive from them. This 
I thought neceſſary to be taken notice of, becauſe I find. 


amongſt ſome men the quite contrary commonly prac- 
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tiſed, who look on opinions to gain force by growing 
older: and what a thouſand years ſince would not, to # 
rational man, contemporary with the firſt voucher, have 
appeared at all probable, is now urged as certain e ee ö 
all queſtion, only becauſe ſeveral have ſince, from him, 


ſaid it one after another. Upon this ground, propeſi- 
tions evidently falſe or doubtful enough in their firſt be- 


ginning, come by an inverted rule of probability to paſs 
for authentic truths; and thoſe which found or deſerved 
little credit from the mouths of their firſt authors are 


thought to grow venerable by age, and are urged as un- 
deniable. | 1 ; 


11. Yet Hiſtory is of great uſe. 
I wovLD not be thought here to leflen the credit and 


uſe of Hiſtory: it is all the light we have in many caſes, 
and we receive from 'it a great part of the uſeful truths 


we have, with a convincing evidence. I think nothing 
more valuable than the records of antiquity : I with we 


had more of them, and more uncorrupted. - But this 


truth itſelf forces me to ſay, that no probability can ariſe. 
higher than its firſt original. What has no other evi- 


dence than the fingle teſtimony of one only witneſs, muſt 


ſtand or fall by his only teſtimony, whether good, bad, 
or indifferent; and though cited afterwards by hundreds 
of others; one after another, is ſo far from receiving any 
ſtrength thereby, that it is only the weaker. Paſſion, 
intereſt, inadvertency, miſtake. of his meaning, and a 
thouſand odd reaſons, or capricios mens minds are att» 


ed by (ĩimpoſſible to be diſcovered), may make one man 


quote another man's words or meaning wrong. He that 
has but ever ſo little examined the citations of writers, 


cannot doubt how little credit the quotations deſerve, 


where the originals are wanting; and conſequently how 
much leſs, quotations of quotations can be relied on. 
This is certain, that what in one age was affirmed upon 
light grounds, can never after come to be more valid in 
future ages, by being often repeated. But the farther 
{til} it is from the original, the leſs valid it is, and has al- 


ways leſs force in the mouth or writing of him that laſt 


made uſe of it, than in his from · whom he received it. 
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the great Rule of Probability. 


: Tat probabilities we have hitherto ona. -are only 1 
ſuch as concern matter of fact, and ſuch things as are 


capable of obſervation and teſtimony. | There remains 


that other ſort, concerning which men entertain opinions 
with variety of aſſent, though the zhings be ſuch, that. 


lling not under the — of our ſenſes, they are not copuble 
_— Such are, 1. The ja vr nature, and OE 
rations of finite immaterial beings without us; as ſpi- 
rits, angels, devils, Sc. or the exiſtence of material be- 

ings ; which either for their ſmallneſs in themſelves, or 
remoteneſs from us, our ſenſes cannot take notice of, as 

whether there be any plants, animals, and intelligent in 

habitants in the planets, and other manſions of the val 
verſe. 2. Concerning the manner of operation in 
= of the of nature: wherein, though we 
e ſenſible effectꝭ, yet their cauſes are unknown, 


and we perceive not the ways and manner how they are 


We ſee animals are generated, nouriſhed, 


and move; the load one draws iron; and the parts of 


a candle ſucceſſively melting, turn into flame, and give 
us both light and heat. Theſe and the like effects we 


ſiee and 06-2 but the cauſes that operate, and the man- f 
OY are produced in, e can only gueſs, and proba- 


7 copjettwe, For theſe and the like coming not with- 
the ſcrutiny of human ſenſes, cannot be examined by 
— or be at eſted by any body; and therefore can 


appear: more or leſs probable, only. as they more or 
$ agree to truths that are eſtabliſhed in our minds, and 
as they hold proportion to other parts of our knowledge 
and obſervation. Analogy in theſe. matters is the only 


help we have, and it is from that alone we draw all our 
grounds of probability. Thus obſerving that the bare 


rubbin © Ja; two bodies violently one upon another, pro- 


duces heat, and very often fire itſelf, we have reaſon to 
think, that what we give heat and fire, conſiſts in a vio- 
lent agitation of the imperceptible minute parts of the 


burning matter: obſerving likewiſe.that the different re- 


fractions of pellucid. bodics ha in our eyes the dif- 


; n 
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the upper and under, where they touch one another, is 


Chap. 16 ib. Degrees A., cz 
ferent appearances of ſeveral colours; and alſo that the 


different ranging and laying the ſuperficial parts of ſeve. 


ral bodies, as of velvet, watered filk, Sc. does the like, 


vue think it probable that the colour and ſhining of bo- 
dies, 1s in them nothing but the different arrangement 


and refraction of their minute and inſenſible parts. 
Thus finding in all parts of the creation, that fall under 
human obſervation, that there is a gradual connection of 
one with another, without any great or diſcernible gaps + 
between, in all that great variety of things we ſee in the 
world, which are ſo cloſely linked together, that in the 


| ſeveral ranks of beings, it is not eaſy to diſcover the. 


bounds betwixt them; we have reaſon. to be perſuaded,. 
that by ſuch gentle ſteps things aſcend upwards in de- 
ces of perfection. It is a hard matter to ſay where. 
enſible and rational begin, and where inſenſible and irs, 
rational end: and who is there quick-ſighted. enough to 
determine preciſely, which is the loweſt ſpecies of living 
things, and which: the firſt of thoſe REY e life 
Things, as far as we can obſerve, lefſen and augment, 
as the quantity does in a regular cone; where ; 


there be a manifeſt odds betwixt the bi of the dia- 


meter at a remote | diſtance, yet the difference between 
hardly diſcernible. The difference is exceeding great 
between ſome: men, and ſome animals: but if we will, 
compare the underſtanding and abilities of ſome men and 
ſome brutes, we ſhall find ſo little difference, that it wilt 
be hard to ſay, that that of the man is either clearer or 
larger. Obſerving, I ſay, ſuch gradual and gentle de- 
ſcents downwards in thoſe parts of the creation that are 
beneath men, the rule of analogy may make re 
that it is ſo alſo in things above us and our obſervation 3 
and that there are ſeveral ranks of intelligent beings, ex- 


celling us in ſeveral degrees of perfection, aſcending up- 


wards towards the infinite perfection of the Creator, by 
gentle ſteps and differences, that are every one at no 
great diſtance from the next to it. This ſort of proba= 
bility, which is the beſt conduct of rational experiments, 
and the riſe of hypotheſes, has alſo its uſe and influence 
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and a wary dann from analogy, leads us often into 
the diſcovery of trul s and uſeful productions, which 
would otherwiſe lie concealed. 1 
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Trovcn the common experience and the ordinary courſe 
of things have juſtly a mighty influence on the minds of 
men, to make them give or refuſe credit to any thing pro- 
» Se iii fy. eDOiyg ge 3 1 6 : : 
-* poſed to their belief; yet there is one caſe, wherein the 
ſtrangeneſs of the fact leſſens not the aſſent to a fair teſti. 
mony given of it. For where ſuch ſupernatural events 
are ſuitable to ends aimed at by him, who has the power 


to change the courſe of nature, there, under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, they may be the fitter to procure belief, by how 


much the more they are beyond, or contrary to ordinary 
obſervation. This is the proper caſe of miracles, which, 
well atteſted, do not only find credit themſelves, but give 
it alſo to other truths, which need fuch confirmation. 


* "3 14. | "The bare Teſtimony of Revelation is the high 


| 28805 5 Certainty. „ 
BESsIDES thoſe we have hitherto mentioned, there is one 


ſort of propoſitions that challenge the higheſt degree of 


our aſſent upon bare teſtimony, whether the thing pro- 


poſed agree or diſagree with, common experience, and 

mary courſe of things, or no. The reaſon wWwhere- 
of is, becauſe the teſtimony is of ſuch an one, as cannot. 
deceive, nor be deceived, and that is of GOD himſelf... 
This carries with it aſſurance beyond doubt, evidence be- 


the ordi 


yond exception. This is called by a peculiar name, re- 


velation ; and our aſſent to it, faith : which as abſolutely: 


"Ba rofl fal and we may as well. 
doubt of our own being, as we can, whether any revela- 


tion from GOD be true. 


ee f, of enthuſiaſm, and all the error of wrong 


Principles, 
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founded on the higheſt reaſon. 


culty, but outward ſenſe and inward perception ?. What 


divine revelation. And therefore in thoſe caſes our aſ- 
ſent can be rationally no higher than the evidence of its 


being a revelation, and that this is the meaning of the 


expreſſions it is delivered in. If the evidence of its being 
a revelation, or that this is its true ſenſe be only on pro- 
bable proofs, our afſent can reach no higher than aſ- 
ſurance or diffidence, ariſing from the more or leſs ap- 


parent probability of the proofs. But of faith, and tie 


precedency it ought to have before other arguments of 
perſuaſion, I ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, where I treat of 
it, as it is ordinarily placed, in contradiſtinction to rea- 
ſon; though in truth it be nothing elſe but an aſſent 


; 14 „ 
* 1 
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$ 1. Various Significations of the word Reaſon, , - 


ferent ſignifications: ſometimes it is taken for true 
and clear principles; ſometimes for clear and fair de- 


| 1 IHE word 15 in the Engliſh language, has dif- 


ductions from thoſe principles ; and ſometimes for the 


cauſe, and particularly the final cauſe. But the conſi- 
deration I ſhall have of it here, is in a ſignification 
different from all theſe ; and that is, as it ſtands for a 
faculty in man, that faculty whereby man is ſuppoſed to 
be diſtinguiſhed from beaſts, and wherein it is evident 
he thine” Turpalles ß ̃ ĩèĩ é eh ie 
nt MSC S 2, enn Reaſoning oſt Bun 
Ir general knowledge, as has been ſhown, conſiſts in a. 
perception af the agreement or diſagreement of our own... 
idea; and the knowledge of the exiſtence of all things 
without us (except only of a GOD, whoſe exiſtence, _ | 
ny man may certainly know and demonſtrate to him 
ſelf from his own exiſtence) be had only by our ſenſes: . 
what room then, is there for the exerciſe of any other fa»... _ 


A ite 
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need is there of reaſon ? Very much; both for the en- | 
largement of our knowledge, and regulating our aſſent:: 
for it hath to do both in knowledge and opinion, and is 


ä 
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neceſſary and affiſting to all our other intellectual facul. 
ties, and indeed contains two of them, vix. (agacit und 

lation. By the one, it finds out; and by the otller, it 


ſo orders the intermediate idear, as to diſcover what con. 
nection there is in each link of the chain, whereby the 


extremes are held together; and thereby, as it were, to 
) 


draw into view the truth ſought for, which is that we 


call illation or inference, and conſiſts in nothing but the 
perception of the connection there is between the ideas 
in each ſtep of the deduction, whereby the mind comes 
to ſee either the certain agreement or diſagreement of 
any two ideas as in demonſtration, in which it arrives at 
knowledge; or their probable connection, on which it 
gives or withholds its aſſent, as in opinion. Senſe and 
intuition reach but a very little way. The greateſt part 
of our knowledge depends upon deduCtions and interme- 

diate ideas: and in thoſe caſes, where we are fain to 
ſubſtitute aſſent inſtead of knowledge, and take propoſi- 


_ - tions for true, without being certain they are ſo, we 


have need to find out, examine, and compare the 
grounds of their probability. In both theſe caſes, the fa- 
culty which finds out the means, and rightly applies 
them to diſcover certainty in the one, and probability in 
the other, is that which we call reaſon. For as reaſon 


perceives the neceſſary and indubitable connection of all 
the ideas or proofs one to another, in each ſtep of any de- 
monſtration that produces knowledge; fo it likewiſe per- 


ceives the probable connection of all the ideas or proofs 


one to another, in every ſtep of a diſcourſe, to which it 
will think aſſent due. This is the loweſt degree of that, 
which can be truly called reaſon. For where the mind 


does not perceive this probable connection, where it 
does not diſcern whether there be any ſuch connection 
or no; there mens opinions are not the product of 
judgment, or the conſequence of reaſon, but the effects 
of chance and hazard, of a mind floating at all adven- 
tures, without choice, and without direction. 

| 6 3. Es four Parts. | 


So that we may in reaſon conſider theſe four degree! : 


the firſt and higheſt, is the diſcovering and finding out 


/ WP 
of proofs; the ſecond, the regular and methodical diſ- 
polition of them, and laying them in a clear and fit or- 
der, to make their connection and force be plainly and 
eaſily perceived; the third is the perceiving their connec= 
tion; and the fourth, a making a right concluſion. 


Theſe ſeveral degrees may be obſerved in any mathema- 


tical demonſtration; it being one thing to perceive the 
connection of each part, as the demonſtration is made 
by another; another to perceive the dependence of the 
concluſion on all the parts; a third, to make out a de- 
monſtration clearly and neatly one's ſelf; and ſome- 


thing different from all theſe, to have firſt found out thoſe 


intermediate ideas or proofs by which it is made. 

94. Syllogiſm not the great Inſtrument of Reaſon. 
Taxkk is one thing more, which I ſhall defire to be 
conſidered concerning reaſon; and that is, whether 5. 
lgiſm, as is l thought, be the proper inſtrument 
of it, and the uſefulleſt way of exereiſing this faculty. 
The cauſes I have to doubt, are theſe | 


" 


firſt, Becauſe ſyllogiſm ſerves our reaſon, but in one 

only of the fore-mentioned parts of it; and that is, to 
ſhow the connection of the [proofs in any one inſtance, 

and no more; but in this it is of no great uſe, fince the 
mind can pereeive ſuch connection where it really is, as 
eaſily, nay perhags better, without it. 


we will obſcrve the actings of our own minds, we 


ſhall find. that we xeaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we on- 


ly obſerve the connection of the proof, without redu- 
eing our thoughts to any rule of ſyllogiſm. And there- 


fore we may take notice, that there are many men that 


þ* 


reaſon, exceeding clear and rightly, who know not how 


to make a ſyllogiſm. He that will look into many parts 
YE hg iba will find men, reaſon ene | 
baps as acutely as humſclf, who. yet never heard of 2 
can reduce any; one argument to thoſe 


lyllogiſm, Nor edu 
forms: And I be 5 
giſms in reaſoning within Himſelf. Indeed ſyllogiſm is 


made uſe of on occaſion, to diſeover a fallacy hid in 2 


thetorical flouriſh, or cunningly. wrapped up in a ſmooth 


period: and ſtripping an abſurdity of the cover of wit 
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and good language, ſhow it in its naked deformity. 
the e ee. wo fallacy of ſuch a looſe — 
ſhows, by the artificial form it is put into, only to thoſe 
who have thoroughly ſtudied made and figure, and have 
ſo examined the many ways that three propoſitions may 
be put together, as to know which 5 them does cer- 
tainly conclude right, and which not, and upon what 
grounds it is that they do fo. All who have ſo far con- 
| fidered fjlogi/m, as to fee the reaſon why in three pro- 
oſitions laid together in one form, the concluſion will 
be certainly right, but in another, not certainly fo; I 
grant are certain of the concluſions they draw from 
the premiſes in the allowed modes and figures. But they 
who have not ſo far looked into thoſe forms, are not 
ſure by virtue of ſyllogiſm, that the concluſion certai 
follows from the premiſes ; they only take it to be fo by 
an implicit faith in their teachers, and a confidence in 


thoſe forms of argumentation ; but thus is ſtill but be. 


lieving, not being certain. Now if, of all mankind, 
thoſe who can make ſyllogiſms are extremely few in 
compariſon of thoſe who cannot; and if of thoſe few 
who have been taught logic, there is but a very ſmall 
number, who do any more than believe that ſyllogiſms 
in the allowed made and figures do conclude right, with 
out knowing certainly that they do fo; if ſyllogiſms 
muſt be taken for the only proper inſtrument of reaſon 
and means of knowledge, it will follow, that before 
Ariſtotle there was not one man that did or could know 
any thing by reaſon ; and that ſince the invention of ſy 
logilms, there is not one of ten thouſand that doth. 
But God has not been ſo ſparing to men to make them 
barely two-legged creatures, and left it to Arielle to 
make them rational, 7. e. thoſe few of them that he 
could get ſo to examine the grounds of ſyllogiſms, as to 
ſee, that in above threeſcore ways that three propoſitions 
may be laid together, there are but about fourteen, 
wherein one may be ſure that the concluſion is right, 
and upon what ground it is, that in theſe few the con- 


cluſion is certain, and in the other not. God has been 


more bountiful to mankind than ſo. He has given them 
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tions, that che knowledge gained thereby came fart, 
eſt and cleareſt without ſyllogiſms. _ 
Inference is looked on as the great a af the _ 
s tional faculty, and ſo it is when it is. rightly made: 
but the mind, either very deſirous to enlarge i its know. 
ledge, or very apt to favour the ſentiments it has once 
imbibed, is very forward to make inferences, and 
therefore often makes too- much haſte before it-per. 
ceives the connection of the zdeas that muſt hols the 
extremes together. 

To infer, is nothing but by virtue of one propal. 
tion laid down as true, to draw in another as true, x. e. 
to ſee or ſuppoſe ſuch a connection of the two ideas of 
the inferred propoſition. v. g. Let this be the propoſi. 
tion laid down, men ſhall be punifbed in another world, 
and from thence be inferred inis other, then men can de- 
termine themſelves. The queſtion now is to know whe. 
ther the mind has made this inference right or no; if it 


has made it by finding out the intermediate ideas, and | 


taking a view of the connection of them, placed in a 
due order, it has proceeded rationally, and made a 
right inference. If it has done it without ſuch 2 
view, it has not ſo muclr made an inference that will 
hold, or an inference of right reaſon, as ſhowing a 
willingneſs to have it be, or be taken for ſuch, But 
in neither caſe is it Syllogi m that diſcovered thole 
ideas, or ſhowed the connection of them, for they mult 
be both found out, and the connection every where 
perceived, before they, can rationally be made uſe 
of in /yllogiſm : unleſs it can be aid that any idea, 
without conſidering what connection it hath with the 
two other, whoſe agreement ſhould be ſhown by it. 
will do well enough in a Hllegiſm, and may be taken 
at a venture for the medius ter minus, to prove any con- 
dluſion. But this no body will ſay, becauſe it ul by 
virtue of the perceived agreement of the intermediate 
idea with the extremes, that the extremes are 

ed to agree; and therefore each intermediate idea mult 
be ſuch, as in the whole chain hath a vifible connee- 
tion with thoſe two it is W or t * 
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by the concluſion cannot be inferred or drawn in: for 
- EB wherever any link of the chain is looſe, and without 
„connection, there the whole ſtrength of it is loſt, and 
it hath no force to infer or draw in any ching. In 
the inſtance above-mentioned, what is it ſhows the 
force of the inference, and conſequen tly-rhe reaſona. 
bleneſs of it, but a view of the connection of all the 
intermediate ideas that draw in the conclufion, or pro- 
poſition inferred? v. g. Men Hal be puniſhed, —God 
the puniſher, —juſt puniſhment, —the puniſhed guilty, — 
could 17 done otherwiſe, —freedam, — ſelf-determina- 
tron © By which chain of idea thus -vitibly linked to- 
in train, i. e. each intermediate idea agreeing 
on each fide with thoſe two it 15 immediately placed 
between, the ideas of men and felf-determination ap- 
pear to be connected, i. e. this propoſition, men can de- 
termine themſelves is drawn in, or inferred from this, 
that they ſhall be puniſhed m the other world. For 
here mind ſeeing the connection there is between the 
ea of mens pumſbment in the other world, and the idea 
of God puniſhing ; between juſtice of puniſhment and 
guilt ; between gui/t and a power to do otherwiſe ; 
tween a power to do otberwiſe and freedom, and dee 
tween freedom and /elf-determmation ; ſees the cone. 125 
tion between men and ſe determination. 

Now 1 aſk whether the connection of 8 | 
be not more clearly ſeen in this fimple and natural dif. 
polition, than W repetitions, and jumble 
of five or fix ſy4 I muſt beg pardan for call 
ing it jumble, till ſomebody ſhall put theſe zdeas into 
lo many logie, and 4 ſay, that they are leſs 
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are tranſpoſed and repeated, and ſpun out to a greater | 
length in artiacial forms z than in that hart natural 
plan order they are laid down. in here, wherein every 
S 
they can; be put into a train of See. For 
tatural order of the connecting ideas mult direR 

order of the % „ and 2 man mult ice. 
wetting of * — « * 8 
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jumbled, and their conneQion more viſible, when they i <2 


2 _ ' Of R Bay, 


connects, before he can with reaſon make uſe of it 
in a ſyllogiſm. And when all thoſe ſyllogiſms are 
made, neither thoſe that are, nor thoſe that are not 
logicians will ſee the force of the argumentation, i. «, 
the connection of the extrems, one jot the better. 
{For thoſe that are not men of art, not knowing the 
true forms of /yllogiſin, nor the reaſons of them, ean- 
not know whether they are made in right and-conclu. 


five modes and figures or no, and ſo are not at all help. 


ed by the forms they are put into; though by them 
the natural order, wherein the mind could judge of 
their reſpectiye connection, being diſturbed, renders 
the illation much more uncertain than without them.] 
And as for logicians themfelves, they ſee the connec. 
tion of each intermediate idea with thoſe it ſtands be. 
| tween (on which the force of the inference depends), 
as well before as after the Hegi is made, or elſe 
they do not ſee it at all. For a Hyllogiſin neither 
ſhows nor ſtrengthens the connection of any two'idear 
Immediately put together, but only by the conter- 
tion ſeen in them, ſhows what connection the er. 


tremes have one with another. But what eonnec- 


tion the intermediate has with either of the extremes 
in that ſyllogiſm, that no fyllegiſm does or can ſhow. 
That the mind only doth or can perceive, as they ſtand 
| there in that juxta-pefition only by its own view, to 

which the ſyllogiſtical form it happens to be in gives no 
help or light all ; it only ſhows, that if the interme- 
diate idea agrees with thoſe it is on both fides imme- 
diately applied to, then thoſe two remote ones, or as 


they are called extremes, do certainly agree, and there 
fore the immediate connection of each idea to that 
which it is applied to on each fide, on which the foree 


of the reaſoning depends, is as well ſeen before as at- 
ter the /y/logi/m is made, or elſe he that makes the 
ſyHogifm coujd never fee it at all. This, as has beet 
already obſerved, is ſeen only by the eye, or the pet - 


ceptive faculty of the mind, taking a view of them 


laid together in a /zxta-poſfition ; which view of asf 
two it has equally, whenever they are laid together in 
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any propoſition, whether that. prepoſition ' be placed 
as a major, or a nor, in a Jyllogiſm ä 

Of what uſe then are /y/loge/ms 2 I anſwer, their 
chief and main uſe is in the ſchools, where men are 
allowed without ſhame to deny the agreement of idea: 
that do manifeſtly agree; or out of the fchools to 
thoſe who from thence have learned without ſhame 
to deny the connection of ideas, which even to them- 
ſelves is viſible. But to an ingenious ſearcher af- 


ter truth, who has no other aim but to find it, there 


is no need of any ſuch form to force the allowing of 
the inference ; the truth and reaſonableneſs of it 1s 
better ſeen in ranging of the zdeas in a fimple and 
plain order: And hence it is, that men, in their own 
inquiries after truth, never uſe /y//ogri/ms to convince 
themſelyes, [or in teaching others to inſtruct willing 
learners. } Becauſe, before they can put them into a 
ſyllogi/m, they muſt ſee the connectien that is between 
the intermediate idea and the two other ideas it is ſet 
between and applied to, to ſhow their agreement ; .and 
when they ſee that, they fee whether the inference 


be good or no, and ſo /y/ogi/m comes too late to ſet- 


tle it. For to make uſe again of the former inſtance, 
I aſk whether the mind, conſidering the idea of juſtice, 
placed as an intermediate idea between the puniſhment - 


of men, and the guilt of the puniſhed (and, till it 
does ſo confider it, the mind cannot make uſe of 1t 


as a medius terminas), does not as plainly ſee the force 
and ſtrength of the inference, as when it is formed 
into ſyllogiſm? To ſhow it in a very plain and eaſy 


example; let animal be the intermediate idea or me- 


dius terminus that the mind makes uſe of to ſhow the 

connection of homo and vivens : I aſk whether the 

mind does not more readily and plainly ſee that con- 

nection in the ſimple and proper peſition of the con- 

necting idea in the middle; thus, | 
Homo ——animal——vivens, 


than in this perplexed one, 


Anima! vivent——bomo———animal 2 
| 3 0 
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which is the poſition theſe ideas have in a ſyllogiſm, to 


ſhow the connection between homo and Vivens by 2 


intervention of animal. 
Indeed ſyllogiſm is thought to be of We ls 


even to the lovers of truth, to ſhow them the falacie⸗ 


that are often concealed in florid, witty or involved 
diſcourſes. But that is a miſtake, will appear, if we 
conſider, that the reaſon why fometimes men who fin. 
cerely aim at truth, are impoſed upon by ſuch looſe, 


and as they are called rhetorical diſcourſes, is, that , 


their fancies being ſtruct with ſome lively metaphori. 


cal repreſentations, they neglect to obſerve, or do not 
_ eaſily perceive what are the true ideas, upon which 
the inference depends. Now to ſhow ſuch men the 
weakneſs of ſuch an argumentation, there needs no 
more but to ſtrip it of the ſuperfluous ideas, which 


blended and confounded with thoſe on which the in- 
ference depends, ſeem to ſhow a connection where 
there is none; or at leaſt do hinder the diſcovery of 
the want of it; and then to lay the naked dear, on 

which the force of the argumentation depends, in 
their due order, in which poſition the mind, taking a 
view of them, ſees what connection they have, andꝭ ſo 


is able to judge of the inference, without __ need of 
a ſyllogiſm at all. 
I grant that mode and foure i 1s commonly made ade in 


ſuch caſes, as if the detection of the incoherence of ſuch 


looſe diſcourſes were wholly owing to the ſyllogiſtical 


form; and ſo I myſelf formerly thought, till upon a 


ſtricter examination I now find, that laying the inter- 


mediate ideas naked in their dues order, ſhows the in- 


coherence of the argumentation better than ſyllogiſm; 
not only as ſubjecting each link of the chain, to the 


immediate view of the mind in its proper place, where, 


by kits connection is beſt obſerved ; but alſo becauſe 
ſyllogiſm ſhows the incoherence only to thoſe (who | 


are not one of ten thouſand) who perfectly underſtand 
mode and figure, and the reaſon upon which thoſe 
forms are eſtabliſhed : whereas a due and orderly 
placing of the ideas, upon which the inference is made, 
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Chap. 17. Of Reaſon. on 
makes every one, whether logician or not logician, 
who underſtands the terms, and hath the faculty to 
perceive the agreement or diſagreement of ſuch ideas 


(without which, in or out of ſyllogifm, he cannot 


>fceive the - ſtrength or weakneſs, coherence or in- 
coherence of the diſcourſe) ſee the want of connection 
in the argumentation, and the abſurdity of the infer- 
ence. | 7 CATS | 
And thus I have known a man unſkilful in ſyllo- 
giſm, who at firſt hearing could perceive the weakneſs 
and inconcluſiveneſs of a long artificial and plauſible 
diſcourſe, wherewith others better {killed in ſyllogiſm 


have been miſled, And I believe there are few of my 
readers who do not know ſuch. And indeed if it 


were not fo, the debates of moſt princes councils, and 
the buſineſs of aſſembles would be in danger to be 
miſmanaged, ſince thoſe who are relied upon, and 


have uſually a great ſtroke in them, are not always 
ſuch, who have the good luck to be perfectly know- 
ing in the forms of /p/logiſm, or expert in mode 
and figure. And if ſyllogiſm were the only, or ſo 
much as the ſureſt way to detect the fallacies of arti- 
ficial diſcourſes'; I do not think that all mankind, even 


princes in matters that concern their crowns and dig- 
nities, are ſo much in love with falſehood and miſtake, 


that they would every where have neglected to bring 


ſyllogiſm into the debates of moment; or thought it 
ridiculous ſo much as to offer them in affairs of con- 
ſequence : a plain evidence to me, that men of parts 


and penetration, who were not idly to diſpute at their 


eaſe, but were to act according to the reſult of their 
debates, and often pay for their miſtakes with their 
heads and fortunes, found thoſe ſcholaſtic forms were 


of little uſe to-diſcover truth or fallacy, whilit both 
the one and the other might be ſhown, and better 


ſhown without them, to thoſe who would not refuſe 


to ſee what was viſibly ſnown them. 


Secondly, Another reaſon that makes me doubt 
whether  ſyllogiſm be the only proper inſtrument of 
reaſon in the diſcovery of truth; is, that of whatever 
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adapted to en and entangle the mind, than to in. 
: 


in this ſgholaſtic way, are ſeldom or neyer convinced, 
and ſo brought over to the conquerifg fide : they 


perhaps acknowledge their adverſary to be the more 
| 194 diſputant ; but reſt nevertheleſs perſuaded of 
the truth on their fide; and go away, worſted 28 
they are, with the ſame opinion they brought with 
them: which they could not do, if this way of 
argumentgtipn carried light and conyiQtion with 


it, and made men fee where the truth lay. And 


therefore fyHagiſm has heen thought more proper for 
the attaining victory in . than for the diſcavery 
or odũfirmation of truth H ir inquiries.” And if it 
be certain, that fallacy can he conched in fyllogilms, 
s it cannot be denied, it muſt. be ſomething elſe, and 
not ſyllogiſm that muſt diſcaver them. 


I have had experience how ready ſome men are, 


when all the uſe which they have been wont to aſcribe 


to any thing is not allowed, to cry out, that I am for 
laying it wholly aſide. Rut to prevent ſuch unjuſt and 
groundleſs imputations, I tell them, that J am not for 


taking away any helps to the underſtanding, in the at- 


tainment of knowledge. And if men {killed in, and 


_ uſed ta ſyllogiſms, find them aſſiſting to their reaſon } 


In the diſcovery of truth, I think they ought to make 
uſe of them. All that I aim at is, that they ſhouid 
not aſcribe more to theſe forms than belongs to them; 
and think that men have no uſe, or not ſo full a uſe 
of their reaſoning faculty without them. Some eyes 
Want ſpectacles to ſee things clearly and diſtinctiy; 
but let not thoſe that uſe them therefore ſay, nobody 


can ſee clearly without them: thoſe who do fo will be 
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Chap. 17. | Of Reaſon. TY 
thought in favour with art (which perhaps they are 
beholden to) a little too much to depreſs and diſcredit 
nature. Reaſon, by its own penetration where it is 
ſtrong and exerciſed, uſually ſees quicker and clearer 
without | eng If ufe of thoſe ſpeQacles has ſo 
dimped its fight, that it cannot without them ſee 
conſequences or inconfequences in argumentation, I 
am not ſo unreaſonable as to be againſt the uſing them. 
Every one knows what beſt fits his own fight. But 
jet him not thence conclude all in the dark, who ufe 
not juſt the ſame helps that he finds a need of. | 
6 5. Helps little in tags 4% in Probabi- 
154 | 
Zur however it be in knowledge, I think I may truly 
ſay, it is of far leſs, or =o w/e at all in probabiittes, 
For the aſſent there, being to be determined by the 
preponderancy, afrer a due weighing of all the proofs, 
with all circumſtances on both fides, nothing is ſo un- 
fit to aſſiſt the mind in that, as fyllogiſm; which run- 
ning away with one aſſumed probability, or one to- 
pical argument, purſues that, till it has led the mind 
quite out of ſight of the thing under conſideration; 
and forcing it upon fome remote difficulty, holds it 
faſt there, entangled, perhaps, and as it were manacled 
in the chain of ſyllogiſms, without allowing it the 
liberty, much leſs affording it the helps requiſite to 
ſhow. on which fide, all things confidered, is the great- 
A y i IE. 
6. Serves not to increaſe our Knowledge, Zur 
Bor let it help ns (as perhaps may be faid) in con- 
vincing men of their errors and miſtakes: (and yet I 


would fain fee the man that was forced out of his : . 
opinion by dint of /yilogsſm) yet ſtill it fails o. . 
un in that part, Which, if not its higheſt perfeftion, _ 


is yet certainly its hardeſt taſk, and that which we 
moſt need its help in: and that is the finding out of 
Proofs, and making new. diſcoveries. rules of. 
logiſm ſerve not to furniſh the mind with thoſe-inter- 
mediate ideas that may ow the councQtion. of remote 
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ones. This way of reaſoning diſcovers no new proofs, | 4 
but is the art of marſballing and ranging the old ones * 
we have already. The 47th propoſition of the fir 1 
book of Euclid is very true; but the diſcovery of it, 
I think, not owing to any rules of common logic, 
A man knows firſt, and then he is able to prove {yllo- 
giſtically. So that /y/log;/m comes after knowledge, 
and then a man has little or no need of it. But it is 
chiefly by the finding out thoſe ideas that ſhow the 
connection of diſtant ones, that our ſtock of know. 
ledge is increaſed, and that uſeful arts and ſciences are 
advanced. Syllogi/m at beſt is but the art of fencing 
with the little knowledge we have, without makin 
any addition to it. And if a man ſhould employ his 
reaſon all this way, he will not do much otherwiſe 
than he, who having got ſome iron out of the bowels 
of the earth, ſhould have it beaten up all into fwords, 
and put it into his ſervants hands to fence with, and 
bang one another. Had the king of Spain employed 
the hands of his people, and his Spaniſh iron ſo, he 
had brought to light but little of that treaſure that 
lay ſo long hid in the dark entrails of America. And 
I am apt to think, that he who ſhall employ all the 
force of his reaſon only in brandiſhing of /p1log:/ms, 
will diſcover very little af that maſs of knowledge, 
which lies yet concealed in the. ſecret receſſes of na- 
ture; and which I am apt to think, native ruſtic rea- 
fon (as it formerly has done) is likelier to open a way 
to, and add to the common ſtock of mankind, rather 
"i than any ſcholaſtic proceeding by the ſtrict rules of 
! ad fgare! ft ĩͤ v 1% adn 265 I 
997. Other, Helps ſhould be ſought. - 
I dor not nevertheleſs, but there are ways tobe | 
found to affiſt our reaſon in this moſt uſeful part; and 
this the judicious Hooker encourages me to ſay, who 
in his Ecci. Pol. 7. 1. F. 6. ſpeaks thus: / there 
might be added the right helps of true art and learning 
(which helps I muſt plainly confeſs, this age of . the 
world carrying. the name of. a learned age, doth neither _ 
much know, nor generally regard), there would un- 
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Chap. 17. Of Roaa/or. ˙ 
doubtedly be almoſt as much difference in maturity of 
Judgment between men therewith inured, and that which 
now men are, as between men that are now, and inno- 

| cents. I do not pretend to have found, or diſcovered 
| here any of thoſe right helps of art, this great man of 


deep thought mentions ; but this is plain, that o- 


_ giſm, and the logic now in uſe, which were as well 


known in his days, can be none of thoſe he means. 


It is ſufficient for me, if by a diſcourſe, perhaps ſome- 


thing out of the way, I am ſure as to me wholly new 
and unborrowed, I ſhall have given an: occaſion to 
others, to caſt about ſor new diſcoveries, and to ſeek 
in their own thoughts, for. thoſe rigbt helps of art, 
which will ſcarce be found, I fear, by thoſe who ſer- 
vilely confine themſelves to the rules and dictates of 
ethers. For beaten tracts lead theſe ſort of cattle (as 


an obſerving Roman calls them), whoſe thoughts reach 
only to imitation, non quo eundum eft, ſed quo itur. 
But I can be bold to ſay, that this age is adorned 


with ſome men of that ſtrength of judgment, and 
largeneſs of comprehenſion, that if they would employ 
their thoughts on this ſubject, could open new and: 


undiſcovered ways to the advancement of knowledge. 


$ 8. We reaſon about Particulars. 


Having here had an occaſion to ſpeak of /ylogi/m in 
general, and the uſe of it in reaſoning, and the im- 


provement of our knowledge; it is fit, before I leave 
this ſubject, to take notice of one manifeſt miſtake in 
the rules of /y/log:/m, viz. that no ſyllogiſtical reaſon- 
ing can be right and concluſive, but what has, at leaſt, 
one general propoſition in it. As if we could not rea- 


Jon, and have knowledge about particulars: whereas in 


truth, the matter rightly conſidered, the immediate 


object of all our reaſoning and knowledge, is nothing 
but particulars. Every man's reaſoning and know-- 
| ledge is only about the ideas exiſting in his own mind, 
which are truly, every one of them, particular exiſt- 


ences; and our knowledge and reaſoning about other 


things, is only as they correſpond with thoſe our par- 
ticular ideas. So that the perception of the agree 
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ment or diſagreement of our particular ideas, is the 
whole and utmoſt of all our 8 Vaiverſality 
is but accidental to it, and confifts only in this, that 
the particular ideas about which it is, are fack, 25 


more than ane particular thing can correſpond with, 
and be repreſented by. But the perception of the. 


agreement or difagreement of any two zdeas, and con. 
ſequently our knowledge, is equally clear and certain, 


. whether either, or both, or neither of thoſe ideas be 
capable of repreſenting more real beings than one, or 


po. One thing mare I crave leave to offer about ſy]. 


| logiſm, before I leave it, vis. May one not upon juſt 


graund inquire whether the form ſyllogiſm now has, 
is that which in reaſon it ought to have? For the me. 


dius terminus being to join the extremes, i, e. the in- 
termediate ideas by its intervention, to ſhow the 
agreement or diſagreement of the two in queſtion, 
' would not the poſition of the medius terminus be more 
natural, and ſhow the agreement or difagreement of. | 


the extremes clearer and better, if it were placed in 
the middle between them? Which might be 1 
done by tranſpoſing the propoſitions, and making the 


mediut terminus the predicate of the at and the ſub. 


| leck of the ſecond. As thus, 

0a homagftanma, 4 , 
Summe antmal oft yivens, ö 

e e Bene off manu. 


: Omne corpus 70 extenſurs 8 ure 


Ergo corpus non oft pura extenfio. 


. eee 4 
/ms, whoſe concluſions are particular. The fame 
DT r 


the gugeral. 
"$ Ye. 1. Reaſon fails us for want of Ideas. 


REAg08, though it penetrates into the depths of the 9 
lea anch cart ONES our SOTO» AS * as the 
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p 
, 
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ſtars, and leads us through the vaſt ſpaces and large | 


rooms of this migbty fabric, yet it comes far ſhort ok 


the real extent of even corporeal being; and thers are 
many inſtances wherein it fas us: as, 


Firſt, it perfectly fails us, where our ideas fail. It 
neither does, nor can extend itfelf farther than they 
do. And therefore, wherever we have no zdeas, our 
reaſoning ſtops, and we are at an end of our reckon- 
ing: and if at any time we reafon about words, 
which do not ſtand for any ideas, it is only, about 
thoſe ſounds, and nothing elſe. 

5 10. 2. Becauſe of obſcure and imperfet? 3 
Sæcovbrr, Our reaſon is often puzzled, and at a loſs, 
becauſe of he obſcurity, confuſion or impenfection of the 


| ideas it is employed about; and there. we are involved 


in difficulties and contradictions. Thus not having 
any perfect idea of the leaſt extenſion of matter, nor 
of infinity, we are at a loſs about the diviſibility of 

matter; but having perfect, clear and diſtin& Glow ok 
number, our reaſon meets with none of thoſe inextri- 
cable difficulties in numbers, nor finds itſelf involved. 
in any contradictions about them. Thus, we having 
but imperfe& ideas of the operations of our minds, 
and of the beginning of motion or thought, how the 


mind produces either of them in us, and much im- 


perfecter yet, of the operation of God, run into great 


_ difficulties about the free created agents, which reaſon | 


cannot well extricate itſelf out of. 
y II. 3. For want of intermediate Ideas. 


THIRDLY, Our reaſon is often at a ſtand, becauſe it 
percerves not thoſe ideas, which. could Herve to ſhow the 
certain or probable. agreement or daſagreement of any 


two other Ideas: and in this, fome mens faculties far 


odutgo others. Till algebra, that great inſtrument and 
Inſtance of human ſagacity, was diſcovered, men, with 
amazement, locked on feveral of the demonſtrations 


of ancient mathematicians, and could ſcarce forbear 
to think the finding ſeveral of thoſe IN to be ne, 


- thing more than human, 


| 
| 
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F 12. 4. | Becauſe of wrong Principles. 


| FOURTHLY: The mind, by proceeding upon falſe BRAY 


ciples, is often engaged i in abſardities and difficulties, 
brought into ſtraits and contradictions, without know. 


: ing how to free itſelf: and in that caſe it is in vain to 


implore the help of reaſon, unleſs it be to diſcover the 


falſehood, and reject the influence of thoſe wron 
eiples. Reaſon is ſo far from clearing the For ion 


which the building upon falſe foundations brings a 
man into, that if he will purſue it, it entangles him 
the more, and engages him deeper in perplexities. 
13. 5. Becauſe of doubtful Terms. 
FiFTHLY, As obſcure and imperfe& ideas often in- 
volve our reaſon, ſo upon the ſame ground, do audi. 


ou words, and uncertain ſigns, often in diſcourſes and 
arguings, when not warily attended to, puzzle ment 


reaſon, and bring them to a nor-plus. But theſe two 
latter are our fault, and not the fault of reaſon. But 
yet the conſequences of them are nevertheleſs obvious: 

and the perplexities or errors they fill mens minds 


with, are every where obſervable. 


14. Our higheſt Degree of Knowledge 7s intuitive, | 
without' Reaſoning. 


Some of the ideas that are in the mind, are ſo there, 
that they can be by themſelves immediately compared 


one with another: and in theſe the mind is able to 
perceive, that they agree or difagree as clearly, as 

that it has them. Thus the mind perceives, that an 
arch of a circle is leſs than the whole circle, as clearly 
as it does the idea of a circle: and this therefore, as 


| has been ſaid, I call ztuitive tnowledge ;- which is 


certain, beyond all doubt, and needs no probation, nor 
can have any ; this being the higheſt of all human 


certainty. In this confiſts the evidence of all thoſe 
maxim, which nobody has any doubt about, but every 


man (does not, as is ſaid, only aſſent to, but) knows 
to be true, as ſoon as ever they are propoſed to his 
underſtanding. In the diſcovery of, and aſſent to 
theſe truths, there is no uſe of the eee faculty, 
no need of reaſoning, but they are known by a ſupe- 
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rior and higher degree of evidence. And fuch, if I 
may gueſs at things unknown, I am apt to think, that 


angels have now, and the ſpirits of juſt men made 
perfect ſhall have, in a future ſtate, of thouſands of 


things, which now either wholly efcape our appre- 
henſions, or which, our. ſhort-fighted reaſon having 


got ſome faint glimpſe of, _ in the dark, N 
after. 

15. The next is F FO l k 
Bur though we have, here and there, a little of this 
clear light, ſome ſparks of bright knowledge; yet the 


greateſt part of our ideas are ſuch, that we cannot diſ- 


cern their agreement or diſagreement by an immediate 
comparing them. And in all theſe we have zeed of 


reaſoning, and muſt, by diſcourſe and inference, make 
our diſcoveries. Now-of theſe there, arg two ſorts, 
which 1 ſhall take the libertyto mention here again. 


Firſt, Thoſe whoſe agreement or diſagreement, 
though 1t cannot be ſeen by an immediate putting 
them together, yet may be examined by the interven- 


tion of other zdeas, which can be compared with them. 


In this caſe when the agreement or difagreement of 
the intermediate idea on both fides, with thoſe which 
we would compare, is plainly diſcerned, there it 
amounts to demonſtration, whereby knowledge i is pro- 
duced ; which though it be certain, yet it is not fo 
eaſy, nor altogether ſo clear as intuitive &nowledge. 
Becauſe in that there is barely one fimple intuition, 
wherein there is no room for any the leaſt miftake or 
doubt; the truth is ſeen all perfectly at once. In de- 


menſtratian, it is true, there is intuition too, but not 


altogether at once; for there muſt be a remembrance 
of the intuition of the agreement of the medium, or in- 


termediate idea, with that we compared it with be- 


fore, when we compare it with the other; and where 
there be many mediums, there the danger of the miſ- 
take is the greater. For each agreement or difagree= 
ment of the ideas muſt be obſerved and ſeen in each 
itep of the whole train, and retained in the memory, 


jut as it is; a.... 
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what is neceſſary to make up the demonſtration is 
omitted or overlooked. This makes fome demonſtra.. 
tions long and perplexed, and too hard for thoſe who 
have not ſtrength of parts diſtinctly to perceive, and 
exactly carry fo many particulars orderly: in their 
heads. And even thoſe, who are able to maſter ſuch 
intricate ſpeculations, are fain ſometimes to go over 
them again, and there is need of more than one re- 
view before they can arrive at certainty. But yet 
where the mind clearly retains the intuition it had of 
the agreement of any idea with another, and that with 
a third, and that with a fourth, Ge. there the agree- 
ment of the firſt and the fourth is a demonſt ration, and 
produces certain knowledge, which may be called ra- 
tional knowledge, as the other is intuitive. | 
$ 16. To ſupply the Narrowneſs of this, we have 
nothing but Judgment upon probable reaſoning. 
SECONDLY, there are other ideas, whoſe agreement or 
diſagreement can no otherwiſe be judged of, but by 
the intervention of others, which have not a cer- 
tain agreement with the extremes, but an ufual or 


likely one: and in theſe it is that the Judgment is DT 
properly exercifed, which is the acquieſcing of the 


mind, that any ideas do agree, by comparing them 


with ſach probable mediums. This, though it never 
amounts to knowledge, no not to that which 1s the 
loweſt degree of it; yet ſometimes the intermediate 

' xdeas tie the extremes ſo firmly together, and the pro- 
bability is fo clear and ſtrong, that afſent as neceſſa- 

rily follows it, as knowledge does demonſtration. Fhe 
great excelleney and uſe of the judgment 1s to obſerve 
right, and take a true eſtimate of the force and weight 
2 enok, probability; and then caſting them up. all 
A t together, chooſe that fide which, has the over- 

— f ; 

9 17. eee Demonſtration, Judgment. 
Ixxutruk knowledge is the perception of the certain 
agreement or diſagreement of two Lana. 5 
compared together. e 19 
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Rational knowledge is the perception of the certain 


agreement or difagreement of any two idea,, by the 


intervention of one or more other idea. 

Judgment is the thinking or taking two idea: ta 
agree or diſagree, by the intervention of one or more 
ideas, whoſe certain agreement or diſagreement with 
them it does not perceive, but. hath obſerved to be 
frequent and uſual. 

6 38. Conſequences Y . ords, and Conſequences of 

Ideas. 
Tnoven the deducing one propoſition from another, 
or making inferences in words, be a great part of rea- 


_ ſon, and that which it is uſually employed about; yet 
the principal act of ratiocination 1s the finding the 


agreement or diſagreement of two idea one with ang 
ther, hy the intervention of a third, As 2a man, by 
a yard, finds two houſes to be of the ſame len gth, 
which could not be brought together ta meaſure their 
equality by juxta-po/ition, Words have their confe- 
quences, as the figns of ſuch idea: and things agree 
or diſagree, as really hep are; but we ablerye 1 | 
only by our ideas. 
$ 19, Fear Sort: of Argumente. 
Brrokk we quit this ſubjeQ, it may be worth aur 
while a little to reflect on four forts of arguments, 
that men, in their reaſonings with others, do ordipg- 
rily make uſe of, to prevail on their aſſent; or at 
leaſt ſo to awe chem, as to ſilence their oppoſition. 
1. Ad Verecundiam. | 
Firſt, the firſt is, to alledge the opinions of men, 
whoſe parts, learning, eminency, power, or ſome 
other cauſe has gained a name, and ſettled their repu- 
tation in the common eſteem with ſome kind of au- 


| thority. When men are eſtabliſhed in any kind of 


dignity, it is thought a breach of modeſty for others 
to derogate any way from it, and queſtion the autho- | 
rity of men who are in poſſeſſion of it. This is apt 
to be cenſured, as carrying with it too much of pride, 


| when 2 man does not readily yield to the determins- 


tion of approved authors, which is wont to be re- 
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. ceived with reſpect and ſubmiſſion by others; and it is 


looked upon as inſolence for a man to ſet up, and ad- 
here to his own opinion, againſt. the current ſtream 


of antiquity ; or to put it in the balance againſt that 


of ſome learned doctor, or otherwiſe approved writer. 


Whoever backs his tenets with ſuch authorities, 
thinks he ought thereby to carry the cauſe, and is 


ready to ſtyle it impudence in any one who ſhall ſtand 
out againſt them. This, I think, may be called ar- 


e rope ad verecundiam. 


§ 20. 2. Ad Ignorantiam. 


SECONDLY, Another way that men ordinarily viſe to 


drive others, and force them to ſubmit their judg- 
ments, and receive the opinion in debate, is to require 
the adverſary to admit what they allege as a proof, or 


to aſſign a better. And this 1 call ber e ad 1 2 


norantiam. 

$ 21. 3. Ad menden | 
THIRDLY. a third way 1s to preſs a man with Sue | 
quences draws'from his own principles, or conceſſions. 
This 1s already known under the name l . ; 
tum ad bominem. 1 
$ 22. 4. Ad as | > 
FOURTHLY, the fourth is, the uſing of proofs drawn 
from any of the foundations of knowledge or probabi- 
lity. This I call argumentum ad judicium. This 


alone of all the four, brings true inſtruction with it, 


and advances us in our way to knowledge. For, 1. I: 
argues not another man's opinion to be right, becauſe 


I ont of reſpeQ, or any other conſideration but that 


of conviction, will not contradict him. 2. It proves 


not another man to be in the right way, nor that [ 


ought to take the ſame with him, becauſe I know not 
a better. 3. Nor does it follow that another man 1s 
in the right way, becauſe he has ſhown me that I am 
in the wrong. I may be modeſt, and therefore not 
oppoſe another man's perſuaſion: I may be ignorant, | 


and not be able to produce a better; I mayzoe in an 


error, and another may ſhow me that I am fo. This 


— 


may ä me, e for the reception ou truth, 


— 
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but helps me not to it; that muſt come from proofs 
and arguments, and light ariſing from the nature of 
things themſelves, and not from my ſhamefacedneſs, 
ignorance or error. _— 
$ 23. Above, contrary, and ae to Reaſon. 

By what has been before ſaid of reaſon, we may be 
able to make ſome gueſs at the diſtinction of things, 
into. thoſe that are according to, above, and contrary 
to reaſon. 1. According to rea fon are ſuch propoſi- 
tions, whoſe truth we can diſcover, by examining and 
tracing thoſe ideas we have from ſenſation and reflec- 


tion; and by natural deduction find to be true or pro- 


bable. 2. Above reaſon are ſuch propofitions, whoſe 
truth or probability we cannot by reaſon derive from 
thoſe principles. - 3. Contrary to reaſon are ſuch pro- 
poſitions, as are inconſiſtent with, or irreconeileable to 


our clear and diſtinct ideas. "Thus: the exiſtence of 


one God is according to reaſon; the exiſtence of more 
than one God, contrary to reaſon ; ; the reſurrection of 
the dead, above. reaſon. F arther, as above reaſon may 
be taken in a double ſenſe, vig. either as ſignifying 
above probability, or above certainty ; ſo in that large 
ſenſe alſo, ee to reaſon, is, 1 iuppole, ſometimes 
taken, 4 
| $ 24. Reaſon and Faith not ak . 
THERE is another uſe of the word reaſon, wherein it 
is oppoſed to faith: which though it be in itfelf a very 
improper way of ſpeaking, yet common uſe has ſo au- 


- thoriſed it, that it would be folly either to oppoſe or 


hope to remedy it: only I think it may not be amiſs 
to take notice, that however Faith be oppoſed to rea- 
ſon, faith is nothing but a firm aſſent of the mind: 


which if it be regulated, as is our duty, cannot be af- 


forded to any thing but upon good reaſon ; and fo can- 
not be oppoſite to it. He that believes, without hav- 
ing any reaſon for beheving, may be in love with his 


own fancies; but neither ſeeks truth as he ought, nor 


pays the obedience due to his Maker, who would have 


him uſe thoſe diſcerning faculties he has given him, 


to keep him out of miſtake and error. He that does 


75 
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not this to the beſt of his power, however he ſome. 


times lights on truth, is in the right but hy chance; 
and I know not whether the luckineſs of the accident 


will excuſe the irregularity of his proceeding. This 
at leaſt is certain, that he muſt be accountable for 
whatever miſtakes he runs into: whereas he that 


makes uſe of- the light and faculties Grod has given 
him, and ſeeks ſincerely to diſcover truth by thoſe 
helps and abilities he has, may have this ſatisfaction 
in doing his duty as a rational creature, that though 


he ſhauld miſs truth, he will not miſs the reward of 
it. For he governs Aim. aſſent right, and places it as 
he ſhould, who in any caſe or matter whatſoever, be- 
lieyes or diſbelieves according as reaſon directs him. 
He that does otherwiſe, tranſgreſſes againſt his own 
light, and miſuſes thaſe faculties which were given 
him to na ether end hut to ſearch and follow the 
Rut fince 
reaſon and faith are by ſame men — we will 75 | 


clearer evidence, and greater probability. 
conlider them | in the follawing chapter. 


_ CHAP. XVII. 


or FAITH AND REASON, AND THEIR diarrwer PRO | 


VINGES. 


$ "9h Neceffery fo Lao r . 75 . 5 


T has been above ſhown, 1. That we are of necef- 
1 fity ignorant, and want knowledge of all forts, 
where we want ideas. 2. That we are ignorant, and 
want rational knowledge, where we want dg 
3. That we want general knowledge and certainty, as 


far as we want clear and determined ſpecific ideas. 


4. That we want probability to direct our aſſent in 
matters where we have neither knowledge of our own, 


nor teſtimony of other men, to bottom our ne 


upon. 
From theſe things than . I think we may 
come to lay down the meaſures and boundaries between 


Faith aud reaſon ; the want whereof may poſſibly have 


ans to fud om aw 


% 


lation; 


— 
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been the eauſe, if not of great diſorders, yet at leaft 


of great diſputes, and perhaps miſtakes in the world. 
For till it be reſolved how far we are to be guided by 
reaſon, and how far by faith, we ſhall in vain diſpute, 
and endeavour to convince one anotlier in matters of 
religion. 

$ 2. Faith and R eafon what, as contradi — 
I riND every ſect, as far as reaſon will help them, 
make uſe of it gladly : and where it fails them, they 
cry out, 1t is matter of faith, and above reaſon. And 
I do not ſee how they can argue with any one, or ever 
convince à gainfayer who makes uſe of the ſame plea, 
without ſetting down ſtrict boundaries between faith 


and reafon ; which ought to be the firſt point eſta- 
blifhed in all queſtions, vine faith Bas any thing 
to do. 


Reaſon, therefore here, as besten n guiſhed to 
faith, I take to be the diſcovery of the certainty or 
probability of ſuch propoſitions or truths, which the 
mind arrives at by deduction made from fuch ideas, 
which it has y the uſe of its natural faculties, 
vis. by ſenſation or reflection. 

' Faith, on the other fide, is the aſſent to any propo- 
ſition, not thus made out by the deductions of reaſon ; 


but upon the credit of the propoſer, as coming from 


God, in ſome extraordinary way of communication. 
This way of diſoovering truths to men we call Reve« 


0 can be conveyed oy tradi- 


tional Revelation. 


Firer then J ſay, that no man inſpired by God, can bp | 


any revelation communicate to others aty now fimple ideas, 


Which they had not before from ſenſation or — 
For whatſoever impreſſions he himfelt may have from 


the immediate hand of God, this revelation, if it be 
of new ſimple ideas, cannot be conveyed to another, 


either by words, or any other figns. Becauſe words 


by their immediate operation on us, cauſe no other 


| tdeas, but of their natural ſounds: and it is by the 


cuſtom of uſing them for ſigns, that they excite and 
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revive in our minds latent ideas; but yet only ſuch | 


ideas as were there before, For words ſeen or heard, 
recal to our thoughts thoſe - ideas only, which to us 
they have been wont to be ſigns of; but cannot. intro- 


duce any perfectly new, and formerly unknown fimple 


ideas. The ſame holds in all other ſigns, which. can- 


not ſignify to us things, of which we have before ne- 


ver had any idlea at all. 

Tus whatever things were Aide gel to St. Paul 
whor he was wrapped up into the third heaven, what. 
ever new ideas his mind there received, all the de- 
ſcription he can make to others of that place, is only 


this, that there are ſuch things, as eye hath not ſeen, 
nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man 


to conceive. And ſuppoſing God ſhould diſcover to 
any one, ſupernaturally, a ſpecies of creatures. inha- 


biting,” for example, Jupiter, or Saturn, (for that it 
is poſſible there may be ſuch, nobody can deny) which 


had fix ſenſes; and imprint on his mind the ideas con- 


veyed to theirs by that fixth ſenſe ; he could no more 
by words, produce in the minds of other men thoſe 
ideas, imprinted by that ſixth ſenſe, than one of us 


could convey the idea of any colour by the ſounds of 


words into a man, who having the other four ſenſes 
perfect, had always totally wanted the fifth of ſeeing. 
For our ſimple ideas then, which are the foundation 
and ſole matter of all our notions and knowledge, we 
muſt depend wholly on our reaſon, I mean our na- 


tural faculties; and can by no means receive them, or 


_ any of them, from traditional revelation ; 1 ſay, tra- 
* ditional revelation, in diſtinction to original revelation. 
By the one, I mean that firſt impreſſion, which is 
made immediately by God, on the mind of any man, 
to which we cannot ſet any bounds; and by the other, 
"thoſe impreſſions delivered over to others in words,; 
-and the ordinary _ of conveying our Shes ap 
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$ 4. Traditional Revelation may make us now 


fpropofitions knowable alſo by Reaſon, but not with 
the ſame Certainty that Reaſon doth. 


SECONDLY, I ſay, that the ſame truths may Fs d . 


eds, and conveyed down from revelation, which are diſ- 
coverable to us by reaſon, and by thoſe ideas we na- 


turally may have. So God might, by revelation, diſ- 
cover the truth of any propoſition in Euclid; as well 
as men, by the natural uſe of their faculties, come to 
make the diſcovery themſelves. In all things of -this 
kind, there 1s little need or uſe of revelation, God 


having furniſhed us with natural and ſurer means to 


arrive at the knowledge of them. For whatſoever 
truth we come to the clear diſcovery of, from the 
knowledge and contemplation. of our own zdegs, will 


always be certainer to us, than thoſe which are con- 


veyed to us by traditional revelation. For the know- 
ledge we have, that this revelation came at firſt from 
God, can never be ſo ſure, as the knowledge we have 
from the clear and diſtinct perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of our own ideas, v. g. if it 
were revealed ſome ages fince, that the three angles 
of a triangle were equal to two right ones, I might 
zflent to the truth of that propoſition, upon the credit 


of the tradition, that it was revealed: But that would 


never amount to ſo great a certainty, as the knowledge 
of it, upon. the comparing and meaſuring my own 


ideas. of two right. angles, and the three angles 


of a triangle. The like holds in matter of fact, 


knowable by our ſenſes, v. g. the hiſtory of the de- 


luge is conveyed to us by writings, which had their 
original from revelation: and yet nobody, I think, 
will ſay he has as certain and clear a knowledge of 


the flood, as Noah that ſaw it; or that he himſelf would 


have had, had he then been alive, and ſeen it. For 
be has no greater an aſſurance than that of his ſenſes, 
that it is writ in the book ſuppoſed writ by Moſes 
inſpired : But he has not ſo great an aſſurance that 


| Moſes Writ that book, ag 1 be had ſeen ed write 


, 
” 9 


leſs ſill than the aſſurance of his ſenſes. 
95. Revelation cannot be admitted aguinſt the clear 
Evidence of Reaſon. 


| Is propoſitions then, whoſe cert#inty is built upon the | 


clear perception of the agreement or. diſagreement of 


Sur ideas, attained either by immediate intuition, as 
in ſelf-evident propefitions, or by evident deductions 


of reaſon in demonſtrations, we need aot the aſſiſtanee 


of revelation, as neceſſary to gain our aſſent, and in- 
_  troduee them into our minds. Beeauſe the natural 
ways of knowledge could ſettle them there, or had | 
done it already; which is the greateſt aſſutance we 

enn poſſibly have of any thing, unleſs where God im- 
mediately reveals it to us: And there too our aſſur- 


atice can be no greater, than our knowledge is, that 
it is a ration from God. But yet nothing, think, 
can under that title, ſhake or over-rule plain know- 
ledge 3 or rationally prevail with any man to admit 


it for true, in a direct eontradiction to the clear evi- 
dience of his own underſtanding. For ſince no evi- 
dlience of our facalties, by which we receive fach Fedbeln- 


bione, can exceed, if equal, the certainty of our in- 


mitice knowledge, we can never receive for a trutb 
any thing, chat is directly contrary to our clear and | 


diſtin& Knowledge; 3 v. g. 7 the ideas of one body, and 


one place, do ſo clearly agree, and the mind has fo 
evident a perception of their agreement, that we can 
never aſſent to a propofition, that affirms the ſane 
body to be in two diſtant places at once, however it 
mould pretend to the authority of a divine revelation: 
Sines the evidence . that ws deceive not ourſelves, 
A aſeribiug it to 
5 it right; can never be the evidence of our 
un intuitive ee. whereby we diſcern it im- 


condly, that we underſtand 


for the fame body to be in two plates at once. 


And therefore ng grins Hex can be reteined for di- 


ine revelation, or obttin the aſſent due to all ſuch, 7 


1. bs contradiftor y 40 ou. cleat' intuitive knowledge. 
- Becauſe this * be to ſubvert the 3 and 


- 7 
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mit. 80 that the aſſarance of its being a revelation; is 
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foundations of all knowledge, evidence and aſſent 


whatſoever: and there would be left no difference 


between truth and falſehood, no meaſures of credible 


and incredible in the world, if doubtful propoſitions ſhall 
take place before ſelf- evident; and what we certainly 
know, give way to what we may poſſibly be miſtaken in. 
In propoſitions, therefore, contrary to the clear perception 


of the agreement or diſagreement of any of our ideas, it 


will be in vain to urge them as matters of faith. The 


cannot move our aſſent, under that or any other title 
.. whatſoever. For faith can never convince us of any thing, 


that contradicts our knowledge. Becauſe though faith 
be founded on the teſtimony of GOD (who cannot lie) 
revealing any propoſition to us; yet we cannot have an 
aſſurance of the truth of its being a divine revelation, 
greater than our: own knowledge: ſince the whole 
itrength of the certainty depends upon our knowledge 
that GOD revealed it, which in this caſe, where the pro- 
poſition ſuppoſed revealed contradicts our knowledge or 


reaſon, will always have this objection hanging to it, viz. 


that we cannot tell how to conceive that to come from 
GOD, the bountiful Author of our being, which if re- 
ceived for true, muſt overturn all the principles and 
foundations of knowledge he has given us, render all 
our faculties uſeleſs, wholly deſtroy the moſt excellent 


part of his workmanſhip, our underſtandings; and put 


a man in a condition, wherein he will have leſs hght, 


leſs conduct than the beaſt that periſheth. For if the 


mind of man can never have a clearer (and perhaps not 
ſo clear) evidence of any thing to be a divane revelation, 


as it has of the principles of its own reaſon, it can never 
have a ground to quit the clear evidence of its reaſon, to 


give place to a propoſition, whoſe reve/ation has not a 
greater evidence than thoſe principles have. | 
$ 6. Traditional Revelation much left 
THnvs far a man has uſe of reaſon, and ought to hearken 
to it, even in immediate and original revelation, where it 
is ſuppoſed to be made to himſelf : but to all thoſe who 


pretend not to immediate revelation, but are required to 


pay obedience, and to receive the truths revealed to 
Vor. III. | 1 | | 
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others, which by the tradition of writings, or word of 
mouth, are conveyed down to them; reaſon has a great 
deal more to do, and is that only which can induce us to 
receive them. For matter of faith being only divine re- 
velation, and nothing elſe ; faith, as we uſe the word, 
(called commonly divine faith) has to do with no propo- 
ſitions, but thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be divinely re- 
vealed. So that I do not ſee how thoſe, who make re- 
velation alone the ſole object of faith, can ſay that it is a 
matter of faith, and not of reaſon, to believe that ſuch or. 
ſuch a propoſition, to be found in ſuch or ſuch a book, 
is of divine inſpiration; unleſs it be revealed, that that 
_ propoſition, or all in that book, was communicated by 
divine inſpiration. With fuch a revelation, the believing, 
or not believing that propoſition or book to be of divine 
authority, can never be matter of faith, but matter of rea- 
en: and ſuch as I muſt. come to an affent to, only by the 
ule of my reaſon, which can never require or enable me 
to believe that, which is contrary to itſelf : it being im- 
poſſible for reaſon ever to procure any aſſent to that, 
which to itſelf appears unreaſonable. 
In all things, therefore, where we have clear evidence 
from our ideas, and thoſe principles of knowledge I have 
above mentioned, rea/2n is the proper judge; and reve- 
/ation, though it may in conſenting with it confirm its 
| dictates, yet cannot in ſuch cafes invalidate its decrees : 
| Nor can awe be obliged, where we have the clear and evi- 
| dent ſentence of reaſon, to quit it for the contrary opinion, 
under a pretence that it is matter 7 ; which can have 


no authority againſt the plain and clear dictates of rea- 


„ 55 
| A 9 7. Things above reaſon. 0 
Burr, thirdly, there being many things, wherein we have fe 
very imperfect notions, or none at all; and other things, 
of whoſe paſt, preſent, or future exiſtence, by the na- 
tural uſe of our faculties we can have no knowledge at 
Ez all: Theſe, as being beyond the diſcovery of our natu- tr 
| ral faculties, and above reaſon,” are; when revealed, the 
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a oper matter of aith. Thus, tha part of the angels re- re 
belled againſt GOD, and thereby loſt their firſt happy 


» 
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ſtate; and that the dead ſhall riſe, and live again: theſe, 
and the like, being beyond the diſcovery of reaſon, are 


purely matters of faith ; with which reaſon has directly 


nothing to do. Dn 
'$ 8. Or not contrary to Reaſon, if revealed, are matter 
„ *- "of" Bane. 
Bur ſince GOD in giving us the light of reaſon has not 
thereby tied up his own hands from affording us, when 
he thinks fit, the light of revelation in any of thoſe mat- 
ters, wherein our natural faculties are able to give a pro- 
bable determination; revelation, where God has been 
pleaſed to give it, muſt carry it, againſt the probable con- 
ſectures of reaſon. Becauſe the mind not being certain of 
the truth of that it does not evidently know, but onl 
yielding-to the probability that appears in it, is bound to 
give up its afſent to ſuch a teſtimony ; which, it is ſatiſ- 
hed, comes from one who cannot err, and will not de- 
ceive. But yet it {till belongs to reaſon to judge of the 
truth of its being a revelation, and of the ſignification of 
the words wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if any thin 
ſhall be thought revelation, which is contrary to the plain 
principles of reaſon, and the evident knowledge the mind 
has of its own clear and diſtinct ideas, there reaſon muſt 
be hearkened to, as to a matter within its province : fince 
a man can never have fo certain a knowledge, that a pro- 


poſition which contradicts the clear principles and evi- 


dence of his own knowledge was divinely revealed, or 
that he underſtands the words rightly wherein it is deli- 
vered ; as he has, that the contrary is true: and fo is 
bound to conſider and judge of it as a matter of reaſon, 
and not ſwallow it, without examination, as a matter of 
faith. %%% es nw dr 1155 
9 9. Revelation in Matters where Reaſon cannot judge, 
or but probably, ought to be hearkened to. i 

Fixsr, Whatever propoſition is revealed, of whoſe 


truth our mind, by its natural faculties and notions, 


cannot judge; that is purely matter of faith, and above 
reaſon. e . 
Secondly, All propoſitions, whereof the mind, by the 
uſe of its natural faculties, can come to determine and 
N „ 
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judge from naturally acquired ideas, are matter of reaſon: 
with this difference {till, that in thoſe concerning which 
it has but an uncertain evidence, and ſo is perſuaded of 
their truth only upon probable grounds, which ſtill ad- 
mit a poſſibility of the contrary to be true, without do- 
ing violence to the certain evidence of its own know- 
Jedge, and overturning the principles of all reaſon ; in 

| ſuch probable propoſitions, I ſay, an evident revelation 
.ought to determine our aſſent even againſt probability. 

For where the principles of reaſon have not evidenced a 
propoſition to be certainly true or falſe, there clear reve- 
Jation, as another principle of truth, and ground of aſ- 
ſent, may determine; and ſo it may be matter of faith, 
and be alfo above reaſ9n. Becauſe reaſon, in that parti- 

Cular matter, being able to reach no higher than proba- 
bility, faith gave the determination, where reaſon came 
ſhort; and reve/ation diſcovered on which ſide the truth 
OY 5 | 

| % 10. Ii Matters where Reaſon can afford certain 

|  Knoawledge that is to be hearkened to. Sj". 
Tus far the dominion of faith reaches, and that with- 

out any violence or hindrance to reaſon; which is not | 
injured or diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved, by new 
diſcoveries of truth, coming from the eternal fountain i 

of all knowledge. Whatever GOD hath revealed, is cer- f 

tainly true; no doubt can be made of it. This is the f 
proper object of fa:th : But whether it be a divine reve- \ 
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ation or no, reaſon muſt judge; which can never per- 
| mit the mind to reject a greater evidence, to embrace 
|  -what is leſs evident, nor allow it to entertain probability 


— 3 ———— — 
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| in oppoſition to knowledge and certainty. There can be , 
i no evidence, that any traditional revelation is of divine 9 
original, in the words we receive it, and in the ſenſe we . 
underſtand it, ſo clear and ſo certain, as that of the prin- b. 


ciples of reaſon; and therefore, nothing that is contrary 
to and inconſiſtent with the clear and ſelf-evident diftates of 
reaſon, has a right to le urged or aſſented to as a matter r 
faith, wherein reaſon hath nothing to do. Whatſoever is 
divine revelation, ought to over-rule all our opinions, 


prejudices, and intereſts, and hath a right to be received 
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with full aſſent. Such a ſubmiſſion as this, of our rea- 

ſon to faith, takes not away the land-marks of know- 

ledge : This ſhakes not the foundations of reaſon, but 

leaves us that uſe of our faculties, for which they were 

given Us, 1 „ 

$ 11. V the boundaries be not ſet between Faith and 
Reaſon, no Hntbiſiaſim or Extravagancy in Religion 
can be contradifted. | | 
TF the provinces of faith and reaſon are not kept diſtinct by. 

theſe boundaries, there will, in matter of religion, be no 

room for reaſon at all; and thoſe extravagant opimons 

and ceremonies that are to be found in the ſeveral reli- 
gdions of the world, will not deſerve to be blamed. For, 

to this crying up of faith, in oppoſition to reaſon, we 
may, I think; in good meaſure aſcribe thoſe abſurdities- 
that fill almoſt all the religions which poſſeſs and divide 
5 mankind. For men having been principled with an opi- 
nion, that they muſt not conſult reaſon in the things of 
religion, however apparently contradictory to common 
ſenſe, and the very principles of all their knowledge, 
have let looſe their fancies and natural ſuperſtition; and: 


have been by them led into ſo ſtrange opinions and ex- 
t travagant practices in religion, that a conſiderate man 
7 cannot but ſtand amazed at their follies, and judge them 
1 | fo far from being acceptable to the great and wiſe GOD, 


that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, and of- 
fenſive to a ſober good man. So that in effect religion, 
which ſhould mo.: diſtinguiſh us from beaſts, and ought 
- moſt peculiarly to elevate us, as rational creatures, above 
C brutes, is that wherein men often appear molt irrational, 
y and more ſenſeleſs than beaſts themſelves. Credo, quiz 
e | rnpyhtbile oft ; I believe, 1 8 it is impoſſible, might in a 
© N govd man pals for a ſally of zeal ; but would prove a 
e very ill rule for men to chooſe their opinions or religion. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
OF ENTHUSIASM. 


ES $ 1. Love of Truth neceſſary. 

E that would ſeriouſly ſet upon the fearch of truth, 
| - ought in the firſt place to prepare his mind with 
a love of it. For he that loves it not, will not take much 
pains to get it, nor be much concerned when he miſſes 
it. There is nobody in the commonwealth of learning, 


who does not profeſs himſelf a lover of truth ; and there 


is not a rational creature, that would not take it amiſs to 
be thought otherwiſe of. And yet for all this, one may 
truly ſay, there are very few lovers of truth for truth-ſake, 
even amongſt thoſe who perſuade themſelves that they 


are ſo. How a man may know whether he be ſo in ear- 
neſt, is worth inquiry: And I think there is this one un- 


erring mark of it, viz. The not entertaining any propo- 


fition with greater aſſurance, than the proofs it is built 


upon will warrant. Whoever goes beyond this meaſure 
of aſſent, it is plain receives not truth in the love of it; 


loves not truth for truth- ſake, but for ſome other by- 


end. For the evidence that any propoſition is true (ex- 
cept ſuch as are ſelf-evident) lying only in the proofs a 
man has of it, whatſoever degrees of aſſent he affords it 


beyond the degrees of that evidence, it is plain all that 
ſurpluſage of aſſurance is owing to ſome other affection, 


and not to tlie love of trutli: it being as impoſſible, that 
the love of truth ſhould carry my aſſent above the evi- 
dence that there is to me that it is true, as that the love 


of truth ſhould make me aſſent to any propoſition for the 
ſake of that evidence, which it has not, that it is true; 
which is in effect to love it as a truth, becauſe it is poſ- 


ſible or probable that it may not be true. In any truth 
that gets not poſſeſſion of cur minds by the irreſiſtible 
light of ſelf-evidence, or by the force of demonſtration, 
the arguments that gain it aſſent are the 'vouchers and 
gage of its probability to us; and we can receive it for 
no other, than ſuch as they deliver it to our underſtand- 
ings. Whatſoever credit or authority we give to any 
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propoſition, more than it receives from the principles 
and proofs it ſupports itſelf upon, is owing to our incli- 
nations that way, and is ſo far a derogation. from the 
love of truth, as ſuch: which, as it can receive no evi- - 
dence from our paſſions or intereſts, ſo it ſhould receive 
nd tincture from them. | | : 

9 2. A Forwardneſs to Dictate, from whence. 
THe aſſuring an authority of dictating to others, and a 
forwardneſs to preſcribe to their opinions, is a conſtant 
concomitant of this bias and corruption of our judg- - 
ments. For how almoſt can it be otherwiſe, but that - 


he ſhould be ready to impoſe on others belief, who has 


already impoſed on his own ? Who can reaſonably ex- 
pect arguments and conviction from him, in dealing 
with others, whoſe underſtanding is not accuſtomed to 
them in his dealing with himſelf ? Who does violence 
to his own faculties, tyrannizes over his own mind, and 


5 uſurps the prerogative that belongs to truth alone, which 


is to command aſſent by only its own authority, i. e. by 
and in proportion to that evidence which it carries with | 
it. e e ef] 
8 3. Force of . Ä L in 5 
Upon this occaſion I ſhall take the liberty to conſider a 
third ground of aſſent, which with ſome men has the 
ſame authority, and is as confidently relied on as either 
faith or reaſon ; I mean enthbiſiaſm: which 1 
ſon, would ſet up revelation without it. Whereby in 
effect it takes away both reaſon and revelation, and ſub- 
ſtitutes in the room of it the ungrounded fancies of a 
man's own brain, and aſſumes them for a foundation 
both of opinion and conduct. N ROY. 
6 4. Reaſon and Revelation. of 
REASON is natural revelation, whereby the eternal Father 
of light, and Fountain of all knowledge, communicates 
to mankind that portion of truth which he has laid with- 


in the reach of their natural faculties : Revelation is na- 


tural reaſon enlarged by a new ſet of diſcoveries commu- 
nicated by GOD immediately, which reaſon vouches the 
truth of, by the teſtimony and proofs it gives that they 
come from GOD. 80 that he that takes away regen, 

| : „ | | | 
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to make way for revelation, puts out the light of botbb, 
and does much-what the ſame, as if he would perſuade - | 
a man to put out his eyes, the better to receive the re- 
mote light of an inviſible ſtar by a teleſcope. 1 
8 | $ 5. Riſe of Enibiſiaſin. A 
INE DIATE revelation being a much eaſier way for men 
to eſtabliſh their opinions, and regulate their conduct, 
than the tedious and not always ſucceſsful labour of 
ſtrict reaſoning, it is no wonder that ſome have been 
very apt to pretend to revelation, and to perſuade them- 
ſelves that they are under the pecuhar guidance of Hea- 
ven in their actions and opinions, eſpecially in thoſe of 
them which they cannot account for by the ordinary me- 
thods of knowledge, and principles of reaſon. Hence 
we ſee, that in all ages, men, in whom eee has 
mixed with devotion, or whoſe conceit of themſelves 
has raiſed them into an opinion of a greater familiarity 
with GOD, and a nearer admittance to his favour than 
is afforded to others, have often flattered themſelves with 
a perſuaſion of an immediate intercourſe with the Deity, 
and frequent communications from the Divine Spirit. 
GOD, I own, cannot be denied to be able to enlighten 
the underſtanding by a ray darted into the mind imme- 
diately from the Fountain of light: This they under- 
ſtand he has promiſed to do, and who then has ſo good 
à title to expect it as thoſe who are his peculiar people, 
choſen by him, and depending on him: : 
| 40. anne... 5 
THEIR minds being thus prepared, whatever groundleſs 
opinion comes to ſettle itſelf ſtrongly upon their fancies, 
is an illumination from the ſpirit of GOD, and preſent- 
ly of divine authority: and whatſoever odd action they 
404 in themſelves a ſtrong inclination to do, that im- 
pulſe is concluded to be a call or direction from Heaven, 
and muſt be obeyed; it is a commiſſion from above, and 
they cannot err in executing it. 1 xp 


% 


„ 1 . 1 gh 
FRIS I take to be properly enthuſiaſm, which, though 
founded neither on reaſon nor divine revelation, but riſ- 

ing from the conceits of a warmed or over-weening brain, 
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works yet, where it once gets footing, more powerfully 


on the perſuaſions and actions of men, than either of. 


thoſe two, or both together: Men being moſt forwardly 


obedient to the impulſes they receive from themſelves: 


and the whole man is ſure to act more vigorouſly, Where 
the whole man is carried by a natural motion. For 


_ ſtrong conceit, like. a new principle, carries all eaſily 


with it, when got above common ſenfe, and freed from 
all reſtraint of reaſon, and check of reflection, it is- 
heightened-into a divine authority, in concurrence with 
our own temper and inclination. | 1 
$ 8. Eutbuſiaſin miſtaken for ſeeing. and feeling. 

Trovucn the odd opinions and: extravagant actions en- 
thuſic/m has run men into, were enough to warn. them 
againſt this wrong principle, ſo apt to miſguide them 
both in their belief and conduct; yet the love of ſome- 

thing extraordinary, the eaſe ad it is to be inſpir- 

ed, and be above the common and natural ways of know- 
ledge, ſo flatters many mens lazineſs, ignorance and va- 


nity, that when once they are got into this way of im- 


mediate revelation, of illumination without ſearch, and 


of certainty without proof, and without examination, it 
is a hard matter to get them out of, it. Reaſon is loſt 


upon them, they are above it.: they ſee the light infuſed 

into their underſtandings, and cannot be miſtaken; it is 
clear and viſible there, like the light of bright ſunſhine ;- 
ſhows itſelf, and needs no other proof but its: own evi- 
dence : they feel the hand of GOD moving them with- 
in, and the irapulſes-of the Spirit, and cannot be miſ- 
taken in what they feel. Thus they ſupport themſelves, - 
and are ſure reaſon hath nothing to do with what they 


| ſee and feel in themſelves ; what they have a ſenſible ex- 


erience. of, admits no doubt, needs no probation.-- 
Would he. not be. ridiculous, who ſhould require to have 
it proved to him that the light: ſhines, . and that he ſees - 
it? It is its own proof, and can have no other.. When 
the Spirit brings light into our minds, it diſpels darknels. - 
We ſee it, as we do that of the ſun at noon, and need 
not the twilight of reaſon to ſhow it us. This light- 
from Heaven is ſtrong, 1 and pure, carries its Owns 
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may perceive I came not 


is true. But however it be called light and ſeeing,- I 


demonſtration with it; and we may as rationally take a 
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glow worm to aſſiſt us to diſcover the ſun, as to examine 


the celeſtial ray by our dim candle, reafon. 


TIIIs is the way of talking of theſe men; they are fure, | 


becauſe they are ſure : and their perſuaſions are right, 


only becauſe they are ſtrong in them. For, when what 


they ſay is ſtripped of the metaphor of ſeeing and feel- 
ing, this is all it amounts to: and yet theſe ſimiles ſo 


impoſe on them, that they ſerve them for certainty in 
themſelves, and demonſtration to others. . | 


$ 10. Enthuſiaſm how to be diſcovered. 


Bur to examine a little ſoberly this internal light, and 
this feeling on which they build ſo much. Theſe men 


have, they ſay, clear light, and they ſee ; they have an 
awakened ſenſe, and they feel: this cannot, they are 


fure, be diſputed them. For when a man ſays he ſees N 


or he feels, nobody can deny it him that he does ſo. 
But here let me aſk : This ſeeing, is it the perception of 
the truth of the propoſition, or of this, that it is a reve- 


lation from GOD ? This feeling, is it a perception of 
an inclination or fancy to do ſomething, or of the ſpirit 


of GOD moving that inclination ? 'Theſe are two very 


Dos ie er 22 - 


different perceptions, and muſt be carefully diſtinguiſh- | 


ed, if we would not impoſe upon ourſelves. I may per- 
eeive the truth of a propoſition, and yet not perceive 
that it is an immediate revelation from God. I may per- 


ceive the truth of a propoſition in Euclid, without its 
being, or my deere, to be a revelation: Nay, I 


way, and ſo may conclude it revealed, without perceiv- 


ing that it is a revelation from GOD; becauſe there be 
ſpirits, which, without being divinely commiſſioned, 
may excite thoſe ideas in me, and lay them in ſuch or- 
der Before my mind, that I may perceive their connec- 


tion. 80 that the knowledge of any propoſition coming 


into my mind I know not how, is not a perception that 
it is from GOD. Much leſs is a ſtrong perſuaſion, that 


it is true, a perception that it is from GOD, or ſo much 
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them upon, to examine on what grounds th 
it to be a revelation from GOD ? or elſe all 


* 
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propoſition taken for a revelation, is not ſuch as they 


know to be true, but take to be true. For where a pre- 
poſition is known to be true, revelation is needleſs: and 


it is hard to conceive how there can be a revelation to 
any one of what he knows already. If, therefore, it be a 


* 


propoſition which they are perſuaded, but do not know 


to be true, whatever they may call it, it is not ſeeing, 


but believing. For theſe are two ways, whereby trath - 


comes into the mind, wholly diſtinct, ſo that one is not 
the other. What I ſee, I know to be fo by the evidence 


of the thing itſelf : what I believe, I take to be ſo upon 


the teſtimony of another: But this teſtimony I muſt * 
| know to be given, or elſe what ground have I of believ- 


ing ? I muſt ſee that it is GOD that reveals this to me, 
or elſe I fee nothing. The queſtion then here is, how 


do I know that GOD is the revealer of this to me; that - 


this impreffion is made upon my mind by his holy Spirit, 
and that therefore I ought to obey it? If I know not 


and that what I take to be a revelation is certainly put 
into my mind by him, and is not an illuſion dropped in 
by ſome other ſpirit, or raiſed by my own fancy. For 
if I miſtake-not, theſe men receive it for true, becauſe 
they preſume GOD revealed.it. - Does it not then ſtand 


% 


this, how great ſoever the aſſurance is that I am poſſeſſed 
with, it is groundleſs ; whatever light I pretend ro, it is 
but enthuſiaſm. For whether the propoſition ſuppoſed to 

be revealed, be in itſelf evidently true, or viſibly pro- 
bable, or by the natural ways of knowledge - uncertain, - 
the propoſition that muſt be well grounded, and mani- 
feſted to be true, is this, that GOD is the revealer of it, 


preſume - 
ir confi- 


ſuppoſe it is at moſt but belief and aſſurance: and the | 


dence is mere preſumption: and this light, they arg ſo = 


dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis fatuus that leads 


becauſe they firmly believe it; and they beheve it, "becauſe it 6.7 


isa revelation. Dn 
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911. Enthuffaſm fails of Evidence, that The Propofition 


„ | ic from 
Ix all that is of divine revelation, there is need of no 
other proof but that it is an inſpiration from GOD : for 


he can neither deceive, nor be deceived. But how ſhall _ 


it be known that any propoſition in our minds is a truth 
infuſed by GOD ; a truth that is revealed to us by him, 
which he declares to us, and therefore we ought to be- 


| heve ? Here it is that enthuſiaſm fails of the evidence it 
pretends to. For men thus poſſeſſed boaſt of a light 
whereby, they ſay they are enlightened, and brought 


into the knowledge of this or that truth. But if they 
know it to be a truth, they muſt know it to be ſo, either 
by its own ſelf- evidence to natural reaſon, or by the ra- 


tional proofs that make it out to be ſo. If they ſee and 


know it to be a truth, either of theſe two 1 they in 
vain ſuppaſe it to be a revelation. For they 

be true by the ſame way, that any other man naturally 
may know that it is ſo without the help. of revelation. 
For thus all the truths, of what kind ſoever, that men 


: uninſpired are enlightened with, came into their minds, 


and are eſtabliſhed there. If they ſay they know it to 


be true, becauſe it is a revelation from GOD, the reaſon. 


is good: but then it will. be demanded. how they know it 


to be a revelation from God 7 If they ſay, by the light it 
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now it to 


brings with it, which ſhines bright in their minds, and 


they cannot reſiſt : I beſeech them. to conſider, whether. 
this be any more than what: we have taken notice of al- 
ready, viz. That it is a revelation, becauſe they. ſtrong- 
ly believe it to. be true. For all. the light they ſpeak of 


is but a ſtrong, though ungrounded, perſuaſion of their 


on minds, that it is a truth. For rational grounds from 
proofs that it is a truth, they muſt acknowledge to have 


none; for then it is not received as a revelation, but up- 


on the ordinary grounds that other truths are received: 


and if they believe it to be true, becauſe it is a revelation,, 
and have no other reaſon for its being a revelation, but 
becauſe they are fully perſuaded without any other rea- 
ſon that it is true, they believe it to be a revelation 
enly becauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be a revelation ;: 


* 
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which is a very. unſafe ground to proceed on, either in 
our tenets or actions. And what readier way can there 
be to run ourſelves into the moſt extrayagant errors and 
miſcarriages, than thus to ſet up fancy for our ſupreme. - 
and ſole guide, and to believe any propoſition to be true, 
any action to be right, only becauſe we believe it to be ſo? 


" The ſtrength of our perſuaſions are no evidence at all of 


their own rectitude: crooked things may be as ſtiff and 
unflexible as ſtreight : and men may be as poſitive and 
peremptory in error as in truth. How come elſe the un- 
tractable zealots in different and oppoſite parties? For 
if the light, which every one thinks he has in his mind, 
vrhich in this caſe is nothing but the ſtrength of his own 
perſuaſion, be an evidence that it is from GOD, contra- 
ry opinions may have the ſame title to be inſpirations; 
and GOD will be not only the father of lights, but of 
oppoſite and contradictory lights, leading men contrary 
Ways; and contradictory propofitions will be divine 
truths if an ungrounded ſtrength of aſſurance be an evi= 
_ dence, that any propoſition is a divine revelation. 
$ 12. Firmneſs of Perſuaſion no Proof that any. Propofe= 

X „„ TN 2 . 5 
Fats cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt firmneſs of perſuaſion 
is made the cauſe of believing, and confidence of being 
in the right is. made an argument of. truth. St. Paul 


bimſelf believed he did well, and that he had a call to t 


when he perſecuted the Chriſtians, whom he confidently, 
thought in the wrong: but yet it was. he, aud not they, 
who were miſtaken. Good men are men ſtill, liable to 
miſtakes; and. are ſometimes. warmly engaged in errors, 
which they take far divine truths, ſhining in their minds 
with the cleareſt light.. 1 | 

|... - .*.., 0, 13+ l G 
Lichr, true light in the mind is, or can be nothing elſe. 
but the evidence of the truth of any propoſition, 
and if it be not a ſelf-evident propoſition all the 
light it has, or can have, is from the clearneſs and vali- 
dity of thoſe proofs, upon which it is received. To talk. 
of any other light in the undetſtanding, is to put our- 
ſelves in the dark, or in the power of the Prince of Dark 
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91. Enthufſaſm fails of Evidence, that the Propęſtion 


Sets | it from GOD. | 
Ix all that is of divine revelation, there is need of no 
other proof but that it is an inſpiration from GOD : for 
he can neither deceive, nor be deceived. But how ſhall 
it be known that any propoſition in our minds is a truth 
Infuſed by GOD ; a truth that is revealed to us by him, 
Which he declares to us, and therefore we ought to be- 


| lieve ? Here it is that enthuſiaſm fails of the evidence it 


pretends to. For men thus poſſeſſed boaſt of a light 


whereby, they ſay they are enlightened, and brought 
into the knowledge of this or that truth. But if they. 


know it to be a truth, they muſt know it to be ſo, either 


by its own ſelf-evidence to natural reaſon, or by. the ra- 


tional proofs that make it out to be ſo. If they ſee and 
know it to be a truth, either of theſe two wages they in 
vain ſuppaſe it to be a revelation. For they know it to 
be true by the ſame way, that any other man naturally 
may know that it is ſo without the help of revelation. 


For thus all the truths, of what kind ſoever, that men 


uninſpired are enlightened with, came into their minds, 
and are eſtabliſhed there. If they ſay they know it to 


be true, becauſe it.is a revelation from GOD, the reaſon. 


is good: but then it. will be demanded. how they know it 


to be a revelation. from God ? If they ſay, by the light it 


brings with it, which ſhines bright in their minds, and 
they cannot reſiſt: I beſeech them. to conſider, whether. 

this be any more than what we have taken notice of al- 
ready, viz. That it is a revelation, becauſe they. ſtrong- 
ly believe it to. be true. For all. the light they ſpeak of 


is but a ſtrong, though ungrounded, perſuaſion of their 
own minds, that it. is a truth. For rational grounds from 


proofs that it is a truth, they muſt acknowledge to have 
none; for then it is not received as a. revelation, but up- 
on the ordinary grounds that. other truths are received: 
and if they believe it to be true, becauſe it is a revelation, 


and have no other reaſon for its being a revelation, but 


| becauſe they are fully perſuaded without any other rea- 


fon that it is true, they believe it to be a revelation. 
enly becauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be a revelation; 
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Chap. 19. Of Enthufiaſm. . 
which is a very unſafe ground to proceed on, either in 
our tenets or actions. And what readier way can there 
be to run ourſelves into the moſt extravagant errors and 
miſcarriages, than thus to ſet up fancy for our ſupreme 
and ſole guide, and to believe any propoſition to be true, 
any action to be right, only becauſe we believe it to be ſo? 
The ſtrength of our perſuaſions are no evidence at all of 
their own rectitude: crooked things may be as ſtiff and 
unflexible as ſtreight : and men may be as poſitive and 
peremptory in error as in truth. How come elſe the un- 
tractable zealots in different and oppoſite parties ? For 
if the light, which every one thinks he has in his. mind, 
which in this caſe is nothing but the ſtrength of his own 

perſuaſion, be an evidence 5 it is from GOD, contra- 
ry opinions may have the ſame title to be inſpirations; 
and GOD will be not only the father of lights, but of 
oppolite and contradictory lights, leading men contrary 
ways; and contradictory propofitions will be divine: 
truths if an ungrounded ſtrength of aſſurance be an evi= 
dence, that any propoſition 1s a divine revelation. 

9 12. Firmneſs of Perſuaſion no Proof that any Propofe= 
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Fkls cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt firmneſs of perſuaſion 
is made the cauſe of believing, and confidence of being 
in the right is. made an argument of truth. St. Paul 
himſelf believed he did well, and that he had a call to it 
when he perſecuted the Chriſtians, whom he confidently, 
thought in the wrong: but yet it was. he, aud not they, 
who were miſtaken. Good men are men ſtill, liable to 
miſtakes z and. are ſometimes. warmly engaged in errors, 
which they take far divine truths, ſhining in their minds | 
with the cleareſt ligt. 5 
9. 13. Light in the Mind, what.. 5 
Liehr, true light in the mind is, or can be nothing elſe. 
but the evidence. of the truth of any propoſition, 
and if it be not a ſelf-evident propoſition all the 
| light it has, or can have, is from the clearneſs and vali- 
dity of thoſe proofs, upon which it is received. To talk. 
of any other light in the undetſtanding, is to put our- 
ſelves in the dark, or in the power. of the Prince of Dark 
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neſs, and by our own conſent to give ourſelves up to de- 
luſion to believe a lie. For if ſtrength of perſuaſion be 
the light which muſt guide us; I aſk how ſhall any one 
diſtinguiſh between the deluſions of Satan, and the in- 
ſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt ? He can transform himſelf - 
into an angel of light. And they who are led by this 
Son of the Morning, are as fully ſatisfied of the illumi- - - 
nation, i. e. are as ſtrongly perſuaded, that they are en- 
lightened by the ſpirit of God, as any one who is ſo: 
they acquieſce and rejoice in it, are acted by it: and no- 
body can be more ſure, nor more in the right (if their 
own ſtrong belief may be judge) than they. Woe 
9595 14. Revelation muſt be judged of by Reafon. ' | 
Hz, therefore, that will not give himſelf up'to all the ex- 
_ travaganoies of deluſion and error, muſt bring this guide 


of his light within to the trial. GOD, when he makes 
the prophet, does not unmake the man. He leaves all 


his faculties in their natural ſtate, to enable him to judge 
of his inſpirations, whether they be of divine original or 


no. When he illuminates. the mind with ſupernatural ; 


tight, he does not extinguiſh that which is natural. If 
he would have us aſſent to the truth of any propoſition, 


he either evidences that truth by the uſual methods of 


natural reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be a truth 
which he would have us aſſent to, by his authority; and 
convinces us that it is from him, by ſome marks which 
reaſon cannot be miſtaken in. Reaſon muſt be our laſt 
judge and guide in every thing. I do not mean that we 
muſt conſult reaſon, and examine whether a propoſivion - 
revealed from GOD can be made out by natural princi- 
ples, and if it cannot, that then we may reject it: but 


conſult it we muſt, and by it examine, whether it be a 


revelation from GOD or no. And if reaſon finds it to be 


revealed from GOD, reaſon then declares for it, as much 


as for any other truth, and makes it one of her dictates. 
Every conceit that thoroughly warms our fancies muſt 
paſs for an inſpiration, if ere be nothing but the 
ſtrength of our perſuaſions, whereby to judge of our 


erſuaſions : if reaſon muſt not examine their truth by 
ſomething extrinſical to the perſuaſions themſelves, in- 
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ſpirations and deluſions, truth and falſehood, will have 
the ſame meaſure, and will not be poſſible to be diſtin- 


guiſhed. - Ds 

| | {$ I5. HBehef no Proof of Revelation. | 
Ir this internal light, or any propoſition which under 
| that title we take for inſpired, be conformable to the 


principles of reafon, or to the word of GOD, which is | 


atteſted revelation, reaſon warrants it, and we may ſafely . 
receive it for true, and be guided by it in our belief and 
zCtions : if it receive no teſtimony nor evidence from 
either of theſe rules, we cannot take it for a revelation, or 
ſo much as for true, till we have ſome other mark that it 
is a revelation, beſides our believing that it is ſo. Thus 
we ſee the holy men of old, who had revelations from 
GOD, had ſomething elſe beſides that internal light of 


aſſurance in their own minds, to teſtify to them that it 


was from GOD. They were not left to their own per- 
| ſuaſions alone, that thoſe perſuaſions were from GOD; 
but had outward ſigns to convince them of the Author of 
thoſe revelations. And when they were to convince 


7 nh others, they had a power given them to juſtify the truth : 
of their commiſhon from Heaven; and by viſible figns 


to aſſert the divine authority. of a meſſage they were ſent 
with. Moſes ſaw the buſh burn without being conſumed, 
and heard a voice out of it. This was ſomething be- 
ſides finding an impulſe upon his mind to go to Pharaoh, 
that he might bring his brethren out of Egypt: and yet 
he thought not this enough to authoriſe him to go with 
that meſſage, till GOD, by another miracle of his rod 
turned into a ſerpent, had aſſured him of a power to tef- 
tify his miſſion, by the ſame miracle repeated before 
them, whom he was ſent to. | Gideon was ſent by an 
angel to deliver Jrael from the Midianites, and yet he 
deſired a ſign to convince him that this commiſſion was 
from GOD. Theſe, and ſeveral the like inſtances to be 
found among the prophets of old, are enough to ſhow 
that they thought not an inward ſeeing or E 
their on minds, without any other proof, a ſufficient 
evidence that it was from GOD, though the Scripture 
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does not oy where mention their demanding or ha- 
ing ſuch proofs. „ 5 
In what I have ſaid, I am far from denying, that GOD 
can, or doth ſometimes. enlighten mens minds in the ap- 
prehending of certain truths, or excite them to good ac-- 
tions by the immediate influence and aſſiſtance of the 
Holy Spirit, without any extraordinary ſigns accompany- 
ing it. But in ſuch caſes too we have. reaſon and the 
ſcripture, unerring rules to know whether it be from 
GOD-or no. Where the truth embraced. is conſonant 
to the revelation in the written word of GOD, or 
the action conformable to dictates of right reaſon or 
holy writ, we may be aſſured that we run no riſk in en- 
tertaining it as ſuch; beczuſe though perhaps it be not 
an immediate revelation from GOD, extraordinarily ope-- 
rating on our minds, yet we are ſure it is warranted by. 
that revelation which he has given us of truth. But it 
15 not the ſtrength of our private perſuaſion within our-- 
ſelves, that can warrant it to be a light or motion from 
Heaven; nothing can do that but the written word gf 
GOD without us, or that ſtandard of reaſon which is 
common to us with all men. Where reaſon or ſcrip- 
ture is expreſs for any opinion or action, we may receive 
it as of divine authority: but it is: not the ſtrength of our 
own perſuaſions which can by itſelf give it. that ſtamp. 
The bent of our own minds may: favour it as much as 
we pleaſe: that may ſhow it to be a fondling of our own, . 
but will by no means prove it.to be an offspring. of Hea-- 
ven, and of divine original. F 8 


or WRONG ASSENT, OR ERROR. . 

7 NOWLEDGE being to be had only of viſible cer-- 
| - tain truth, error is not a fault of our knowledge, 
but a miſtake of Our judgment, ; giving aſſent to. that 
chich is not true. 1 e eee 
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Chap. 20. Of Wrong Aſen, or Error. 209 
But if aſſent be grounded on likelyhodd, if the proper 
object and motive of our aſſent be probability, and that 
probability conſiſts in what is laid down in the foregoing 
chapters, it will be demanded, how men come to give 
their aſſents contrary to probability. For there is no- 
thing more common than contrariety of opinions; no- 
thing more obvious than that one man wholly diſbelieves 
what another only doubts of, and a third ſtedfaſtly be- 
lieves, and firmly adheres to. The reaſons whereof, 
though they may be very various, yet, I ſuppoſe, may be 

all reduced to theſe four. e 

I. Pant of proofs. 

2. Want of ability to uſe them. 

3. Want of will to uſe them. 

4. Wrong meaſures of probability. 
1 8 8 2. 1. Want of Profs. W 
FIxS, By want of proofs, I do not mean only the want 
of thoſe proofs which are no where extant, and fo are no 
where to be had; but the want even of thoſe proofs 
which are in. being, dr might be procured. And thus 
men want proofs who have not the convenience or op- 
portunity to make experiments and obſervations. them- 
{elves tending to the proof of any propoſition ; nor like- 
wiſe the convenience to inquire into, and collect the teſti- 
' monies of others: and in this ſtate are the greateſt part of 
mankind, who are given up to labour, and enſlaved to the 
neceſſity of their mean condition; whoſe lives are worn out 
only in the proviſions for living. Theſe mens opportunity 
of knowledge and inquiry are commonly as narrow. as 
their fortunes ; and their underſtandings are but little in- 
ſtructed, when all their whole time and pains is laid out 
to ſtill the croaking of their own bellies, or the cries of 
their children. It is not to be expected that a man who 
drudges on all his life in a laborious trade, ſhould be 
more knowing in the variety of things done in the world, 
than a pack-horſe, who is driven conſtantly forwards and 
backwards in a narrow lane, and dirty road, only to mar- 
ket, ſhould be ſkilled in the geography of the country. 
Nor is it at all more poſſible that he who wants leiſure, 
books, and languages, and the opportunity of converſing 
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with a variety of men, ſhould be in a condition to collecr-t I 
thoſe teſtimonies and obſervations which are in being, 
and. are neceſſary to make out many, nay moſt of the 
propoſitions that, in the focieties of men, are judged of 
the greateſt moment; or to find out grounds of aſſurance 
ſo great as the belief of the points he would build on 
them, is thought neceſſary; ſo that a great part of man- 
kind are, by the natural and unalterable ſtate of things 
in this world, and the conſtitution of human affairs, un- 
avoidably given over to invincible ignorance of thoſe 
proofs on which others build, and which are neceſſary to | 
. eſtabliſh thoſe opinions: the greateſt part of men, hav- 
ing much to do to get the means of living, are not in a 
condition to look after thoſe of learned and laborious in- 
nes... * „„ e 
$ 3. Ob: What fhall become of theſe who want them, 
A , dr a 
WIA ſhall we ſay then? Are the greateſt part of man- 
kind, by the neceſſity of their condition, ſubjected to un- 
avoidable ignorance in thoſe things which are of greateſt . | 
importance to them ? (for of theſe it is obvious to in- 
quire.) Have the bulk of mankind no other guide but 
accident, and blind chance, to conduct them to their 
happineſs or miſery ? Are the current opinions, and li- 


: _ cenfſed guides of every country, ſufficient evidence and 


ſecurity to every man to venture his greateſt concern- - 
ments on; nay, his everlaſting happineſs or miſery? Or, | 
ean thoſe be the certain and infallible oracles and ſtan- 
dards of truth, which teach one thing in Chriſtendom, and 
another in Turkey? Or, ſhall a poor countryman be 
_ eternally happy for having the chance to be born in Italy: 
or a day-labourer be unavoidable loſt, becauſe he had he | 
ill luck to be born in England? How ready ſome men 
may be to ſay ſome of theſe things, I will not here ex a- 
mine: but this I am fure, that men muſt allow one or- 
other of theſe to be true (let them chooſe which they 
E e or elſe grant, that God has furniſned men with 
aculties ſufficient to direct them in the way they ſhould © 
take, if they will but ſeriouſly employ them that way, 
when their ordinary vocations allow them the leiſure. - 


— 


No man is ſo wholly taken up with the attendance on the 
means of living, as to have no ſpare time at all to think 
of his ſoul, and inform himſelf in matters of religion. 


Were men as intent upon this as they are on things of 


lower concernment, there are none ſo enſlaved to the 
neceſſities of life, who might not find many vacancies 
that might be huſbanded to this advantage of their 
knowledge. pr EDIT IO 85 

s 4. People hindered from Inquiry. 


s 


BesIDEs thoſe, whoſe improvements and informations 


are ſtraitened by the narrowneſs of their fortunes, there 
are others whoſe largeneſs of fortune would plentifully 


enough ſupply books and other requiſites for clearing 


of doubts, and diſcovering of truth: but they are co:ped 
in cloſe, by the /awvs of their countries, and the ſtrict 
guards of thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to keep them igno- 


rant, leſt, knowing more, they ſhould believe the lets in 
them. Theſe are as far, nay farther from the liberty and 


opportunities of a fair inquiry, than thoſe poor and wretch-. 


ed labourers we before ſpoke of. And, however they 


may ſeem high and great, are confined to narrowneſs of 
thought, and enſlaved in that which ſhould be the freeſt 


part of man, their underſtandings: This is generally 


the caſe of all thoſe who live in places where care is- 


taken to propagate truth without knowledge; where 


men are forced, at a venture, to be of the religion of 
the country; and muſt therefore ſwallow down opinions, 


— ſilly people do empirics pills, without knowing what 


they are made of, or how they will work, and have no- 
thing to do but believe that they will do the cure: but” 
in this are much more miſerable than they, in that they 
are not at liberty to refuſe ſwallowing what perhaps 
they had rather let alone; or to chooſe the phyſician, 


to whoſe conduct they would truſt themſelves. 


g &. 2. Want of Skill to uſe tbem & 
SECONDLY, "Thoſe who want till to uſe thoſe evidences” 
they have of probabilities z who cannot carry a train of 
conſequences in their heads, nor weigh exactly the pre- 
ponderancy of contrary proofs and teſtimonies, making 
every circumſtance its due allowance, may be eafily 
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miſled to aflent to poſitions that are not probable.” | 
There are ſome men of one, ſome but of two ſyllogiſms, 


and no more; and others that can but advance one ſtep 


farther. Theſe cannot always diſcern that fide on which 


the ſtrongeſt proofs lie; cannot conſtantly follow that 
Which in itfelf is the more probable opinion. Now 


that there is ſuch a difference between men, in reſpe 


of their underſtandings, I think nobody, who has had ; 


any converſation with his neighbours, will queſtion : 
though he never was at Weftminfler-hall, or the Ex- 
change, on the one hand; nor at Alms-houſes, or Bedlam, 
on the other. Which great difference in mens intellee- 
tuals, whether it riſes from any defect in the organs of 
the body, particularly adapted to thinking; or in the 


dullneſs or untractableneſs of thoſe faculties for want of 


uſe; or, as ſome think, in the natural differences of 
mens ſouls themſelves; or ſome, or all of theſe toge- 


ther; it matters not here to examine: Only this is evi- 


dent, that there is a difference of degrees in mens un- 


derſtandings, apprehenſions, and reaſonings, to ſo great 
a latitude, that one may, without doing injury to man- 


bind, affirm, that there is a greater diſtance between 
ſome men and others, in this reſpe&, than between 


ſome men and ſome beaſts. - But how this comes about 


neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe. _ 

$ 6. 3. Want of Will to uſe them. 
THIRDLY, There are another ſort of people that want 
proofe, not becauſe they are out of their reach, but be- 
cauſe Oy will not * them : who though they have riches 


and leiſure enough, and want neither parts nor other 


is a ſpeculation, though of great conſequence, yet not 


helps, are yet never the better for them. Their hot 


purſuit of pleaſure, or conſtant drudgery in buſineſs, en- 


gages ſome mens thoughts elſewhere : Lazineſs and of- 
Citancy in general, or a particular averſion for books, 


ſtudy, and meditation, keep others from any ſerious 
thoughts at all: and ſome out of fear, that an impartial 
Inquiry would not favour thoſe opinions which beſt ſuit 

their prejudices, lives, and deſigns, content themſelves, 
without examination to take upon truſt what they find 
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convenient and in faſhion. Thus moſt men, even of 
thoſe that might do otherwiſe, paſs their lives w#hout 
an acquaintance with, much leſs a rational affent to 
probabilities they are' concerned to know, though they 
lie ſo. much within their view, that to be convinced of 
them, they need but turn their eyes that way. But we 


know ſome men will not read a letter which is ſuppoſed 


to bring ill news; and many men forbear to caſt up their 
accounts, or ſo much as think upon their eſtates, who 
have reaſon to fear their affairs are in no very good poſ- 
ture. How men, whoſe plentiful fortunes allow them 
leiſure to improve their underſtandings, can fatisfy 


. themſelves with a lazy ignorance, I cannot tell: But me- 
thinks they have a low opinion of their ſouls; who lay 
| out all their incomes in proviſions for the body, and em- 

ploy none of it to procure the means and helps of knows 


ledge; who take great care to appear always in a neat 
and ſplendid outfide, and would think themſelves miſer- 


able in coarſe clothes, or a patched coat, and yet con- 


tentedly ſuffer their minds to appear abroad in a pie- bald 


livery of coarſe 2 and borrowed ſhreds, ſuch as 


it has pleaſed chance, or their country tailor (I mean 
the common opinion of thoſe they liave converſed with), 


to clothe them in. I will not here mention how unrea- 


ſonable this is for men that ever think of a future ſtate, 
and their concernment in it, which no rational man can 


avoid to do ſometimes : nor ſhall I take notice what a 
- ſhame and confufion it is, to the greateſt contemners of 
knowledge, to be found ignorant in things they are 
concerned to know. But this at leaſt is worth the con- 


ſideration of thoſe who call themſelves gentlemen, that 
however they may think credit, reſpect, power, and au- 


+ thority, the concomitants of their birth and fortune; 


25 they will find all theſe ſtill carried away from them, 


by men of lower condition, who ſurpaſs them in know- 


ledge. They who are blind will always be led by thoſe 


that ſee, or elſe fall into the ditch : and he is certainly 
the moſt ſubjected, the moſt enſlaved, who is ſo in his 


underſtanding. In the foregoing inſtances, ſome of the 
cauſes have been ſhown of wrong aſſent, and how it 
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comes to paſs, that probable doctrines are not always J. 
received with an aſſent proportionable to the reafons 
Which are to. be had for their probability: but hitherto 

we have conſidered only ſuch probabilities, whoſe proof? 


A 


error. 


do exiſt, but do not appear to him that embraces the 


FOoURTHLY, There remains yet the laſt fort, who, even 
where the real probabilities appear, and are plainly laid 


before them, do not admit of the conviction, nor yield 


unto manifeſt reaſons, but do either inix«r, ſuſpend their 


aſſent, or give it to the leſs probable opinion: And to 


this danger are thoſe expoſed, who have taken up wrong 
meaſures of probability; which are, e 
1. Propoſitions that are not in themſelves certain and eui- 
dient, but doubtful and falſe, taken up for Principles. 
2. Received Hypotheſes, 1 „„ 

3 Predominant Paſſions or Inclinatiout. 

4. Authority. %%% ͤ;ũöß: th 
9 8. 1. Doubtful Propgſitions taken for Principles. 


FRS, The firſt and firmeſt ground of probability, is ; 
the conformity any thing has to our own knowledge; 


_ eſpecially that part of our knowledge which we have em- 
braced, and continue to look on as principles.» Theſe 
have ſo great an influence upon our opinions, that it is 
_ uſually by them we judge of truth, and meaſure proba- 


bility to that degree, that what is inconſiſtent with our 
* = princ-ples, is ſo far from paſſing for probable with us, 


that it will not be allowed poſſible. The reverence 
borne to theſe principles is fo great, and their authority 


fo paramount to all other, that the teſtimony not only 


of other men, but the evidence of our own ſenſes are 
often rejected, when they offer to vouch any thing con- 


trary to theſe eſtabliſhed rules. How much the doctrine 


of innate principles, and that principles are not to be 


. 0 or queſtioned, has contributed to this, I will not 
here examine. This I readily grant, that one truth can- 
not contradict another: but withal I take leave alſo to 


ſay, that every one ought very carefully to beware what 


be admits for a principle, to examine it ſtrictly, and foe || 


. WW; rong Meaſures Probability: Whereof. 
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| whether he certainly knows it to be true of itſelf by its 

| own evidence, or whether he does only with aſſurance 
believe it to be ſo upon the authority of others. For he 
hath a ſtrong bias put into his underſtanding, which will 
unavoidably miſguide his aſſent, who hath imbibed wrong + 
principles, and has blindly given himſelf up to the au- 
thority of any opinion in itſelf not evidently true. 
Hh BED #9 0 

| THERE is nothing more ordinary, than that children 

; || ſhould receive into their minds propoſitions (eſpecially _ 

1 P 7 

y 

) 

; 
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about matters of religion) from their parents, nurſes, 
or thoſe about them: which being inſinuated into their 
unwary, as well as unbiaſſed underſtandings, and faſ- 
tened by degrees, are at laſt (equally, whether true or 
falſe) rivetted there by long cuſtom and education, be- 
yond all poſſibility of being pulled out again. For men, 
when they are grown up, reflecting upon their opinions, 
and finding thoſe of this ſort ky — as ancient in their 
minds as their very memories, not having obſerved their 
I early inſinuation, nor by what means they got them, 
they are apt to reverence them as ſacred things, and 
not to ſuffer them to be profaned, touched, or queſtion- 
Þ ed : They look on them as the Urim and Thummim ſet 
up in their minds immediately by GOD himſelf, to be 
the great and unerring deciders of truth and falſehood, 
IJ and the judges to which they are to appeal in all manner 
J7Jͤĩ7ðꝛ[ EE En ; Is 
| „„ 10. | Y F] 
Txr1s opinion of his principles (let them be what they Fi 
will) being once eftabliſhed in any one's mind, it is eaſy to 1 
be imagined what reception any propoſition ſhall find, A 
how clearly ſoever proved, that ſhall invalidate their au- 
thority, or at all thwart with ' theſe internal oracles; 
whereas the groſſeſt abſurdities and improbabilities, he- 
| ing but agreeable to ſuch principles, go down ghbly,. 
and are eaſily digeſted. The great obſtinacy that is to 
be found in men firmly believing quite contrary opt» 
nions, though many times equally abſurd, in the yarious 
religions of mankind, are as evident a proof as they are 
an unayoidable conſequence of this way of reaſoning 
4 5 5 ; | 3 R | | ; 2 
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from received traditional principles. 80 that men will 
diſbelieve their own eyes, renounce the evidence of 
their ſenſes, and give their own experience the lie, ra- 
ther than admit of any thing diſagreeing with theſe ſa- 
cred tenets. Take an intelligent Romaniſt, that from the 
very firſt dawning of any notions in his underſtanding, 
hath had this principle conſtantly inculcated, viz. that 
She muſt believe as the church (i. e. thoſe of his com- 
munion) believes, or that the Pope is infallible; and 
this he never ſo much as heard queſtioned, till at forty 
or fifty years old he met with one of other principles: 
how is he prepared eaſily to ſwallow, not only againſt 
all probability, but even the clear evidence of his ſenſes, 


| the doctrine of tranſubſtantiatiun? This principle has 
. —_ * fuchan influence on his mind, that he will believe that 
= to be fleſh which he ſees to be bread. And what way 


will you take to convince a man of any improbable opi- 
| nion he holds, who, with ſome philaſophers, hath laid 
| down this as a. foundation of reaſoning; that he muſt 
believe his reaſon (for ſo men improperly, call arguments 
S drawn from their principles) againſt; his ſenſes? Let an 
. enthuſiaſt be principled, that he or his, teacher is in- 
| _ and acted by an immediate conmunication;of 
the Divine Spirit, and you in vain bring the evidence of 
_ clear reaſons againſt his doctrine. » Whoever, therefore, 
' have imbibed wrong principles, ate not, in things incon- 
ſiſtent with theſe principles, to be moved by the moſt {| 
apparent and convincing probabilities, till, chey are fo, f| 
| 
i 
| 


_ candid and ingenuous to themſelyes, as to be perſuaded 5 
to. examine even thoſe very principles, which many ne- 4 
ver ſuffer themſelves to do. F e i | 


—— 
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⸗„„ 36 5 Ln # Received Hypatheſes... lacs e N- 

, SECONDLY, Next to theſe are men whoſe, underſtand. | 

ings are caſt into a mold, and faſhioned juſt to the ſize | 

a received hypotheſes. The difference between, theſe. || 

Aud the former, is, that they will admit of matter of 

fact, and agree with diſſenters in that; but differ only 

in aſſigning of reaſons, and explaining the manner of ; 
operation. 'Fheſe are not at that open defiance with 

their ſenſes, as the former: they can endure to hearken f + 


. 
i 
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to their Se a little more patiently; but wilblfßx 
no means admit of their reports in the explanationof 
things; nor be prevailed on by probabilities, which 
would convince them that e are not brought. about 
juſt after the ſame manner that they have decreed with- 
4 in themſelves that they are. Would it not be an inſuf- 
ferable thing for a learned profeſſor, and that which his 
ſcarlet would bluſh at, to haye his authority of fort 
years ſtanding wrought out of hard rock, Greek =Y 
Latin, with no ſmall expence of time and candle, and 
confirmed by general tradition and a reverend beard, in 
\ | an inſtant ohe turned by an upſtart noveliſt ? Can any 
5 one expect that he ſhould be made to confeſs, that 
6 what he taught his ſcholars thirty years ago, was all er- 
| ror and miſtake: and that he fold them hard words and 
| ignorance at a very dear rate? What probabilities, I 
ſay, - —_ to opened. in ſuch a caſe ? And who- . 
ever by ent arguments will be prevailed 
: with, to robe * f at Fg of all his old opinions, 
and pretences to knowledge and learning, which with 
hard ſtudy he hath all his "9 been labouring for; and 
turn himſelf out ſtark. naked, in queſt a-freſh of ne- 
| notions? All the arguments can be uſed, will be as 
little able to prevail, as the wind did with the traveller 
to part with his cloak, which he held only: the faſter. 
To this of wrong hypo theks, may be reduced the errors 
| that may be e ee, by a true hypotheſis, or ro : 
| principles, but not rightly underſtood. There is 85 
more familiar than this. The inſtances of. Pape 5 
contending for different opinions, which they all derive 
from the infallible truth of the Scripture, are an unde- 
niaßble proof of it. All that call themſelves Chriſtians, 
allow 5 text, that ſays, Maænecri, to carry in it the obli- 
gation to a very weighty duty. But yet however erro- 
neous will one of their practices be, who underſtanding _ 
nothing but the French, take this rule with one tranſla. 
tion to be repentez vous, repent 3 5 or with We e * 
penitenct, do penance. | 
9 12. 3. 8 RE 
T: HIRDLY, Probabilities, which lt mens 5 appetites ad. 
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prevailing paſſions, run the ſame fate. Let never fo 
much probability hang on one fide of a covetous man's 
reaſoning, and money on the other; it is eaſy to foreſee 
which will outweigh. Earthly minds, like mud-walls, 
reſiſt the ſtrongeſt batteries: and though perhaps ſome- 
times the force of a clear argument may make ſome im- 
preſſion; yet they nevertheleſs ſtand firm, keep out the 
enemy truth, that would captivate or diſturb them. 
Tell a man, paſſionately in love, that he is jilted ; bring 
a ſcore of witneſſes of the falſehood of his miſtreſs, it 1s 


ten to one but three kind words of hers ſhall invalidate 


all their teſtimonies. Quod volumus, facile credimus ;. 


ua ſuits our wiſhes, is forwardly believed; is, J ſuppoſe, 
what every one hath more than once experimented : and 


though men cannot always openly gainſay or reſiſt the 


force of manifeſt probabilities that make againſt them, 


et yield they not to the argument. Not but that tt 
is the nature of the underſtanding conſtantly to cloſe 


with the more probable ſide ; but yet a man hath a 


power to ſuſpend and reſtrain its inquiries, and not per- 
mit a full and ſatisfactory examination, as far as the mat- 
ter in queſtion is capable, and will bear it to be made. 
Until that be done, there will be always theſe ? ¹. ways 


n 


$ 13- The means of evading Provabilities : I. Suppoſed 
1 Haley. 5 | 


Frg87, That the arguments being (as for the moſt-part 


they are), brought in words, here may be a fallacy, latent 


in them: and the conſequences being, perhaps, many in 


train, they may be ſome of them incoherent. There are 


very few diſcourſes fo ſhort, clear, and conſiſtent, to 
which moſt men may not, with ſatisfaction enough to 


themſelves, raiſe this doubt; and from whoſe cbnviction 
they may not, without reproach of diſingenuity or un- 
reaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves free with the old reply, 
Non perſuadebis, etiamſi perſuaſeris ; though I cannot an- 
9 14. 2. Suppoſed Arguments for the contrary. 
SECONDLY, Manifeſt e may be evaded, and 
the aſſent withheld upon tl is 3 that I know 


- 


1 we w' 


there, I think, a nan, who 
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not yet all that may be ſaid on the contrary fide : And there- 
fore though I be beaten, it is not neceſſary I ſhould. 
ield, not knowing what forces there are in reſerve be- 
Lind. This is a refuge againſt conviction ſo open and ſo 
wide, that it is hard to determine, when a man is quite 
out e WTI, ST A GE a 
 $ 15. What Probabilities determine the Aſſent. 
Bor yet there is ſome end of it; and a man having 


carefully inquired into all the grounds of probability and 


and unſikelineſs, done his utmoſt to inform himfelf in 


all particulars fairly, and caſt up the ſum total on both 
ſides, may in moſt caſes come to acknowledge, upon the 


whole matter, on Which ſide the probability reſts: 
wherein ſome proofs in matter of reaſon, being ſuppo- 
ſitions upon univerſal experience, are ſo cogent aud 
clear; and ſome teſtimonies in matter of fact ſo umver- 


ſal, that he cannot refuſe his aſſent. So that, I think, we 


may conclude, that in propoſitions, Where though the 
proofs in view are of moſt moment, yet there are ſuffi- 
cient grounds to ſuſpect that there is either fallacy in 


words, or certain proofs as conſiderable to be produced 


on the contrary ſide, there aſſent, ſuſpence, or diſſent 
are often voluntary actions: But where the proofs are 
ſuch as make it highly probable, and there is not ſuffi- 


* 


cient ground to ſuſpect, that there is either fallacy of 


words (which ſober and ſerious conſideration may diſ- 
cover), nor equally valid proofs, yet undiſcovered, la- 
tent on the other {ide (which alſo the nature of the thing 


may, in fome caſes, make plain to a conſiderate man), 

e, I th man has weighed them, can ſcarce 
refuſe his aſſent to the ſide, on which the greater proba- 
bility appears. Whether it be probable, that a promiſe 
cuous jumble of printing letters thould often fall into a 
method and order, which ſhould ſtamp on paper a co- : 
herent diſcourſe z or that a blind fortuitous concourſe of 


atoms, not guided by an underſtanding agent, ſhould 


frequently conſtitute the bodies of any ſpecies of ani- 
mals: in theſe and the like cafes, I think, nobody that 


conſiders them can be one _ at a ſtand which fide to 


take, nor at all waver : is aſlent. Laſtly, When 
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indifferent, and wholly depending upon the teſtimony 
of witneſles), that there is as fair teſtimony againſt, as 

5 ; Pop rn td wny 2 48s C34 OL ISI oj 3H 
for the matter of fact atteſted; which by inquiry is 


to be learned, v. g. whether there was 1700 9 ago 


ſuch a man at Rome as Julius Geſor ; in all ſuch caſes, T 
_ fay, I think it is not in any rational man's power to re- 
fuſe his aſſent; but that it neceſſarily follows, and cloſes 


with ſuch probabilities. In other leſs clear caſes, * 
think it is in a man's power to ſuſpend his aſſent; and 


perhaps content himſelf with the proofs he has, if they 

Favour the opinion that ſuits with his inclination' or 
- , 1 2 OY - e | „ ; 241 13:44, abt 357 
intereſt, and ſo ſtop from farther ſearch.” But that 


a man ſhould afford his aſſent to that fide, on which 
the leſs probability appears to him, ſeems to me utterly. 


> « « 1 „ine 
4mpracticable, and as impoſſible, as it is to believe the 
ſame thing probable and improbable at the ſame time. 


9 16. Where it is in our power to ſuſpend „ 


| 3 a 2 Het 
 As;knowledpe is no more arbitrary than perception ; { 


- 


When e en of any. two ideas app ATS. ſtq, our 
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minds, whether immediately, or by the alliitance of 
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reaſon, I can no more refuſe to perceie, no more aypid 
hoſe o 


4 


| knowing it, than I can avoid 11 
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I turn my eyes to, and look on in 
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upon full examination I find the moſt robable, can- 


not deny my aſſent to. But though we; cannot hinder 


our knowledge, where the agreement is once perceived; 


nor our aſſent, where the probability. manifeſtly appears 
upon due conſidleration of all the meaſures of it; yet we 
can hinder both knowledge and aſſent, by flopping our inquiry, 
and not employing our faculties in the 72 h of any 
«ruth. If it were, not ſo, ignorance, error, or infide- 
lity could not in any caſe be a fault. Thus in ſome 
caſes we can prevent or ſuſpend our aſſent: But can a 


man, verſed in modern or ancient hiſtory, 
ther there be ſuch a place as Rome, or whether there was 


ſuch a man as Julius Caſar? Indeed there are millions 


of truths, that a man is not, or may not think himſelf 


concerned to know; as whether our, King Richard the 


„ Wrong Aſſent, or Error. Book IV. 
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can be no ſuppoſition; (the thing in its own nature 
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Irhink, aſſent is no more in our power than knowledge. . 
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ſtory, doubt whe- 
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Chap. 20. Wreng Aſent, or Error. e 
Third was crook-backed, or no; or whether Roger Ba- 


con was a mathematician, or a magician. In theſe and- 
fuch like caſes, where the aſſent one way or other is of 


no importance to the intereſt of any one; no action, no 
concernment, of his. following or depending thereon; 


there it is not ſtrange, that the mind ſhould give itſelf 
up to the common opinion, or render itſelf to the firſt . 
comer. Theſe and the like opinions are of ſo little 
weight and moment, that, like motes in the ſun, their 
tendencies are very rarely taken notice of. They are 
there, as it were by chance, and the mind lets them 
float at liberty. - But where the mind judges that the 
propoſition. has concernment in it; where the aſſent or 


not afſenting is thought to draw conſequences of moment: 
after it, and good or evil to depend on chooſing or re- 


fuſing the rig t ſide, and the mind ſets itſelf ſeriouſly 
to . 75 and examine the probability; there; I think, 


it is not in our choice to take which ſide we pleaſe, if 
manifeſt odds appear on either. The greater eee 


I think, in that caſe will determine the: al t3rand a 


wron me For 7 Doll Mg). oak ni 
ng! e 33 . fas” 1: 1 8 Ai 
Fog kb The fourth and laſt rang age of obs 


tadility i 6 hall take notice of, and which keeps in igno- 


ra or error more people than all the other together, 
18 that which I Hive mentioned in tlie foregoing chap- 


ter mean, the giving up our-afſent to'the' common receiv= 


ed. Hihi,, either of our friends Or party, n neighbourhood 
or untry. How many men have no other ground for 
their tengts, than the ſupp oled honeſty; or learning, or 
number of hole bf. tie Mae profeſſor ? As if honeſt 
or 5501 Eifll r en d not err, or truth were to be eſta- 
ble by the Vote of Un r + yet this with moſt. 

1 fer a : foie 55 Wk has bad ah&uSeſtation 
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of reverend antiquity, it comes to me with Fs paſſport | 
of former ages, and therefore I am fecure in the recep- 
tion I give it: other men have been, and are of the ſame | 


opinion (for that is all is ſaid), and therefore it is reaſon- 
able for me to embrace it. A man may more juſtifiably 


throw up croſs and pile for his opinions, than take them 


up by ſuch meaſures. All men are liable to error, and 
moſt men are in many points, by paſſion or intereſt, un- 


der temptation to it. If we could but ſee the ſecret motives 
that influenced the men of name and learning in the world, 


und the leaders of parties, we ſhould. not always find | 


that it was the embracing of truth for its own fake, that 


made them eſpoufe the doctrines they owned and Main- 


tained. This at leaſt is certain, there is not an 

fo abſurd, which a man may not receive upon this 
ground: There is no error to be named, which has not 
had its profeſſors : And a man fhall never want crooked 
paths to walk in, if he thinks that he is in the right 


ways wherever he has the footiteps of others to follow. 


$118. Men not in fo many Errors as is imap! 
Bor notwithſtanding the great noiſe is made 


that right, as to fay, These re nat ſo 
and Wrong opistious, as is commonly: | 
think embrace the truth; but indeed}; becauſe con- 
ecrning thoſs doctrines they keep fuch a ftir about, they 


have = bg no opinion at all. For if any one 


thould a little catechiſe the-greateſt part of the partiſans 


of moſt of the ſects in the world, he would not find, 


concerning thoſe matters they are ſo zealous for, that 
_ they have. any opinions of their on: much leſs would 
be have reaſon to think, that they took them upon the 
examination of arguments, and appearance of probabi- 
nty. They are reſoved to ſtick to a party, that educa- 
tion or intereſt has engaged them in; and there, like 
the cemmon ſoldiers of an army, ſhow. th 
warmth as their leaders direct, without ever examining 


or fo much as knowing the cauſe they contend for. If 


a man's life ſhows, that he has no ſerious regard for re- 


Melon ; for MYR reaſon Rouſe WC think, that he beats | 
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World about errors and opinions, I — F do mankind 
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V. 

rt bis head about the opinions of his church, and- troubles 

p- | himſelf to examine the grounds of this or that doctrine? 

1 It is enough for him to obey his leaders, to have his hand 

n- and his tongue ready for the ſupport of the common 

ly | cauſe, and thereby approve himſelf to thoſe, who can 

m | give him credit, preferment or protection in that ſociety. 

id | Thus men become profeſſors of, and combatants for 

- | thoſe opinions, they were never convinced of, nor pro- 

ſelytes to; no, nor ever had ſo much as floating in their | 

heads: And though one cannot ſay, there are fewer im- A 
probable or erroneous opinions in the world than there . 


are; yet this is certain, there are fewer that actually aſ- 
ſent to them, and miſtake them for truths, than is ima» 


gined. 
Shes CHAP XXI. : 
OF THE DIVISION OF THE SCIENCES, 
lig § 1. Three Sorte. 


II that can fall within the compaſs of human un- 


1 derſtanding, being either, Firſt, The nature of 

| things as they are in themſelves, their relations, and 
fſheir manner of operation: Or, Secondly, That which | 
L | ' man himſelf ought to do, as a rational and voluntary 5 
- | agent; for the attainment of any end, eſpecially happi- 
y neſs: Or, Thirdly, The ways and means, whereby the 
e knowledge of both the one and the other of theſe are at- 
S | tained and communicated : I think, ſcience may be divi- 
s | ded properly into theſe zbree forts. s. 
E' | C003. ft. us 8 Bo: -- Þ6i4 hyfica. Ü $0 5k.0s- i 
1s, The knowledge of things, as they are in their 
- own proper beings, their conſtitutions, properties, and 
4 operations; whereby I mean not only matter and body, 
5 but ſpirits alſo, which have their proper natures, conſti- 
tutions, and operations, as well as bodies. This in a lit- 
! tle more enlarged ſenſe of the word, I call ©vamy or -- 
4 tural philgſophy. The end of this, is bare ſpeculative _ 
4 truth; and whatſoever can afford the mind of man an 
; ſuch, falls under this branch, whether it be God himſelt, 
; „ 1 7 * a 
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224 Of the Divifion of the Sciences, Book IV. 
angels, ſpirits, bodies, or any of their affections, as num- | 
ber, and figure, &. RIDE R e 
N n tg a cn ra 
SECONDLY, Iexlay, The {kill of right applying our own 
powers and actions, for the attainment of things good and 
uſeful. The moſt confiderable under this head, is ethics, 
which is the feeking out thoſe rules and meaſures of 
human actions, which lead to happineſs, and the means 
to practiſe them. The end of this is not bare fpecula- 
tion, and the knowledge of truth; but right and a con- 
duct ſuitable to it. 2 | 5 e 
e . 3. Diaserirh- „ 
THIRDLY, The third branch may be called Hi, 
or the defrine of ſigns, the moſt uſual whereof being 
words, it is aptly enough termed alſo Ac, logic ; the 
buſineſs whereof, is to conſider the nature of figns the 
mind makes uſe of for the underſtanding of things, or 
conveying its knowledge to others. For fince the things 
the mind contemplates, are none of them, beſides itſelf, 
preſent to the underſtanding, it is. neceſſary that-ſome- 
thing elfe, as a ſign or repreſentation of the thing it con- 
ſiders, ſhould be preſent to it: and theſe are zdeas. And 
becauſe the ſcene of ideac, that makes one man's 
thoughts, cannot. be laid open to the immediate view. of 
another, nor laid up any where but in the memory, a no 
very ſure repoſitory : therefore to communicate our 
thoughts to one another, as well as record them for our 
own uſe, ſigns of our ideas are alſo neceſſary. 'Thoſe 
which men have found moſt convenient, and therefore 
generally make uſe of, are articulate ſounds. The con- 
{ideration then of ideas and words, as the great inftru- 
ments of knowledge, makes no deſpicable part of their 
contemplation, who would take a view of human 
knowledge in the whole extent of it. And perhaps if 
they were diſtinctly weighed, and duly conſidered, they 
would afford us another ſort of logic and critic, than 


What we have been hitherto acquainted with. e 
6 5. This is the firſt Diviſion of the Object of R n 
COLL DE ledge. „„ 


Tris ſcems to me 7he jirft and moſt general, as abel as na- 
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tural diviſion of the objects of our underſtanding. For a 
man can employ his thoughts about nothing, but either 


the contemplation of Zhings themſelves for the difcoyery 
of truth; or about the things in his on power, which 


are his own ao, for the attainment of his own- ends; 


or the gu the mind makes uſe of, both in the one and 


the other, and the right ordering of them for its clearer 


information. All which three, viz. things as they are 
in themſelves knowable; unctioms as tliey depend on us, 


in order to happineſs; and the right uſe of fgas in order 
to knowledge, being vote clo different, they ſeemed to 


me to be the three great provinces of the intellectuał 
5 world, wholly ws pos ane wanne one rann N 8 
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_ OF THE „„ 
CONDUCT OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 


Quid tam temerarium tamque indignum ſapientis gravis 

tate atque conſtantia, quam aut falſum ſentire, aut quod non 

ſatis explorate perceptum fit et cognitum ſine ulla dubitatione 
defendere ? Cic. de Natura Deorum, lib. 1. 1 


; $ 1. Introdufion. | 
| HE laſt reſort a man has recourſe to in the con- 
duct of himſelf, is his underſtanding : for though 
we diſtinguith the faculties of the mind, and give the 
ſupreme command to the will, as to an agent; yet the 
truth is, the man which is the agent determines himſelf 
to this or that voluntary action, upon ſome precedent 
knowledge, or appearance of knowledge m the under- 
ſtanding. No man ever ſets himſelf about any thing 
but upon ſome view or other, which ſerves him for a 
reaſon for what he does: And whatſoever faculties he 
employs, the underſtanding with ſuch light as it has, 
well or ill informed, conſtantly leads; and by that light, 
true or falſe, all his operative powers are directed. The 
will itſelf, how abſolute and uncontroulavle ſoever it 
may be thought, never fails in its obedience to the die- 
tates of the underſtanding. Temples have their ſacred 
images, and we ſee what influence they have always 
had over a great part of mankind. But in truth, the 
ideag and images in mens minds are the inviſible powers 
that conſtantly govern them; and to theſe they all uni- 
verſally pay a ready ſubmiſhon. It is therefore of the 
higheſt concernment, that great care ſhould be taken pf 
the underſtanding, to conduct it right in the ſearch of 
knowledge, and in the 3 it makes. AY 
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; 228 Of the Conduct of the . 


The . now in uſe has ſo long poſſeſfed the chair, 
as the only art taught in the ſchools for the direction of 
| he mind in the ſtudy of the arts and ſciences, that it 
would perhaps be thought an affectation of novelty to ſuſ- 
pect, that rules, that have ſerved the learned world theſe 
two or thee thouſand years, and whichwithout any com- 
plaint of defects the learned have reſted in, are not ſuf- 
ficient to guide the underſtanding. And 1 ſhould not 
doubt but this attempt would be cenſured as vanity or 

3 tion, did not the great Lord Verulam's autho- 
| rity juſt ify it: who, not ſervilely thinking learning could 

380 advanced beyond what it Was, becauſe for many 
ages it had not been, did not reſt in the lazy nan | 
tion and applauſe of what was, becauſe it was; but en- 

larged his mind to what might be. In his preface to his 
Novum Organum concerning logic, he pronounces thus: 
Qui ſuni mar dialecticæ partes e ee atque inde fidiſi- 
ma feientiis prefidia comparari' puturunt, werifſeme et opteme 
viderunt intellectum hutnamim | fibi permiſfſum merito fuſpec= 
zum esc. Acht. V. ſerum infirmior omnno et malo-medicina ; 
nel iſſi "mali\ 'expers. Siquidem llialactica, quæ receptu ęft, 
lielt all civilu et de, gue in fermone et chu i \pofete 
Fun, re Nn tidhibeatur ; naturæ tamtem ſubtilitutem longo.. 
intel valle non wttingit, et prenſando quod non cupit, ad er- 
rorer Poritus ffrbilienelos et quaſt e quam ad viam ves 
ritati aperiendam valuit. hohl gui voile un, 
They, fays he, Wh attributed ſo much to 5 
ge perceived very well and truly, that it was not ſafe to 
_ ©t#tſ{t'the underſtanding to itſelf,” without the guard 
of any rules. But the remedy reached not the evil, 
© but became a part of it: For the logie which took 
<<' place, though it might do well enough in civil af- 
«| faits,/an& the arts which confiſted in talk and“ opi- 
nion; yet comes very far ſhort of ſubtilty in the real 
« performances of nature, and catehing at what it can- 
te hot reach, has ſerved to confirm and eſtabliſſu errors, 
« rather thi to open a way ty truth. And therefore 
2 little after he ſays, „That it is abſolutely neceſſary 
that a better and perfecter uſe and employment of the 
mind and underſtanding thould be roduced, 1 Mes. 
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ceſſario requiritur ut melior et perfectior mentis et intelleus 
humanj-uſus et adoperatio introducatur. i 
THERE is, it is viſible, great variety in mens underſtand-- 
ings, and their natural conſtitutions put ſo wide a differ- 

ence between ſome men in this reſpect, that art and in- 5 
| duſtry would, never be able to maſter z and their very _ 

* natures ſeem to want a foundation to raiſe on it that 

which other men eafily attain unto——Amongſt men of 
equal education there is great inequality of parts. And 
the woods of America, as well as the ſchools of Athens, 
produce men of ſeveral abilities in the ſame kind. 
Though this be ſo, yet 1 imagine moſt men come very 
ſhort of what they might attain unto in their ſeveral de- 
grees by a neglect of their underſtandings. A few rules 
of logie are thought ſufficient in this caſe for thoſe Who 
pretend to the higheſt improvement; whereas, I think _ 
there are a great many natural defects in the underſtand- 
ing capable of amendment, which . are overlooked: and 
_ wholly neglected. And it is eaſy to perceive that men 
are guilty. of a great many faults.m the exerciſe and im- 
provement of this faculty of the mind, which hinder 
them in their progreſs, and keep them in ignorance and 
error all their lives. Some of them I ſhall take notice 
of, and endeavour to point out proper remedies for, in 
the following diſcourſe. e e mo 
% W200 07 AR. }} 9 3. RNeaſouiug. SS OWE: :- 5 8 Bd 
a BEsinks the want of determined ideas, and of ſagacity, 
and exerciſe in finding out, and laying in order interme:- 
diate ideas, there are three miſearriages that men are 
guilty of in referenee to their reaſon, whereby this fa- 
cuity is hindered in them from that ſervice it might do 
and was deſigned for. And he that reflects upon the 
|| actions: and diſcourſes of mankind, will find their de- 
fects in this kind very frequent, and very obſervable. 
8 4 IT he ſirſt is of thoſe who ſeldom reaſon at all, but 
do. and think according to the example of others, whe- 
ther parents, neighbours, miniſters, or who! elſe they are 
plüeaſed to make choice of to have an implicit faith in, for 
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230 Of the Conduct of the Underflarding. = 
| the ſaving of themſelves the pains and trouble of think- 
_= ing and examining forithemfelves.:: bp rent 8 
| 2. The ſecond is of thoſe who put paſſion in the place 
of reaſon, and being refolved that ſhall govern their ac- 
tions and arguments, neither uſe their own, nor heark- 
| en to other people's: reaſon; any farther than it ſuits 
5 their humour, intereſt, or party; and theſe one may 
obſerve commonly content themſelves with words which 
have no diſtinct ideas to them, though, in other mat- 
az ters that they come with an unbiaſſed indifferency to, 
| they want not abilities to talk and hear reaſon, where 
they have no ſecret inclination that hinders them from 
eto 
3. The third fort is of thoſe who readily and ſincerely 
. follow reafon, but for want of having that which one 
= may call large, fund, round about ſenſe, have not a full 
view of all that relates to the queſtion, and may be of 
moment to decide it. We are all ſhort-ſighted, and ve- 
ry often ſee but one ſide of a matter; our views are not 
extended to all that has a connection with it. From 
this defect I think no man is free. We ſee but in part, 
and we know but in part, and therefore it is no wonder 
ve conclude not right from our partial views. This 
might inſtruct the proudeſt eſteemer of his own parts 
how uſeful it is to talk and conſult with others, even 
ſuch as come ſhort of him in capacity, quickneſs and pe- 
netration: For ſince no one ſees all, and we generally 
have different proſpects of the ſame thing, according to 
our different, as I may ſay, poſitions to it, it is not in- 
congruous' to think, nor beneath any man to try, whe- 
ther another may not have notions of things which have 
eſcaped him, and which his reaſon would make uſe of 
| if they came into his: mind. The faculty of reaſoning 
| ſeldom or never deceives thoſe who truſt to it; its con- 
ſequences from vrhat it builds on are evident and cer- 
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| tain, but that which it ofteneſt, if not only, miſleads us 
in, is, that the principles from which we conclude, the 

1 grounds upon which we bottom our reaſoning, are but 

apart, ſomething is left out which ſhould go into the 
8 reckoning to make it juſt and exact. Here we may 
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imagine a vaſt and almoſt infinite advantage that angels 


and feparate ſpirits may have over us; who, in their ſe- 


veral degrees of elevation above us, may be endowed 


with more comprehenſive faculties, and ſome of them 


perhaps have perfect and exact views of all finite beings 
that come under their conſideration, can as it were, in 


the twinkling of an eye, collect together all their ſcat- 


tered and almoſt boundlefs relations. A mind ſo fur- 


niſhed, what reaſon has it to men e in the hag 
of its concluſions! | 


In this we may "i the 1 why Geng men of ſtudy 
and n e that reaſon right, and are lovers of truth, 


do make no great advances in their diſcoveries of it. 
Error and truth are uncertainly blended in their minds; 


their deeiſions are lame and defective, and they are very 


often miſtaken in their judgments: The reafon whereof 


3, they converſe but with one fort of men, they read 
ee ſort of books, they will not come in the hear- 
g but of one ſort of notions; the truth is, they canton 


| _ to themſelves a little Goſben'i in the intellectual world, 


where light ſhines, and, as they conclude, day bleſſes 
them 3 but the reſt of that vaſt expanſum-they' give upto 
night and darkneſs, and io avoid coming near it. Th 


have a pretty traffic with known correſpondents in ſome 


little creek, within that they confine themſelves, and 
are dexterous managers enough of the wares and pro- 


ducts of that corner with which they content them- 


ſelves, but Will not venture out into the great oc of 
knowledge, to ſurvey the riches that nature hath ſtored 


other parts with, no leſs; genuine, no leſs ſolid, no leſs 


uſeful, than what was fallen to their lot in he ume 
plenty and ſufficiency! of their own little ſpot, which to 


them contains Wwhatfoever is good in the univerſe. Thoſe 
who live thus mewed up within their ou contracted 


territories, and will not look abroad beyond the bounda- 
ries that chance, conceit, or lazineſs has ſet to their inqui- 
ries, but live . gr from the notions, diſcourſes, and 
attainments of reſt of mankind, may nut amiſs be 
Wee by the inhabitants of the Marian iſlands; 

no being ſeparated ws a ts tract of fea from all 
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cothihuttion with the heritable arts ot the earth;'thoug ht 
therifelves the only people of the world“ And töugh 
the ftraitnefs of the cotveniences bf life amongſt them 
had never reached ſo far as to che uſe of fire; till che 
Spanlarile, not many years ſinee; in their voyages from 
Atapillco- to Maniliu, brought it amofigſt them; yet in 
the Kant and ignorance of almoſt all things,” they loo. 
ect upofi themſelves, even after that che Spuniurdi had 
brouglit amongſt them the notice of variety of nations 
abdunding in ſciences, arts, and conveniences of life; öf 
ich they knew notfling, they looked upon theinſchves;* 
I ſay,” as the happieſt and 'wiſeit people of the univerſe : 
But for alt that,” nobody, I think, Will imagine theny” 
deep naturaliſts, 'or folid metaphy lietens⸗ + nobody wilt 
deem' the quickeſt-ſighted amongſt them to have very 
enlarged” views in ethics or politics, nor can any one 
allow the moſt capable amongſt them to be advices! 


ed ſo far in his underſtanding, as to have any other 5 


„ 3 of the few little things of his and the! 
neighbouring iflands within his commerce; but far” 
enough from that comprehenſive enlargement of if 
Wich- Horns i ſoul A ere to trutli, ated? witlu Het 
ters, and a free generation of the ſexeral views ard ſen:- 
tinentslof thinking men af alk ſides Let net mens, 
therefore," that would have a ſight of wliat every one 
p pretends 10 be defirotis' to have à fight 6f, truth in its 
full extent, narrow and blind their owir profpect- Bert? 
not men think there is no truth but in the ſeienees / that 
they ſtudy, or the books that they rend. To'prejudpes 
other mens notions before we have looked into them, is 
not to ſhow their darkneſs, but to put out our -0Wn eyes; 
Try all things, hold faſt that avhich if good, is a divine rule, 
8 coming from the Father of light abd truth; and it is 
hard to know' what other wWay men can come at truth, 
to lay hold of it, if they do not dig and ſearch for it as 
for gold and hid tteaſute: but he that does fo muſt 
have much earth and rubbiſh before he gets the pure 
metal; ſand, and pebbles, and droſs ufually lie blended 
8 it, but the 7 oral 18 nevertheleſs. ous and a en- 


* 
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rich the man that employs his pains to ſeek and ſeparate . 
it. Neither is-there any danger he ſhould be decerved 
by the mixture. Every man carries about him a touch- 
{fone, if he, will make wſe.of it, to diſtinguiſh ſubltan- 
tial gold from ſuperficial glitterings, truth from appear- 
ances, And indeed the uſe and benefit of this touch- 
ſtone, which is natural reaſon, is ſpoiled and; loft only by 
aſſumed prejudices, over-weening preſumption, and nar- 
_ rowing our minds. The want of exerciſing it in the full 
extent of things intelligible, is that which weakens and 
extinguiſhes this noble faculty in us. Trace it, and ſee 
whether it be not ſo. The day-labourer, in a country- 
village has commonly but a ſmall pittance of knowledge, 
becauſe his ideas and notions have been confined to 
narrow bounds of a poor converſation and employment: 
the low mechanic of a country-town does ſomewhat-out- 
do him; porters and coblers of great cities ſurpaſs them. 
A. country-gentleman, who leaving Latin and learning in 


he univerſity, removes thence to his manſion-houſe, and 


* 


aſſoeiates with neighbours of the ſame ſtrain, who reliſh 
nothing but hunting and a bottle; with thoſe alone he 
ſpends his, time, with theſe alone he converſes, and can 
away with no company whoſe diſcourſe goes beyond 
what claret, and diſſoluteneſs inſpires. Such a patriot 
formed in this happy way of improvement, cannot fail, 
as we ſee, to give notable, deciſions upon the bench at 
quarter- ſeſſions, and eminent proofs of his {kill in pg: 
litics, when the ſtrength. of his purſe and party have ad- 


vanged him to a more conſpicuous ſtation... To ſuch 2 
one truly; an ordinary coffee-houſe gleaner of the city is. 
an errant ſtateſman, and as much ſuperior too, as a man, 
converſant about Hitehall and the court, is to an ordi- 
nary ſliop-keeper. To carry this à little farther. Here 
is one muffled up in the zeal and, infallibility of his own 
ſect, and will not touch a book, or enter into debate 
with a perſon that will queſtion any of thoſe things 
which to him are. ſacred. Another 1 our differ- 
ences in religion with an equitable and fair indifference, 
and ſo finds probably that none of them are in every 
thing unexceptionable. Theſe diviſions and ſyſtems 


. 
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= were made by men, and carry the mark of fallible on 
i them; and i - 3 whom he differs from, _ till he 
opened his a general prejudice againſt, he meets 
= With more bs ſaid 5 a great fn chings than before 
be was aware of, or could have imagined.' Which of 
| - _ theſe two now is moſt likely to judge right in our reli- 
= gious controverſies, and to be more ſtored with truth, 
= the: mark all pretend: to aim at? All thefe men that I 
=_ have inſtanced in, thus unequally furniſhed with truth, 
= and advanced in knowledge, 1 ſuppoſe of equal natural 
Parts 3 all the odds between them has been the different 
{cope that has been given to their underſtandings to 
range in, for the gathering up of information, and fur- 
=o niſhing their heads with ideas, notions and obſervations, 
| — to er. their mind, and form _ oy 
þ mn FA 
It will IL poſſibly be Hebbel who is eben ſor al 
- this? Lanſwer, more than can be imagined. Every one 
knows what his proper buſineſs is, and what, according 
dis the character — makes of himſelf, the world may 
| 3 expect of him; and to anſwer chat, he will ſind he 
| | will have -time and opportunity enough to-furniſh/him- - 
fell, if he will not deprive kimfolf, by a narrewneſs of 
ſmirit, of thoſe helps that are at land. I do, iiot ſay to be 
a. good geographer that a man ſhould: viſit i every moun- 
taim river, promontory. and creek upon the face of the 
earth, view the buildings, and ſurvey the land every 
here, as if he were going to make a purchaſe: but yet 
_ ont mult allow that he ſhall oo a country bet 
| t makes often ſallies into it; and traverſes it up and 
IH NN no he that like a mill-horſe goes ſtilt round in 
5 the ſame track, or keeps within the narrow bounds of a 
eld or two that delight him. He that will inquire out 
the beſt books in every ſcience, and inform himſelf of 
the moſt material authors of the ſeveral ſects of philoſo- 
phy and religion, will not find it an infinite work to ac- 
quaint himſelf with the ſentiments of mankind concern- 
ing the mot weighty and comprehenſive ſubjects. Let 
bim exerciſe the freedom of his reaſon and underſtand- 
1 ang in ſuch a latitude as A .and his mind will be 
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ſtrengthened, his capacity: enlarged, dis faculties im- 
proved; and the light, which the remote and ſcattered 


parts of truth will give to one another, will ſo aſſiſt his 


3 that he will ſeldom be widely out; or mis 
proof of a clear head, and a comprehenfiveknow- 


= At leaſt, this is the only way I-know to give the 


underſtanding 3 its due improvement to the full extent of 


its capacity, and, to diſtinguith. the two moſt different 


things I know in the world, a logical chicaner from a 
man of reaſon. Only he that would thus give the mind 
its flight, and ſend abroad his inquiries into all parts after 
truth, muſt be fure to ſettle in his head determined ideas 


af all that he employs his thoughts about, and never 2 


fail to judge himſelf, and unbiaſſedly of all that he 
reccives from — "eters ai or E. 


i 


: b e and powers capable almoſt 
of any thing, ſuch at leaſt as would carry us farther than 

eee res but it is only che exerciſe.of 
thaſe + 


powers gives us abili LIN thing, 

und nm neee: my 1 1 
A middled- aged ploughman will Leaves: amor a 

8 ht tothe carriage and language of a n 


+ chough his bo be as a proportioned, x ia 09a 8 


natural parts not any 


Te N a ae as and the 2 of a2 mu-. 
ficjan, fall as it were naturally without thought or {and | 


into; regular and admirable motions. Bid them 
eee they will in vain endeavour: to produce 


like motions in the members not uſed to them, and 4 


will require length of time and long practice to attain 
but ſome degrees of a like ability. What incredible 


and aſtoniſhing actions do we find | rape-dancers ani 


tumblers bring their bodies to Not but that ſundry in al- 


moſt all manual arts are as wonderful z- but I name thoſe 


which che world takes notice of for ſuch, becauſe on 
that very account; they give money to ſee them. All 


theſe admired motions, FTIR the reach and almoſt the 
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product of exereiſe, and to be raiſed to that pitch o 755 | 


learned. To yet it is true, We fig at firſt 2 N pe | 
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As it is in 5 10 it is in 5 Ce W H KAY 
makes it What it is, and moſt, ef ae of thoſe, ExeRllg: IFICS 


found, wh 25 examine into more e Yoo, be,the 


pf. #35 


by repeated actions. Some men are remarked for plea- 


1 


dire 1 Ke a: others for en ues and me e 


which took Kh ſomebody. and gained him commenda- 
tion, encouraged him to try again, inclined his thoughts 


buted wholly. to nature, bigs Was Finch 1 0 the ef- 


fect of uſe and practice. I do Te Wag. : atural, 
to its Þ 155 


diſpoſition may often give the firſt t at ne: T7 
ver carries a man far without uſe and exerciſe, and it i 


une alone that brings the powers of the mind yur 1 
thols of of. the body to their, 9 = . a. 


well as tho 


good poetic vein is buried under a trade, 1 1 55 9 


the ace I 


from thoſe who were bred . at the , Univerhit 


* 


duces wi 00 for want of 1 improvement 


ways of di 18 and reaſoning arg very, e 
| 72 1 0. ae Matter, at court and in 20 er, 


Tas 


10 will, £0 but. from We 1 0 1 10 4 


had, a different genius 
their ways of tal Ning and yet (ne cannot ibin 11 „ F 0 
whoſe lot fell! in the city, were born Wie Wl Foto 
Or Ann 
court. re ollen 1 p p gSrffortc 
To what, Fg all rn N 6 how that the e dill 
ence, ſo. obl 55 em Oe: And Vines, 3.904 1555 
cülties as ac⸗ 


ur 
does not 11 riſe fo Mu much Som "he 1 hurl 
quired ha e Te Wr 5 We at hay, 


and endeavours that way, till at laſt he inſenſihiy got a 
facility in it without N how, and that is AttTh>. 
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e fine danber Gut of a country hedger, at 


palt lfty. And ne Will not have much better ſucceſs, 
who ſhall endeavour at that age to; make a man reaſon 


well, of ſpeak handſomely who has never been uſed to 
it, thoup you ſhould lay before 1 a colleckion Ke All 
the beſt prec 
= thing by Hearing of rules, or 120 them u p in his 

wür 74 HEE Muff ſettle the habit of 00 With- 
out reſſecting : en the rule, and you may as well hope to 
make good painter or muſician Wen by a lecture 
and inſtruction in the arts of muſic and painting, as a 
coherent thinker,” or ſtrict reaſoner, by a ſet of rules, 
3 wherein right reaſoning i 

This being ſo, that defegts and weaknefs it mens un- 
derſtandings, as well as other faculties, come from want 
of a right uſe of their own minds; I am apt to think the 
fault i 18 s generally miſlaid upon nature, and there is often 
Xx complaint of want of parts, when the fault lies in want 
of A due improvement of them. We fee men frequent- 
4 1 ſharp enough in making a 7 5 , who, % 

it you 'y od 1 reafon with them about matters of rel = 

I. bettsclh ſtupid. LEE 1K . | 55 7 * 
7 $ . Tata. 1 1 4515 169 1p 
150 1 not hes in what, relates to "te! right 1 


88 ing 5 
our 


PR pe 


ught C ws he Ae rg Wa 0805 8 d 1 
ä x, them „not of ſettling t the fi ignification of words . 
guſe wi Soon urſelyes in. the ſearch of truth, 6 or wi 
ier in diſcourfſin; about it. Thoſe hindrances of, 85 
aeg $ "int he purt fuit of knowledge, T have ſuk⸗ 
ficiently chli ed up Le in another place; ſo that no- 
thing more needs here to be ſaid of thoſe l Eos 
FETTE 
Tres. is another fault that ſtops or miſleads men in 
their | knowledſ 85 which I have alſo ff poken. ſomething of, 
A 


For yet 18 nec ry to mention reg ain, that we may 


examine it to the bottom, and fee the root it ſprings 
from, and that is a cuſtom of taking up with principles 
that are not ſelf-evident, and very often not ſo much as 
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true. It is not unuſual to ſee men reſt their opinions 
upon foundations that have no more- certainty and ſoli- 
dity chan the propoſitions built on them, and embraced 
for their ſake. | Such foundations are theſe and the like, 
viz. The founders or leaders of my party are good men, 
and therefore their tenets are true; it is the opinion f 
2 ſect that is erroneous, therefore it is falſe: it hath been 
long received in the world, therefore it is true; or it is 
new, and therefore falſ wwe. 
Theſe, and many the like,' which are by no means the 
meaſures of truth and falſehood, the generality of men 
make the ſtandards by which they aceuſtom their under- 
= ſtanding to judge. And thus they falling into a habit of 
* determining truth and fal ſehood by ſuch wrong mea- 
ſures, it is no wonder they ſhould embrace error for ceb- 
2 inty, and de very poſitive in things they have no ground 
for. „„ n , ? 48 ; NSF 4 : os; 
There is not any, who pretends to the leaſt reaſon, 
but; when any of theſe his falſe maxims are brought to 
the teſt, muſt acknowledge them to be fallible, and ſuch 
ads he will not allow in thoſe that differ from him; and 

= et after he is convinced of this, you ſhall ſee; him go.on 

= - in the uſe of them, and the very next occaſion that offers, 

"i Argue again upon the fame grounds. Would one not 
be ready to think that men are willing to impoſe. upon 
"themſelves, and miſlead their own underffandings, who 

conduct them by ſuch wrong meaſares, even abs they 

ſee they cannot be relied oh ? But yet they will not ap- 
pear fo blameable as may be thought at firſt fight; for I 
. think there are a great many that argue thus in earneſt, 
and do it not to impoſe on themſelves or others. They 
are perſuaded of wb ee ſay, and think there is weight | 
in it, though in a like caſe they have been convinced 
= there is none; but men would be intolerable to them- 
" ſelves, and contemptible to others, if they ſhould em- 
| + brace opinions without any ground, and hold'what they 
could give no manner of reaſon for. True or falſe, folid 
or ſandy, the mind muſt have ſome foundation to reſt it- 
ſelf upon, and, as I have remarked in another place, it 
no ſooner entertains any propoſition, but it preſeatly / 
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haſtens to ſome hypotheſis to bottom it on, till then it - 
unquiet and unſettled, , So much do our own very tem- 


pers diſpoſe us to a right. uſe of our underſtandings, if 5 


we would follow as we ſhould; the inclinations of. our 
nature. 

In ſome matters of con cernment, eſpecially. thoſe of 
religion, men are not permitted to be always Wavering 
and uncertain, they muſt embrace and profeſs ſome te- 
nets or other: and it would be a ſhame, nay a. contra- 
diction too heavy for any one's mind to lie conſtantly 
under, for him bo pretend ſeriouſſy to be, perſuaded of 
the truth of any religion, and Fe not to be able to give 

any reaſon of Bo belief, or to ſay any thing for his pre- 
ference of this to any other opinion; and therefore _ 
muſt make uſe of ſome principles or other, and tho 
can be no other than ſuch as have.and can manage; 
and to ſay they are not in earneſt perſuaded. by them, 
and do not reſt upon thoſe they; make uſe of, is contra- 
ry to experience, and to allege that they are not miſled 
when we complain they ar 19D 
If this be fo, it — 4 a urged, why then do they not 
make uſe, of ſure and unqueſtionable principles, than 
reſt on ſuch grounds as may deceive them, and will, as 
is viſible, ſerve. to ſupport error as well as truth? | 
To this I anſwer, the reaſon why they do not make 
uſe of better and ſurer principles, is becauſe they ean- 
not: But this inability proceeds not from want of na- 
tural parts (for thoſe few whoſe. caſe that is are to be 
excuſed), but for want of uſe and exerciſe, + Few men 
are from their youth accuſtomed to ſtrict reaſoning, and | 
to trace the dependence of any truth in a long train of 
conſequences to its remote principles, and to obſerve. its 
connection; and he that by frequent practice has not 
been uſed to this employment of his underſtanding, it 


is no more wonder that he ſhould not, when he is grown 


into years, be able to bring his mind to it, hau that he 
Thou d not be on a ſudden able to grave or deſign, dance 


on the ropes, or write a good hand, who has never 
profile natal of f them. „ 
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Nay, the moſt of men are ſo wholly ſtrangers to this, 
that <6 do not ſo muòh as perceive their want of it; 
they diſpatch the ordinary buſineſs of their callings by 
rote, as we ſay, as they have learned it, and if at any 
time they miſs ſucceſs, they impute it to any thing ra- 
ther than want of thought or ſkill, that they con- 
clude: (becauſe they know no better) they have in per- 
fection; or if there be any ſubject that intereſt or fan- 
cy has recommended to their thoughts, their reaſon- 
ing about it is ſtill after their own faſhion, be it bet- 
ter or worſe, it ſerves their turns, and is the beſt they 
are acquainted with; and therefore when they are led 
by it into miſtakes, and their buſineſs ſucceeds ac- 
cordingly, they impute it to any croſs accident, or 
default of others, rather than to their own want of un- 
derſtanding; that is, what nobody diſcovers or com- 
plains of in himſelf. Whatſoever made his buſineſs to 
miſcarry, it was not of right thought and judgment in 
himſelf: He ſees no ſuch defect in himſelf, but is ſa- | 
tisfied that he carries on his deſigns well enough by his 
- own reaſoning, or at leaſt ſhould have done, had it not 
been for unlucky traverſes not in his power. Thus be- 
ing content with this ſhort and very imperfect uſe of 
his underſtanding, he never troubles himfelf to ſeek out 
3 hy of improving his mind, and lives all his life 
without any notion = clcſe reaſoning, in a continued 
connection of a long train of conſequences from ſure 
foundations, ſuch as is requiſite for the making out, and 
clearing moſt of the ſpeculative truths moſt men own to 
believe and are moſt concerned in. Not to mention 
Here what I ſhall have occaſion to inſiſt on by and by 
more fully, viz. that in many caſes it is not one ſeries 
of conſequences. will ſerve the turn, but many different 
and oppoſite deductions muſt be examined and laid to- 
gether, before a man can.come to make a right judg- 
ment of the point in queſtion. What then can be ex 
pected from men that neither. ſee the want of any ſuch 
kind of reaſoning as this; nor if they do, know they 
how to ſet about it, or could perform it? You may as 
well ſet a country man, who ſcarce knows the figures, 
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and never caſt up a ſum of three partieulare, to ſtate 
a merchants long Want, 28 and. the. en balance 
of it. „ ret ly ekyd » . h 1 
What then ſhould be done i in Mos 3 anſwer, 
we ſhould always remember what I ſaid above; that 
the faculties of our ſouls are improved and made uſe- 
ful to us, juſt after the ſame manner as our bodies 
are. Would you have a man write or paint, dance 
or fene woll, or perform any other manual operation 
dexterouſly and with eaſe; let him have ever fo much 
vigour” and activity, ſuppleneſs and addreſs natural- 
ly, yet nobody expects this from him unleſs he has 
been uſed to it, and has employed time and pains in 
faſhioning and forming his hand or outward parts to 
theſe” motions.” Juſt ſo it is in the mind; would you 
have a man reaſon well, vou muſt uſe bid to it by 
times, exerciſe his int; in obſerving the connection 
of ideas, and follow them in train. Nothing does 
this bert er than mathematics, which therefore, ] [ think 


ſhould Be caught all - thoſe who have the time and 


opportunity, ne not ſo much to make them mathemati- 
ke them reaſonable creatures; "for 

9 kt ar call ourſelyes lo, becauſe %, 8 
to it If e pleaſe ; Jet we may. truly f . iturt 
8170 is 7 the ſeeds has it; we are born ch be, if we 
. la it is uſe an and ez 0 
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cher 1} induſtry, and application has 19 carried, ns 
erefore.in 18 of reaſoning which m en 9 
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or other, i 80 an e reaſonable. But 
at he that is found, reaſonable in ane 
thing, is eee to be ſo in ali, and to think gd 
otherwiſe, is thought ſo unjuſt an affront, and ſo 
{enfeleſs a cenſure, that 25 ventures to do it. It 
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- nity of his nature. It is true, that he that reaſons 
well in any one thing, has a mind naturally capable 
of reaſoning well in others, and to the ſame degree 
of ſtrength and clearneſs, and poſſibly much greater, 
had his underſtanding been ſo employed. But it is as 

- true, that he who can reaſon well to-day about one 
fort of matters, cannot at all reaſon to-day about 
others, though perhaps a year hence he may. But 
wherever a man's rational faculty fails him, and will 
not ſerve him to reaſon, there we cannot ſay he 1s ra- 

tional, how capable ſoever he may be by time and ex- 
-erciſe to become ſo. 

Try in men of low and mean education, who have 
ne ver elevated their thoughts above the ſpade and the 
"Wong nor looked beyond the ordinary drudgery of 
a day labourer. Take thoughts of ſuch an one, uſed 
for many years to one track, out of that narrow com- 
. paſs he has been all his life confined to, you will find 
Him no more capable of reaſoning than almoſt a per- 
fect natural. Some one or two rules, on which their 
. concluſions immediately depend, you will find in moſt. 
men have governed all their thoughts; theſe, true or 
falſe, have been the maxims they have been guided 
by: Take theſe from them, and they are perfectly at 
a loſs, their compaſs and pole-ſtar then are gone, and 
their underſtanding is perfectly at a nonplus, and there- 
fore they either immediately return to their old max- 
ims again as the foundations of all truth to them, not- 
withſtanding all that can be ſaid to ſhow their weak- 
neſs ; or if they give them up to their reaſons, they 
with them give up all truth and further inquiry, and 
think there is no ſuch thing as certainty. For if yon 
would enlarge their thoughts, and ſettle them upon 
more remote and ſurer principles, they either cannot 

ceaſily apprehend them, or if they can, know not what 

uſe to make of them; for long deductions from re- 


mote principles, is what Fe” have not been mod to, 


And cannot manage. 15 | 
What then, can grown men never be 3 or 
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this T think I may ſay, that it will not be done withs 
out induſtry and application, which will require more 
time and pains than grown men, ſettled in their courſe 


of life, will allow to it, and therefore very ſeldom is 


done. And this very capacity of attaining it by uſe 
and exerciſe only, brings us back to that which I laid 
down before, that it 1s only practice that Improves 


our minds as well as bodies, and we muſt expect no- 


thing from our underſtandin 85.00 farther than ny 
are perfected by habits. 
The Americans are not all born with Worte Under 


| ſtandings than the Europeans, though we ſee none'of 


them have ſuch reaches in the arts and ſciences. And 
among the children of a poor country-man, the lucky 
chance of education, and getting into te world, gives 
one infinitely the ſuperiority in parts over the reſt, 
who continuing at home, had continued alſo juſt. of 
the ſame ſize with his brethren. _ 

He that has to do with young ſcholars, eſpecially i in 
mathematics, may perceive how their minds open by 
degrees, and bow it is exerciſe alone that opens them. 
Sometimes they will ſtick a long time at a part of a 
demonſtration, not for want of will and application, 


but really for want of perceiving the connection of 
two ideas; that to one whoſe underſtanding is more 
exerciſed, is as viſible as any, thing can be. The ſame 


would be with a grown man beginning to ſtudy mathe. 


matics; the underſtanding, for want of uſe, often ſticks 


in very plain way, and he himſelf that is ſo puzzled, 
when he comes to ſee the connection, wonders wm it 
was he ſtuck at in a caſe ſo plain. | : 
1 5 $ 7. Matbematics. 
I HAVE mentioned mathematics as a way to ſettle. in 


the mind an habit of reaſoning cloſely and in train; 


not that I think it neceſſary that all men ſhould be 


deep mathematicians, but that having got the way 


of reaſoning, which that ſtudy neceſſarily brin on 


the mind to, they might be able to transfer it to 


other parts of knowledge as they ſhould have o- 


| cafion, For in all ſorts of reaſoning, PEE Ro. ar- 
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gument ſhould be managed as a mathematical demon- 


ſtration, the connection and dependence of ideas ſhould 
be followed till the mind is brought to the ſource on 
which it bottoms, and obſerves the coherence all along, 


though 1 in proofs of probability, one fuch train is not 


enough to ſettle the judgment as in demonſtrative 
knowledge. 

Where a truth is made out by one +'demanſteacias; 
there needs no farther inquiry; but in probabilities 
where there wants demonſtration to eſtabliſh the truth 


beyond doubt, there it is not enough to trace one argu- 


/ 


ment to its fouree: and obſerve its ſtrength and weak. 
neſs, but all the arguments, after having been ſo exa- 


mined on both ſides, muſt be laid in balance one againſt - 


another, and upon the whole the underfiending! W 
mine its aſſent. = | 
This is a way of reaſoning the underſtanding ſhould 2 

be accuſtomed to, which is ſo different from what the 
illiterate are - uſed to, that even learned men often- 
times ſeem to have very little or no notion of it. Nor 


is it to be wondered, fince the way of diſputing 1 in the 
. ſchools leads them quite away from it, by infiſting on 


one topical argument, by the ſucceſs of which the 
truth or falſehood of the ueſtion is to be determined, 
and victory adjudg ed to he opponent or defendant ; 
which is all one as if one ſhould balance an account 4 
by one ſum charged and diſcharged, when there are 


an hundred others to be taken into conſideration. 


This, therefore, i it would be well if mens minds were 4 


5 accuſtomed to, and that early, that they might not erect 


their opinions upon one fingle view, when ſo many 


other are requiſite to make up the account, and muſt 


come into the reckoning before a man can Hom" a right | 


judgment. Tbis would enlarge their minds, and give 


a due freedom to their nnderſtandin; gs, that chey might | 
not be led into error by preſumption, lazineſs or pre- 


. cipitancy ; for I think nobody can approve ſach' a con- 


duct of the underſtanding, as ſhould miſlead it from 
ttuth, though it be e ever ſo much i in faſhion to make 2 
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To this perhaps it will be objected, that to manage 


| 2 underſtanding as I propoſe, would require every 
man to be a ſcholar, and to be furniſhed with all the 


materials of knowledge, and exerciſed in all the ways 
of reaſoning. To which I anſwer, that it is a ſhame 
for thoſe that have time, and the means to attain know 


ledge, to want any helps or aſſiſt ancę for the improve- 


ment of their underſtandings that are to be got, and 
to ſuch I would be thought here chiefly to ſpeak. 


Thoſe methinks, who by the induſtry and parts of 


their anceſtors, have been fet free from a conſtant 
drudgery to their backs and their bellies, ſhould be- 


ſtow ſome of their ſpare time on their heads, and op- 
on their minds, by ſome trials and eſſays in all the 


forts and matters of reaſouing. I have before men- 
tioned mathematics, wherein algebra gives new helps 


and views to the underſtandings If 1 propoſe theſe; 


it is not, as I ſaid, to make every man a thorough | 


| | mathematician, or a deep algebraiſt; but yet I think, 


the ſtudy of them is of infinite uſe even to grown 


men; firſt by experimentally convincing, them, that. 
to make any one reaſon well, it is not enough to have 


parts wherewith he is ſatisfied, and that ſerve him 


well enough in his ordinary courſe, A man in thoſe 


ſtudies will ſee, that however good he may think his 


underſtanding, yet in many things, and thoſe verx 
viſible, it may fail him. This would take off that 


preſumption that moſt men have of themſelves in this 
part; and they would not be ſo apt to think their 
minds wanted no helps to enlarge them, that there 
could be nothing added to the acuteneſs aud penetra- 


tion of their underſtandings. 


Secondly, The ſtudy of „ „ own 


hog the neceſſity there is, in reaſoning, to ſeparate 


all the diſtindt ideas, and ſee the habitudes that all 


| thoſe concerned in the preſent inquiry have to one: 


another, and to lay by thoſe which relate not to the 
propoſition in hand, and wholly to leave them out of 
the reckoning. This i is that, which in other ſubjects 
Wil quantity. is what is abſolutely roqguilty.to: Juſt 
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reaſoning, though in them it is not ſo eafily lr | 
nor {6 carefully praftiſed. In thoſe parts of know- 
ledge where it is thought demonſtration has nothing | 
to do, men reaſon as it were in the lump; and if, up- 
on a ſummary and confuſed view, or upon a partial 
conſideration, they can raiſe the appearance of a pro- 
'bability, they uſually reſt content; eſpecially if it be 
in a diſpute where every little ſtraw is laid hold on, 
3 and every thing that can but be drawn in any way to 
give colour to the argument, is advanced with oſten- 
tation. But that mind is not in a poſture to find the 
truth that does not diſtinctly take all the parts aſunder, 
and, omitting what is not all to the point, draw a con- 
cluſion from the refult of all the particulars which 
any way influence it. There is another no leſs uſeful 
habit to be got by an application to mathematical de- 
monſtrations, and that is of ufing the mind to a long 
train of conſequences; but having mentioned that al- 
ne I ſhall not again here repeat it. I 
As to men whoſe fortunes and time is narrower; 
- what may ſuffice them is not of that vaſt extent as 
7 ny be imagined, and ſo comes not within the objection. 
Nobody is under an obligation to know every thing. 
© Knowledge and ſcience in general, is the buſineſs only 
of 'thoſe who are at eaſe and leiſure. Thoſe who 
Have particular callings ought to underſtand them; 
ald it is no unreaſonable propoſal, nor impoſſible to 
be compaſſed, that they ſhould think and reaſon right 
about what is their daily employment. This one can- 
not think them incapable of, without levelling them 
with the brutes, and charging them with a Rupidity 
below the rank of rational creatures. 
$ 8. Religion. 
boBevives his nen r calling for the 8 of this 
liſe, every one has a concern in a future life, which 
| he is bound to look after. This engages his thoughts 
in religion; and here it mightily lies upon him to un- 
derſtand and reaſon right, Men therefore cannot be 
+ excuſed from underſtanding the words, and framing 
the . notions OE; to religion right. The 
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one day of ſeven, beftdes other days of reſt, allows in 
the Chriſtian world time enough for this (bad they 


no other idle hours), if they would but make ufe of 


thefe vacancies from their daily labour. and apply 
themſelves to an improvement of knowledge, with as 


much diligence as they often do to a great many other 
things that are uſ-icſs, and had but thoſe that would 
enter them according to their ſeveral eapacities in a 


right way to this knowledge. The original make of - 
their minds is like that of other men, and they would 
be found not to want underſtanding fit to receive the 
knowledge of religion, if they were a little encouraged - 


and helped in it as they ſhould be. For there are in- 


ſtances of very mean pedple, . who have raiſed their 
minds to a great ſenſe and underſtanding of religion: 


and though theſe have not been ſo frequent as could 


be wiſhed ; yet they are enough to clear that condi. - 


tion of life from a neceſſity of groſs ignorance, and to 


ſhow that more might be brought to be rational crea- 


tures and Chriſtians (for they can hardly be thought 
really to be ſo, who, wearing the name, know not ſo 
much as the very principles of that religion), if due 


care were taken of them, For, if I miſtake not, the 


peaſantry lately in France (a rank of people under a 


much heavier preſſure of want and poverty than the 
day-labourers in England) of the reformed religion, 
underſtood it much better, and could ſay more for it, 


than thoſe of a higher condition among us. 
But if it ſhall be concluded that the meaner ſort of 


people muſt give themſelves up to a brutiſh ſtupidity 


in the things of their neareſt concernment, which I fee - 
no reaſon for, this excuſes not thoſe of a freer fortune 


and education, if they negle& their underſtandings, . 


and take no care to employ them as they ought, and 


fet them right in the knowledge of thoſe things, for 
which principally they were given them. At leaft 


* 


thoſe, whoſe plentiful fortunes allow them the oppor- 


tunities and helps of improvements, are not ſo few, 


but that it might be hoped great advancements might 


be made in * of all kinds, * in that 
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of the greateſt concern and largeſt views, if men would 
make a right uſe of their 1 and RACE their 
own underſtandings. he 
5 § 9. Ideas. 185 : 
OUTWARD corporeal hecke, that conſtantly i impor- 
tune our fenfes, and captivate our appetites, fail not 
to fill our heads with lively and laſting ideas of that 
kind. Here the mind needs not be ſet upon getting 
greater ſtore ; they offer themſelves faſt enough, and 7 
.are uſually entertained i in ſuch plenty, and lodged o 
carefully, that the mind wants room or attention for- 
others that it has more uſe and need of. To fit the 
underſtanding therefore for ſuch reaſoning as I have 
been above ſpeaking of, care ſhould be taken to fill it 
* with moral and more abſtrad zdeas ; for theſe not of- 
fering themſelves to the ſenſes, but being to be framed 
to the underſtanding, people are generally ſo neglect- 
ful of a faeulty they are apt to think wants nothing, 
that I fear moſt mens minds are more unfurnithe 
with ſuch idea: than is imagined. They often ſs - 
the words, and' how can they be ſuſpected to want the 
ideas ? What 1 have ſaid in the third book of my 
Eſſay, will excuſe me from any other anſwer to this 
queſtion, But to convince people of what moment it 
is to their underſtandings, to be furniſhed with ſuch 
abſtract ideas ſteady and ſettled in them, give me leave 
to alk how any one ſhall be able to know, whether he 
be obliged to be juſt, if he has not eſtabliſhed ideas in 
his mind, of obligation and of juſtice, fincz knowledge 
eonſiſts in nothing but the perceived agreement or 
diſagreement of thoſe ideas? and ſo- of all others the 
tike, which concern our lives and manners. And if 
men do find a difficulty to ſee the agreement or diſa- 
greement-of two angles Which lie before their ey 
unalterable in a diagram, how utterly impoſſible ill 
it be to perceive it in nleas that have no other ſenſible 
objects to repreſent them tõ the mind, but ſounds, 
With which they have no manner of conformity, and 
therefore had need to be clearly ſettled in the mind 
| n if we would Gn * clear ſlope + 
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about them ? This therefore is one of the firſt things 
the mind ſhould be employed about in the right con- 
duct of the underſtanding, without which it is impoſ- 
fible it_ſhould be capable of reaſoning right about thoſe 
matters. But in theſe, and all other ideas, care mult 
be taken that they harbour no inconſiſtencies, and that 
they have a real exiſtence where real exiſtence is ſup- 
poſed, and are not. mere chimeras with e ex- 


iſtence. 


. "= 10. . | | 
| Every one is forward to complain of the prejudices 
that miſlead other men or parties, as if he were free; 
and had. none. of his own. This being objected on all 
ſides, it is agreed, that it- is. a fault and an hindrance: 
to knowledge. What now is: the cure? No other but 
this, that every man ſhould: let alone other's preju- 
dices and examine his own. Nobody is convinced of 
his by the accuſation of another, he recriminates by: 
the ſame rule and is clear. The only way to remove 
this great cauſe of ignorance. and error out of the 
world, is, for every one impartially to examine him- 
ſelf. If others will not deal fairly with their own- 
minds; does that make my errors truths, or ought it 
to make me in love with them, and willing to impoſe 
en myſelf? If others love cataracts on their eyes, 
ſhould that hinder me from couching mine as ſoon: as 
I could? Every one declares. againſt blindneſs, . and: 


IT who almoſt is not fond of that which dims his 
gh 


t, and keeps the clear light out of his mind, which- 
ſhould. lead him into truth and knowledge: 95 Falſe or 
doubtful poſitions, relied upon as unqueſtionable max- 
ms, keep thoſe in the dark from truth Wh build. on 
them. Such are. uſually the prejudices imbibed. from 
_ education, . party. reverence, faſhion, intereſt, &c.. 
This is the mote which every one ſees in his brother” Sp 
oye, but never regards. the beam in his own. For. 
who is there almoſt that is ever brought fairly to ex- 
amine his own principles, and ſee whether: they are 
ſuch as will bear the trial? But yet this ſhould be one 

one PL ſet. W and be ang | 
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lous 1 in, who would rightly conduct his underſtanding | 
in the ſearch of truth and knowledge. 

To thoſe who are willing 'to get rid of this great 
hindrance of knowledge (for to ſuch only I write), to 
thoſe who would ſhake off this great and dangerous 
impoſtor prejudice, who dreſſes up falſehood in the 

likeneſs of truth, and ſo dexterouſly hoodwinks mens 
minds, as to keep them in the dark, with a belief that 
they are more in the light than any that do. not ſee 
with their eyes; I thall offer this one mark whereby 
prejudice may be known. He that is ſtrongly of any 
opinion, muſt ſuppoſe (unleſs he be ſelf condemned) 
that his perſuaſion is built upon good grounds ; and 
that his aſſent is no greater. than what the evidence of 
the truth he holds forces him to: and that they are 
1 arguments, and not inclination or fancy that make 
him ſo confident and poſitive in his tenets. Now if 
after all his profeſſion, he cannot bear any oppoſition 
toys opinion, if he cannot ſo much as give a patient 
hearing. much leſs examine and weigh the arguments 
on the other fide, does he not plainly confeſs it is pre- 
judice governs him? and it is not the evidence of 
truth, but ſome lazy anticipation, ſome beloved pre- 
famption that he deſires to reſt undiſturbed in. For 
if what he holds be, as he gives out, well fenced with 
evidence, and he ſees it to be true, what need he fear 
to put it to the proof? If his opinion be ſettled upon 
a firm foundation, if the arguments that ſupport it, 
and have obtained his aſſent, be clear, good, and con- 
vincing, why ſhould he be ſhy to have it tried whe- 
ther they be proof or not? He whoſe aſſent goes be- 
yond his evidence, owes this exceſs of his adherence 
only to prejudice, and does in effect own it, when he 
refuſes to hear what is offered againſt it; declaring 3 
thereby, that it is not evidence he ſeeks, but the quiet 
enjoyment of the opinion he is fond of, with a forward 
| condemnation of all, that may ſtand in oppoſition to it, 
| _ unheard and unexamined ; which, what is it but pre- 
| judice ? Qui æquum ftatuerit parte inauditd alierd eti- 
| | anſ. æquum an haud ns Juerit. He that 
* 
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would acquit himſelf in this caſe as a lover of truth, 
not giving way to any preoccupation, or bias that may 


_ miſlead him, muſt do two things that are not very 


common, nor very eaſy. 


$ 11. Indifferency. 


FirsT, he. -muſt not be in love with any opinion, or 


with it to be true, till he knows it to be ſo, and then 
he will not need to with it: for nothing that is falſe 


can deſerve our. good wiſhes, nor a defire that it ſhould 


have the place and force of truth; and yet nothing is 


more frequent than this. Men are · fond of certain te- 


nets upon no other. evidence but reſpe& and cuſtom, . 

and think they. muſt maintain them, or -all is gone, . 
though they have never examined the ground they 
ſtand on, nor have ever made them out to. themſelves, 
or can make them out to-others. - We ſhould contend 
earneſtly. for the truth, but we ſhould firſt be ſure that 


it is truth, or elſe we fight againſt . God, who is the 
God of truth, and do the work of the devil, who is » 


the father and propagator of lies; and our zeal, 


thaugh never ſo warm, will not excuſe. us ; for thas's 1s 


plainly l 
1 a 
SECONDEY,: He Eo * that which he will find RE ba 


ſelf very averſe to, as judging the thing unneceſſary, 
or himſelf incapable of doing it. He muſt try whe- 


ther his principles be certainly true or not, and how 
far he may ſafely rely upon them. This whether 
fewer have the heart or the {kill to do, I ſhall not de- 
termine; but this I am ſure, this is that which every - 
one ought to. do, who profefles to love truth, and 
would not impoſe upon himſelf; which is a ſurer way 


to be made a fool of than by being expoſed. to the ſo- 


phiſtry of others. The diſpoſition to put any cheat 


upon ourſelves, works conſtautly, and we are be 
with it, but are impatient. of being bantered or miſ- 


led by others. The inability I here ſpeak of, is 
not any natural defect that makes men incapable of 
examining their own principles. To ſuch, rules of 
conducting their n gs are uſeleſs, and. that 

6 


- 
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is the caſe of very few. The great number is of thoſe 
whom the ill habit of never exerting. their thoughts 
has diſabled: the powers of their minds are ſtarved 
by diſuſe, and have loſt that reach and ſtrength which 
nature fitted them to receive from exerciſe. Thoſe 
who are in a condition to learn the firſt rules of plain 
arithmetic, and could be brought to caſt up an ordi- 
nary ſum, are capable of this, if they had but accuſ- 
tomed their minds to reaſoning : but they that have 
wholly neglected the exerciſe of their underſtandings in 
this way, will be very far at firſt from being able to 
do it, and as unfit for it as one unpractiſed i in figures 
to caſt up a ſhop- book, and perhaps think it as 1 . 
to de ſet about it. And yet it muſt nevertheleſs be 
confeſſed to be a wrong uſe of our underſtandings, to 
build our tenets (in things where we are concerned to 
hold the truth) upon principles that may lead us into 
error. We take our principles at hap-hazard upon 
truſt, and without ever having examined them, and 
then believe a whole ſyſtem, upon a prefumption that 
they are true and ſolid ; and what is all this but child. 
| Ih, ſhameful, ſenſeleſs credulity ? 
In theſe two things, vis. an equal indifferency for 
Ma all truth; I mean the receiving it m the love of it as 
truth, but not loving it for any other reafon before 
we know it to be true ; and in the examination of our 
principles, and not receiving any for ſuch, nor build- 
ing on them till we are fully eonvineed, as rational 
creatures, of their folidity, truth and certainty, con- 
fiſts that freedom of the underſtanding, which is ne- 
ceſſary to a rational creature, and without which it is 
not truly an underſtanding. It is conceit, fancy, ex- 
travagance, any thing rather than underſtanding, if 
it muſt be under the conſtraint of receiving and hold- 
ing opinions by the authority of any thing but their 
oy, not fancied, but perceived, evidence. Fhis was 
= rightly called impoſition, and is of all other the worſt 
and moſt dangerous ſort of it. For we impoſe upon 
ourſelves, which is the ſtrongeſt impoſition of all 
others; ; and we har upon ourfelves in chat a 
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h «hich: ought with the greateſt care to be kept free 
from all impoſition. The world is apt to caſt great 
blame cn thoſe who have an indifferency for opinions, 

eſpecially in religion. I fear this is the foundation of 


great error and worſe conſequences. To-be indifferent 


which of two opinions is true, is the right temper of 


the mind that preſerves it from being impoſed on, and 
diſpoſes it to examine with that indiffereney, till it has 
done its beſt to find the truth, and this is the only di- 
rect and ſafe way to it. But to be indifferent whe- 


ther we embrace falſehood or truth or no, is the great 
road to error. Thoſe who are not indifferent which 


opinion is true, are guilty of this, they ſuppoſe, with- 
out examining, that what they hold is true, and then 
think they ought to be zealous for it. Thoſe, it is 
plain by their warmth and eagerneſs, are not indiffe- 
rent for their own opinions, but methinks are very 


indifferent whether they be true or falſe, ſince they, 


cannot etxdure to have any doubts raiſed, or objections 


| made againſt them; and it is viſible they never have 
made any themſelves, and ſo never having examined 


them, know not, nor are concerned, as- they ſhould 


be, to know whether they be true or falſe, 


Theſe are the common and moſt general mifear- 
riages which I think men ſhould avoid or re&ify in a 
right conduct of their underſtandings, and- ſnould be 

rticularly taken care of in education. The buſineſs 
whereof in reſpect of knowledge 15 not, as I think, to 


perfect a learner in all or any one of the ſciences, but 
to give his mind that freedom, that diſpoſition, and 
thoſe habits that may enable him to attain- any part 


of knowledge he ſhall apply himſelf to, or Rand 1 in 


need of in the future courſe of his life. 


This, and this only is well principling, and not the 
inſtilling a reverence and veneration for certain dog- 


mas, under the ſpeeious title of principles, which are 
. often fo remote from that truth -and eviderice which 


belongs to principles, that they ought to be rejected 
as falſe and erroneous, and is often the cauſe to men 


7 10 * when they come abroad into . world, 
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and find they cannot maintain the principles ſo taken 
up and reſted in, to caſt off all principles, and turn 
perfect ſceptics, regardleſs of knowledge and virtue. 
I here are ſeveral weakneſſes and defects in the un. 
_ derſtanding, either ſrom the natural temper of the 
mind, or ill habits taken up, which hinder it in its 
progreſs to knowledge. Of theſe there are as many 
poſſibly to be found, if the mind were thoroughly ſtu- 
died, as there are diſeafes of the body, each whereof 
clogs and diſables the underſtanding to ſome degree, 
and therefore deſerves to be looked after and cured. 
 Eſhall ſet down ſome few to excite men, eſpecially 
- thoſe who make knowledge their buſineſs, to look in- 
to themſelves, and obſerve whether they do not in- 
dulge ſome weakneſs, allow ſome . miſcarriages in the. 
management of their intellectual faculty, which is. 
prejadicial to them in the ſearch of trath.. _ 
F 13. . Obſervation." : 
PARTICULAR matters of fact are the undoubted foun- 
dations on which our civil and natural knowledge is 
built: the benefit the underſtanding makes of them is... 
to draw from them concluſions, which may be as. 
ſtanding rules of knowledge, and conſequently of prac-: 
tice. The mind often makes not that.benefit it ſhould . 
| of the information it receives from the accounts of. 
civil or natural hiſtorians, in being too forward, or 
too flow in making obſervations on the particular facts 
recorded in them. „„ FB ö 
There are thoſe who are very aſſiduous in reading, 
and yet do not much advance their knowledge by it. 
They are delighted with the ſtories that are told, and. 
perhaps can tell- them again, for they make all they 
read nothing but hiſtory to themſelves; but not re- 
flecting on it, not making to themſelves obſervations . 
from what they read, they are very little improved 
by all that crowd of particulars, ,that either paſs 
through, or lodge themſelves in their underſtandings. 
They dream on in a conſtant courſe of reading and.. 
cramping themſelves, but, not digeſting any thing, it 
produces nothing but an heap. of cruditie. 
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If their memories retain well, one may ſay they 
have the materials of knowledge, but like thoſe for 


building, they are of no advantage, if there be no 
other ule made of them but to let them lie heaped up 


|| together. Oppoſite to theſe there are others who. loſe 
the improvement they ſhould make of matters of fact 


by a quite contrary conduct. They are apt to draw 
general concluſions, and raiſe axioms from every par- 
ticular they may meet with. Theſe make as little 
true benefit of hiſtory as the other; nay, being of 
forward and active ſpirits, receive more harm by it; 
it being of worſe conſequence to ſteer one's thoughts 
by a wrong rule, than to have none at all, error doing 
to buſy men much more harm, than ignorance to the 
flow and ſluggiſh. Between theſe, thoſe ſeem to do 
beſt, who taking material and uſeful hints ſometimes 
from ſingle matters of fad, carry them in their minds 
to be judged of, by what they ſhall find in hiſtory to 
confirm or reverſe theſe imperfe& obſervations ; which 
may be eſtabliſhed into rules fit to be relied on, when 
they are juſtified by a ſufficient and wary induction of 


| particulars. He that makes no ſuch reflections on 
what he reads, only loads his mind with a rhapſody 
of tales fit in winter-nights for the entertainment of 


others: and he that will 1 improve every matter of fat 
into a maxim, will abound in contrary obſervations, 
that can be of no other uſe but to perplex and pudder 
him if he compares them; or elſe to mifguide him, if 


. he gives himſelf up to the authority of that, which 
for its no wely, or for ſome other fancy, belt , 


him. 


8 13. e 


- Nxxr to theſe, we may-place thoſe, who ſaffer their 


own natural tempers and paſſions they are poſſeſſed 
with to influence their judgments, eſpecially of men 


and things that may any way relate to their preſent. 
circumſtances and intereſt. Truth is all fimple, all 


pure, will bear no mixture of any thing elſe with it, 
Tt is rigid and inflexible to any bye intereſts ; and fo 
thould the W be, whole ule and excellency 
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lies in conforming itſelf to it. To think of. every 
thing juſt as it is in itſelf, is the proper buſineſs of 
the tag though it be not that which men 


always employ it to. This all men, at firſt hearing, 


allow is the right ufe every one ſhould make of his 


underſtanding. N obody will be at ſuch an open de- 


| fiance with common ſenſe, as to profeſs that we ſhould. 


not endeavour to know, and think of things as they 
are in themſelves, and yet there is nothing more fre- 
quent than to do the contrary; and men are apt to- 
excuſe themfelves, and think they have reaſon to do- 


fo, if they have but a pretence that it is for God, or 


a good eauſe, that is, in effect for themſelves, their 


own perſuaſion or party: for to thoſe in their turns. 


the ſeveral ſects of men, eſpecially in matters of reli- 


gion, entitle God and a good cauſe. But God 1 requires 


not men to wrong or miſuſe their faculties for him, 


nor to lie to others or themſelves. for his ſake ; which. : 
they purpoſely do, who will not ſuffer. their under-. 
- Randings to have right-conceptions of the things pro- 


poſed to them, and deſignedly reſtrain themſelves: 


from having juſt thoughts of every thing, as far as: | 
they are concerned to inquire. And as for a good: 
. cauſe, that needs not ſuch ill helps; if it be N | 
1 n will ee 155 ai hes Hg me 1 or- 


6 14. . trg e e 
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= ments- to make good one ide of A. queſtion, and : | 
wholly to neglect and refuſe. thoſe which: favour the 


other fide. What is this but. wilfully to miſguide, the: 


underſtanding, and is ſo far from giving truth. its due 


value, that it wholly debaſes-i it: eſpouſe opinions that. 0 


beſt comport with their power, proſit, or credit, and | | 
then ſeek- arguments to ſupport. them 2: Truth light?! 
upon this way is of no more avail to us than error; 


for what is ſo taken up by us, may be falſe as well as, 
true, and he has not done his duty who has ars; d 
N TOS truth i in 1225 8 to . N | 
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There is another but more innocent way of colle&- 
ing arguments, very familiar among bookiſh men, 

which is to furniſh themſelves with the arguments 
they meet with pro and con in the queſtions they 
ſtudy. This helps them not to judge right, nor ar- 
gue ſtrongly, but only to talk copioully on either fide, - 
without being fteady and ſettled in their own: judge 
ments: for ſuch arguments gathered from other mens 
thoughts, floating only in the memory, are there 
ready indeed to fupply copious talk with ſome ap- 
pearance of reaſon, but are far from helping us ts 


judge right. Such variety of arguments only diſtract 
the underſtanding that relies on them, unleſs it has 


gone farther than fuch a ſuperficial way of examining z 
this is to $2 uit truth for appearance, only to ſerve our 
yanity e ſure-and only way to get true knows 


: — * to form in our minds cle ſettled notions of 
things, with-names annexed to thoſe determined ideas: 
B Theſe we are to conſider, and with their ſeveral rela- 


tions and habitudes, - and not amuſe ourſelves with 
floafin g names, and words of indetermined figoikeas 
tion, which we can uſe in ſeveral ſenſes to ſerve a 
turn. It is in the perception of the habitudes and re- 


ſpects our ideas have one to another, that real kno-w- 
ledge confiits; and when a man once perceives bow 
far they agree or diſagree one with another, he will 
be able to judge of what other people fay, and will 


not need to be led by the arguments of others, 


which are many of them nothing [bis plauſible pilz 


try. This will teach him to ſtate the queſtion right,” 


and ſee whereon it turns; and thus he will ſtand upon 
his own legs, and know by his own underſtanding, 


whereas by collecting and learning arguments by 


heart, he will be but a retainer to others; and when 
any one queſtions the foundations they are built upon, 


he will be at a nonplus, and be fain to woes wks oy: 
inen knowledge. | | 
$5 : Halle. 


LABOUR for labour. lake is againſt 5 The in 
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always the ſhorteſt way to its end, would preſently 
obtain the knowledge. it is about, and then fet upon. 
ſome new inquiry. But this, whether lazineſs or 
haſte, often miſleads it, and makes it content itſelf. - 
with improper ways of ſearch, and ſuch as will not. 
ſerve the turn: ſometimes it reſts upon teſtimony, 
when teſtimony of right has nothing to do, becauſe it 
is eaſier to believe than to be ſcientifically inſt ructed: 
ſometimes it contents itſelf with one argument, and reſts 
ſatisfied with that, as it were a demonſtration ; whereas 
the thing under proof is not capable of demonſtration, 
and therefore muſt be ſubmitted to the trial of probabi- 
lities, and all the material arguments pro and con be 
examined and brought to a balance. In ſome caſes 
the mind is determined by probable topics in inquiries, 
vrhere demonſtration may be had. All theſe and ſe. 
veral others, which lazineſs, impatience, cuſtom, and 
want of uſe and attention lead men into, are miſap- 
plications of the underſtanding in the ſearch of truth. 
In every queſtion the nature and manner of the proof 
it is capable of ſhould be conſidered, to make our in- 
quiry fuch as it ſhould be. This would ſave a gfeat. 
deal of frequently employed pains, and lead us ſooner- 
to that diſcovery and poſſeſſion of truth we are capable 
of. The multiplying variety of arguments, eſpecially 
frivolous. ones, ſuch as are all that are merely verbal,. 
is not only loſt labour, but cumbers the memory to 
no purpoſe, and ſerves only to hinder it from ſeizing. 
and holding of the truth in all thoſe caſes which are 
capable of demonſtration. In ſuch a way of proof the 
truth and certainty is ſeen, and the mind fully poſſeſ- 
ſes itſelf of it; when in the other way of aſſent, it only 
hovers about it, 1s amuſed with uncertainties. In 
this ſuperficial way indeed the mind is capable of 
more variety of plauſible talk, but is not enlarged as 
it ſhould be in its knowledge. It is to this ſame haſte | 
and impatience of the mind alſo, that a not due trac- 
ing of the arguments to their true foundation, is ow- 
. Ing; men ſee a little, preſume a great deal, and ſo | 
jump to the concluſion, This is a 9 way to oo : 
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and conceit, and (if firmly embraced): to opiniatrey, 
but is certainly the fartheſt way about to knowledge. 


For he that will know, muſt by the connection of the 
proofs ſee the truth, and the ground it ſtands on ; and 
therefore, if he has for haſte ſkipt over what he ſhould | 
have examined, he muſt begin and go over all again, 
or elſe he will never come to knowledge. 

6 16. Deſultor y. | 
ANoTRER fault of as ill conſequence as this, which 
proceeds alſo from lazineſs with a mixture of vanity, 
1s the ſkipping from one ſort of knowledge to another. 


Some mens tempers are quickly weary of any one 


thing. Conſtancy and aſſiduity is what they cannot 
bear: the ſame ſtudy long continued in, is as intoler- 


able to them, as the appearing long in the ſame clothes 
or faſhion is to a court- lady. 


9 17. Smattering. | 
Ornxxs, that they may ſeem univerſally knowing, get a 
little ſmattering in every thing. Both theſe may fill their 
heads with ſuperficial notions of things, but are very 


OY out of the way of attaining truth or knowledge. | 


„„ 


Univer ſality. 5 


I vo not here ſpeak. againſt the taking a taſte of every 


ſort of knowledge; it is certainly very uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary to form the mind, but then it muſt be done in 
a different way, and to a different end. Not for talk 
and vanity to fill che head with ſhreds of all kinds, 


that he who is poſſeſſed of ſuch a frippery, may be 


able to match the diſcourſes of all he ſhall meet with, 


as if nothing could come amiſs to him; and his bend N 


was ſo well ſtored a magazine, that nothing could be 
propoſed which he was not maſter of, and was readily 
furniſhed to entertain any one on, This is an excel- 


lency indeed, and a great one too, to have a real and 


true knowledge 3 in all, or moſt of the objects of con- 
templation. But it is what the mind of one and the 


ſame man can hardly attain unto; and the inſtances 
are ſo few of thoſe who have in any meaſure ap- 


proached towards it, that I know not whether they 
are to be propoſed as examples in the ordinary con- 
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duct of the underſtanding. - For a man to-underſtand - 


fully the buſineſs of his particular calling in the com- 
monwealth, and of religion, which 1s his calling as 


he is a man in the world, is uſually enough to take 


up his whole time; and there are few that. inform 


themſelves in theſe, which is every man's proper and 


peculiar, bufineſs, ſo to the bottom as they ſhould do. 
But though this be ſo, and there are very few men 
that extend their thoughts towards univerſal know- 
ledge; yet J do not doubt, but if the right way were 


taken, and the methods of i uiry were ordered as 
they ſhould be, men of little bufineſs and great leiſure 


might go.a great deal farther in it than is 8 done. 
To return to the buſineſs in hand, the end and uſe of 


à little infight in thoſe parts of knowledge, which are 
not a man's proper buſineſs, is to eng our minds | 
to all ſorts of ideas, and the proper ways of examin- 


ing their habitudes and relations. This gives the 
mind a freedom, and the exerciſing mie underſtandin g 


in the ſeveral ways of inquiry and reaſoning, which 
the moſt ſkilful have made uſe of, teaches the mind 


_ Cagacity and warineſs, and a ſuppleneſs to apply itſelf 


_ more cloſely and dexterouſly to the bents and turns of 
the matter in all its reſearches. - Beſides, this unver- 
1 fal taſte of all the ſciences, with an indifferency before 
. the mind is poſſeſſed with any one in particular, and 


grown into love and admiration of what is made its 


darling, will prevent another evil very commonly to 


be obſerved in thoſe who have from the beginning 


been ſeaſoned only by one part of knowledge. Let a 


man be given up to the contemplation of one ſort of 
knowledge, and that will become every tiüing. The 


mind will take ſuch a tincture from a familiarity with 


that object, that every thing elſe, how remote ſoever, 


will be brought under the ſame view. A metaphy- 


fician will bring ploughing and gardening immediately 
to abſtract notions, the hiſtory of nature ſhall fignify 


nothing to him. An alchymiſt, on the contrary, ſhall 
teduce divinity to the maxims of his laboratory, ex- 


plain OO by fat, Ow and rer. and alle- 
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gorize the ſcripture itſelf, and the ſacred myſteries 
thereof into the philoſopher” s ſtone. And 1 keard 
once a man who had a more than ordinary excellency 
in muſic, ſeriouſly accommodate Moſes's ſeven days of, 
the firſt week to the notes of muſic, as if from thence 
had been taken the meaſure and method of the crea= 
tion. It is of no ſmall conſequence to keep the mind 
from ſuch a poſſeſſion, which I think is beſt done by 
giving it a fair and equal view of the whole intellec- 


tual world, wherein it may ſee the order, rank, and ' - 


beauty of the whole, and give a juſt allowance to the 


diſtinct provinces of the ſeveral ſciences in the due 


order and uſefulneſs of each of them. _ 

If this be that which old men will not think — 
ſary, nor be eaſily brought to; it is fit at leaſt that i it 
ſhould be practiſed in the breeding of the young. The 
buſineſs of education, as 1 have already obſerved, In 
not, as I thhink, to make them perfect in any one of 


the ſciences, but ſo to open and diſpoſe their minds as | 
may beſt make them capable of any, when they ſhall 
apply themſelves to it. If men are for a long time 


accuſtomed only to one ſort or method of thoughts, 
their minds grow ſtiff in it, and do not readily turn 
to another. It is therefore to give them this freedom 
that I think they ſhould be made look into all ſorts of 
knowledge, and exerciſe their. underſtandings. in ſo _- 
wide a variety and ſtock of knowledge. But I do not 
propoſe it as a variety and ſtock of knowledge, but a 
variety and freedom of thinking, as an increaſe of the 
powers and activity of the mind, not as an __ 
ment of 1 its mer aa T1, | 
$10. Robdlane” 1 357 Hom 1 22 
Tus i is chat which I think great readers are 1 to | 
be miſtaken in. Thoſe who have read of every nts 
are thought to underſtand every thing too; but it is 
not always ſo. Reading farts the mind only with; 
materials of knowledge; it is thinking makes what we 
read ours. We are of the ruminating kind, and it 18 
not enough to cram ourſelves with a great load of 


| collections; unleſs we chew them! over- again, they 
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”= will not give us ſtrength and nouriſhment. There 
are indeed in ſome writers viſible inftances of deep 
thoughts, cloſe and acute reaſoning, and ideas well 
. purſued. The light theſe would give would be of 
great uſe, if their reader would obſerve and imitate 


them; all the reſt at beſt are but particulars fit to be 
turned into knowledge ; but that can be done only by 


our own meditation, and examining the reach, force 
and coherence of what is ſaid ; and then as _ as we 
apprehend and ſee the connection of ideas, ſo far it is 
ours; without that, it is but ſo much looſe matter 
floating in our brain. The memory may be ſtored, 
but the judgment is little better, and the ſtock of 
| knowledge not increaſed by being able to repeat what 
others have ſaid, or produce the arguments we have 
found in them, Such a knowledge as this, is but 
knowledge by hearſay, and the oſtentation of it, is at 


beſt but talking by rote, and very often upon weak 


and wrong principles. For all that is to be found in 


books, is not built upon true foundations, nor always 


rightly deduced from the principles it is pretended te 
be built on. Such an examen as is requiſite to diſ- 
cover that, every reader's mind is not forward to 


make; eſpecially 3 in thoſe who have given themſelves 


up to a party, and only hunt for what they can ſcrape 
together, that may favour. and ſupport- the tenets of 
it. Such men wilfully exclude themſelves from truth, 
and from all true benefit to be received by reading. 
Others of more indifferency often want attention and 
induſtry. The mind is backward in itſelf to be at 
the pains to trace every argument to its original, and 
to ſee upon what baſis it ſtands, and how firmly : but 
yet it is this that gives ſo much the advantage to one 
man more than another in reading. The mind ſhduld, 
by ſevere rules, be tied down to this at firſt uneaſy 


taſk ; uſe and exerciſe will give it facility. So that 


| thoſe who are accuſtomed to it, readily, as it were 


with one caſt of the eye, take a view of the argu- 


ment, and preſently, in moſt Fa ſee where 1t bot- 
toms. Thoſe who have got this * one may 
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fay, have got the true key of books, and the clue 
ito lead them, through the mizmaze of variety of 
opinions and authors, to truth and certainty, This 
young beginners ſhould be entered in, and ſhowed the 
uſe of, that they may profit by their reading. Thoſe 


who are ſtrangers to it, will be apt to think it too 


great a clog in the way of mens ſtudies, and they 
will ſuſpe& they ſhall meet but ſmall progreſs, if, in 
the books they read, they muſt ſtand to examine and 
unravel every argument, and follow it ſtep by ſtep up 
to its original. 

J anſwer, this is a good objection, and ought to 


weigh with thoſe whoſe reading is deſigned for much 


talk and little knowledge, and I have nothing to ſay 
to it. But I am here inquiring into the conduct of 
the underſtanding in its progreſs towards knowledge; 
and to thoſe who aim at that, I may ſay, that he, 
who fair and ſoftly goes Readily forward in a courſe 
that points right, will ſooner be at his journey's end, 
than he that runs after every one 125 meets, though 
he N all day full- ſpeed. 

o which let me add, that this way of thinking on, 


and profiting by what we read, will be a clog and 
rub to any one only in the beginning 3 when cuſtom 


and exerciſe has made it familiar, it will be diſpatched 
in moſt occaſions, without reſting or interruption in 
the courſe of our reading. The motions and views of 
a mind exerciſed that way, are wonderfully quick ; 


and a man uſed to ſuch ſort of reflections, ſees as 


much at one glimpſe as would require a long diſcourſe 
to lay before another, and make out in an entire and 
gradual deduction. Beſides, that when the firſt diffi- 
culties are over, the delight and ſenſible advantage it 


brings, mightily encourages and enlivens the mind in 


reading, which without this is very improperly called 
ſtudy. 


F 20. 1 . Principles. 


As an help to this, 1 think it may be propoſed, that, 


for the ſaving the long progreſſion of the thoughts 0 
remote We ark e in every caſe, the mind 
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ſhould provide it ſeveral ſtages ; that is to ſay; inter. 


mediate principles, which it might have recourſe to 
in the examining thoſe poſitions that come in its way. 
Theſe, though they are not ſelf-evident principles, yet 
if they have been made out from them by a wary and 
unqueſtionable deduction, may be depended on as cer. 


tain and infallible truths, and ſerve as unqueſtionable 


truths to prove other points depending on them by a 
nearer and ſhorter view than remote and general max- 
ims. Theſe may ſerve as land-marks to ſhew what 
les in the direct way of truth, or is quite beſides it. 
And thus mathematicians do, who do net in every 
new problem run it back to the firſt axioms, through 
all the whole train of intermediate propoſitions. - Cer. 
tain theorems, that they have ſettled to themſelves 
upon ſure demonſtration, ſerve to reſolve to them 

multitudes of propofitions which, depend on them, and 
are as firmly made out from thence, as if the mind 


went afreſh over every link of the whole chain that 


ties them to firſt ſelf- evident principles. Only in 
other ſciences great care is to be taken that they el. 
tabliſh thoſe intermediate principles with as much 
caution, exactneſs, and indifferency, as mathematici- 
ans uſe in the ſettling any of their great theorems. 
When this is not done, but men take up the principles 
in this or that ſcience upon credit, inclination, intereſt, 
Kc. in haſte, without due examination, and moſt un- 
queſtionable proof, they lay a trap for themſelves, and 
as much as in them lies captivate their TT ſs 
to miſtake, falſehood and error. 

: | g 21. Partiality. 


* 


| oy there is a partiality to opinions, which, as we hive | 


already obſerved, is apt to miſlead the underſtanding ; 
ſo there is often a partiality to ſtudies, which is pre- 


judicial alſo to knowledge and improvement. Thoſe 


ſciences, which men are particularly verſed in, they 


are apt to value and extol, as if that part of know- 
Iedge, which every one has acquainted himſelf with, 


were that alone which was worth the having, and all 


- theireſt -were: idle, and empty amuſements, ee. f 
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tively of no uſe or importance. This is the effect of 


£ ignorance and not knowledge, the being vainly putfed 
| up with a flatulency, ariſing from a weak and narrow 
5 comprehenſion. Ir is not amifs that every one ſhould 
q | relich the ſcience that he has made his peculiar ſtudy; 
r. Na view of its beauties, and a ſenſe of its uſefulneſs, car- 
le ties a man on with the more delight and warmth in the 
purſuit and improvement of it. But the contempt of 
am other knowledge, as if it were nothing in compariſon 
or law or phyſic, of aſtronomy or chemiltry, or perhaps 
5 ſome yet meaner part of knowledge, wherein I have got 


ſome {mattering, or am ſomewhat advanced, is not only 
che mark of a vain or little mind, but does this preju- 
dice in the conduct of the underſtanding, that it coops it 
up within narrow bounds, and hinders it from looking 
abroad into other provinces of the intellectual world, 
mn more beautiful poſſibly, and more fruitful than that 
dl FF hich it had till then laboured in; wherein it might 
d and, beſides new knowledge, ways or hints whereby it 
A might be enabled the better to cultivate its own. | 

$ § 22. Theology. | 
- rarxx is indeed one ſcience (as they are now diſtin- 
h I guithed) incomparably above all the reſt, where it is 
1 FF not by corruption narrowed into a trade or faction, for 
9. mean or ill ends, and ſecular intereſts; I mean theolo- 
es If cy, which, containing the knowledge of God and his 
t, creatures, our duty to him and our fellow creatures, and 
- a view of our preſent and future ſtate, is the compre- 
d If henfion of all other knowledge directed to its true end? 
8 . e. the honour and veneration of the Creator, and the 
I happineſs of mankind. This is that noble ſtudy which 
I is every man's duty, and every one that can be called a 
re rational creature is capable of. The works of nature, 
"5 and the words of revelation, diſplay it to mankind in 
characters ſo large and viſible, that thoſe who are not 
ſe quite blind may in them read, and ſee the firſt prin- 
y | ciples and moſt neceſſary parts of it; and from thence, 
p- as they have time and induſtry, may be enabled to go on 
h, to the more abſtruſe parts of it, and penetrate into thoſe R 
11 infinite depths filled with the treaſures of wiſdom and . | 
Vol. III. M | | . | 
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knowledge. This is that ſcience which would truly en-] 
large mens minds, were it ſtudied, or permitted to be I in 
ſtudied every where, with that freedom, love of truth IM thi 
and charity which it teaches, and were not made, con- al] 
trary to its nature, the occaſion of ſtrife, faction, ma- I. 
lignity, and narrow impoſitions. I ſhall ſay no more I ha 
here of this, but that it is undoubtedly a wrong uſe of T. 
my underſtanding, to make it the rule and meaſure of I al 
another man's; a uſe which it is neither fit for, nor ca- © nc 
pable of. " 1 


5 | § 23. Partiality. | 
Tus partiality, where it is not permitted an authority 
to render all other ſtudies inſignificant or contemptible, 
is often indulged ſo far as to be relied upon, and made 
uſe of in other parts of knowledge, to which it does not 
at all belong, and wherewith it has no manner of afh- 
nity. Some men have ſo uſed their heads to mathema- 
tical figures, that, giving a preference to the methods 
of that ſcience, they introduce lines and diograms into 
their ſtudy of divinity, or politic inquiries, as if nothing 
could be known without them; and others, accuſtomed 
to retired ſpeculations, run natural philoſophy into me- 
taphyſical notions, and the abſtract generalities of lo- 
gie; and how often may one meet with religion and 
morality treated of in the terms of the laboratory, and 
thought to be improved by the methods and notions of 
- chemiſtry ? But he, that will take care of the conduct 
of his underſtanding to direct it right to the knowledge 
of things, muſt avoid thoſe undue mixtures, and not, 
by a fondneſs for what he has found uſeful and neceſſary 
in one, transfer it to another ſcience, where it ſerves on- 
ly to perplex and confound the underſtanding. It is a 
certain truth, that res nolunt' male adminiſtrari, it is no 
leſs certain res nolunt male intelligi. Things themſelves 
are to be conſidered as they are in themſelves, and then 
they will ſhow us in what way they are to be underſtood, 
For to have right conceptions about- them, we muſt 
bring our underſtandings to the inflexible natures, and 
unalterable relations of things, and not endeavour to 
bring things to any preconceived notions of our own, 
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n- There is another partiality very commonly obſervable _ 
be in men of ſtudy, no leſs prejudicial nor ridiculous than 
th the former; and that is a fantaſtical and wild-attributing 
n- all knowledge to the ancients alone, or to the moderns. 
a- This raving upon antiquity in matter of poetry, Horace 
re has wittily deſcribed, and expoſed in one of his fatires. 
of The fame ſort of madneſs may be found in reference to 
of all the other ſciences. Some will not admit an opinion 
a= © not authoriſed by men of old, who were then all giants 
in knowledge. Nothing is to be put into the treaſury 

of truth or knowledge, which has not the ſtamp of 
ty Greece or Rome upon it; and, fince their days, will 
e, | ſcarce allow that men have been able to ſee, think or 
le write. Others with a like extravagancy, contemn all 
ot chat the ancients have left us, and being taken with the 
i= modern inventions and diſcoveries, lay by all that went 
a- before, as if whatever is called old muſt have the decay 
Is af time upon it, and truth too were liable to mould and 
o rottenneſs. Men, I think, have been much the fame 
g for natural endewments in all times. Faſhion, diſci- 
d pline and education, have put eminent differences in 
the ages of ſeveral countries, and made one generation 
much differ from another in arts and ſciences : But 
d truth is always the ſame ; time alters it not, nor is it 
d | the better or worſe for being of ancient or modern tra- 
ft | dition. Many were eminent in former ages of the | 
t world for their diſcovery and delivery of it; but though | WW 
e the knowledge they have left us be worth our ſtudy, yet : 
„ they exhauſted not all its treaſure; they left a great deal | 
y for the induſtry and ſagacity of after ages, and fo ſhall 
- we. That was once new to them, which any one now 
a receives with veneration for its antiquity, nor was it the | 
3 
8 
1 


worſe for appearing as a novelty z and that which is now 
embraced for its newneſs, will to poſterity be old, but 
not thereby be leſs true or leſs genuine. 'There is no 
| occaſion on this account to oppole the ancients and the 
- moderns to one another, or to be ſqueamith on either 
[ fide. He, that wiſely conducts his mind in the purſuit 
> | of knowledge, will gather what lights, and get what 
helps he can from either of them, from whom they are 
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beſt to be had, without adoring the errors, or rejecting 
the truths, which he may find mingled in them. 5 
Another paztiality may be obſerved, in ſome to vul- 
gar, in others, to heteredox tenets : Home are apt to 
conclude, that what is the common opinion cannot but 
be true; ſo many mens eyes they think cannot but ſee 


right; ſo many mens underſtandings of all ſorts cannot 
be deceived, and therefore will not venture to look be- 
yond the received notions of the place and. age, nor have 
ſo preſumptuous a thought as to be wiſer than their 


neighbours. They are content to go with the crowd, 
and fo go caſily, which they think is going right, or at 
| Jeaſt ſerves them as well. But however vox Populi vox 
De: has prevailed as a maxim; yet I do not remember 


wherever God delivered his oracles by the multitude, or 


nature-truths by the herd. On the other fide, ſome fly 


all common opinions as either falſe or frivolous. The 


title of many-headed beaſt is a ſufficient reaſon to them 


to conclude, that no truths. of weight or conſequence: 
can be lodged there. Vulgar opinions are ſuited to vul- 


gar capacities, and adapted to the ends of thoſe that go- 


vern. He that will know the truth of things, mult leave 
the common and beaten track, which none but weak 
and ſervile minds are ſatisfied to trudge along continu- 
ally in. Such nice palates reliſh nothing but ſtrange 
notions quite out of the way: Whatever is commonly 
received, has the mark of the beaft on it; and they 
think it a leſſening to them to hearken to it, or receive 
it; their mind runs only after paradoxes; theſe they 
ſeek, theſe they embrace, theſe alone they vent, and ſo, 
as they think, diſtinguiſh themſelves from the vulgar. 


But common or uncommon are: not the marks to diſtin- 


guiſh truth or falſchood, and therefore ſhould not be 


any bias to us in our inquiries. We ſhould not judge 
of things by mens opinions, but of opinions by things. 
The multitude reaſon but ill, and therefore may be well 


ſuſpected, and cannot be relied on, nor ſhould be fol- 

lowed as a {ure guide; but philoſophers, who have quit- 

ted the orthodoxy of the community, and the popular 
doctrines of their countries, have fallen into as extrava- 
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rant and as abſurd opinions as ever common reception 
countenanc?d. It would be madneſs to refuſe to breathe 
the common air, or quench one's thirſt with water, be- 
cauſe the rabble uſe them to theſe purpoſes ; and if there- 
are conveniencies of life which common uſe reaches not, 
it is not reaſon to reje& them, becauſe they are not 
grown into the ordinary faſhion of the country, and eve- 

ry villager doth not know them. 

Trut th, whether in or out of faſhion, is the na 
of knowledge, and the buſineſs of the underſtanding 
hare? is beſides that, however authoriſed by con- 
ſent, or recommended by rarity, is nothing but igno- 

rance, or ſomething worie.. 
Another ſort of partiality there is, w whereby men im- 
poſe upon themſelves, and by it make their reading little 


uſeful to themſelves; I mean the making uſe of the opi- 


nions of writers, and laying ſtreſs upon their authori- 
ties, wherever they find them to favour their own opi- 
nions. 

There is nothing almoſt. 1 done more harm to men 
dedicated to letters, than giving the name of ſtudy to 
reading, and making a man of great reading to be the 
ſame with a man of great knowledge, or at leaſt to be 
a title of honour. All that can be recorded in writing, 
are only facts or reaſonings. Facts are of three ſorts; 

145 Merely of natural agents, obſervable in the ordi- 
nary operations of bodies one upon another, whether in 
the viſible courſe of things left to themſelves, or in ex- 
periments made by men, applying agents and patients 
to one another after a peculiar and artificial manner. 

2, Of voluntary agents, more eſpecially the actions 
of men in 8 which makes civil and moral hiſ- 
tory. 

t opinions. | 

In theſe three conſiſts, as it ſeems to me, that which 
commonly has the name of learning ; to which perhaps 
ſoine may add a diſtinct head of critical writings, which 
indeed at bottom is nothing but matter of fact, and re- 
{olves RE into this, that ſuch a man, or ſet © of. e 
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uſed ſuch a word or phraſe in ſuch a ſenſe, i. e. that 
they made ſuch ſounds the marks of ſuch ideas. 

_ Under reaſonings I comprehend all the diſcoveries of 
general truths made by: human reaſon, whether found 
by intuition, demonſtration, or probable deductions. 
And this is that which is, if not alone knowledge (be- 
cauſe the truth or probability of particular propoſitions 
may be known too), yet is, as may be ſuppoſed, moſt = 1 
properly the buſineſs of thoſe who pretend to improve || © 
their underſtandings, and make themſelves knowing by 
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NC | | 1 
Books and reading are looked upon to be the great 
helps of the underſtanding, and inftruments of know. | 
ledge, as it muſt be allowed that they are; and yet I 
beg leave to queſtion whether theſe do not prove an hin- 
derance to many, and keep ſeveral bookiſh men from 
attaining to ſolid and true knowledge. This, I think, I 
may be permitted to ſay, that there is no part wherein 
the underitanding needs a more careful and wary con- 
duct, than in the uſe of books; without which they 
will prove rather innocent amuſements than profitable 
employments of our time, and bring but ſmall additions 
to our knowledge. | 1 
There is not ſeldom to be found even amongſt thoſe 
who aim at knowledge, who with an unwearied induſtry 
employ their whole time in books, who ſcarce allow 
. themſelves time to eat or fleep, but read, and read, and 
read on, but yet make no great advances in real know- 
ledge, though there be no defect in their intellectual 
faculties, to which their little progreſs can be imputed. 
The miſtake here is, that it is uſually ſuppoſed, that by 
feading, the author's knowledge is transfuſed into the 
reader's underſtanding; and ſo it is, but not by bare 
reading, but by reading and underſtanding what he 
writ. Whereby I mean, not barely comprehending 
what is affirmed or denied in each propoſition (though 
that great readers do not always think themſelves con- 
cerned preciſely to do) but to fee and follow the train of 
his reaſonings,” obſerve the ſtrength and clearneſs of 
their connection, and examine upon what they bottom. 
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Without this a man may read the diſcourſes of a very 
rational author, writ in a language, and in propoſitions 
that he very well underſtands, and yet acquire not one 
jot of his knowledge; which conſiſting only in the per- 
ceived, certain, or probable connection of the ideas made 
uſe of in his reaſonings, the reader's knowledge is no 
farther increaſed than he perceiv® that; ſo much as he 
ſees of this connection, ſo much he knows of the truth 
or probability of that author's opinions. 3 
All that he relies on without this perception, he takes 
upon truſt upon the author's credit, without any know- - 
ledge of it at all. This makes me not at all wonder to 
ſee ſome men fo abound in citations, and build ſo much 
upon authorities, it being the ſole foundation on which 
they bottom moſt of their own tenets ; ſo that in effect 
they have but a ſecond hand, or implicit knowledge, i. e. 
are in the right if fuch an one, from whom they bor- 


rowed it, were in the right in that opinion which they 


took from him, which indeed is no knowledge at all. 
Writers of this or former ages may be good witneſſes of 
matters of fact which they deliver, which we may do 
well to take upon their authority; but their credit can 
go no farther than this, it cannot at all affect the truth 
and falſehood of opinions, which have no other ſort of 
trial but reaſon and proof, which they themſelves made 


uſe of to make themſelves knowing, and fo muſt. others 
tco that will partake in their knowledge. Indeed it is an 
advantage that they have been at the pains to find out 
the proofs, and lay them in that order that may ſhow 


the truth or probability of their concluſions ;/ and for 
this we owe them great acknowledgments for ſaving us 
the pains in ſearching out thoſe proofs which they haye 


collected for us, and which poſſibly, after all our pains, 


we might not have found, nor been able to have ſet 
them in ſo good a light as that which they left them us 


in. Upon this account we are e beholden to ju- 


4 


dicious writers of all ages, for thoſe diſcoveries and diſ- 
courſes they have left behind them for our inſtruction, 


if we know how to make a right uſe of them; which is 
not to run them over in an haſty peruſal, and perhaps lodge 
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their opinions, or ſome remaxkable paſſages in our me- 
mories z but to enter into their reaſonings, examine their 
proofs, and then judge of the truth or falſehood, proba- 
bility or improbability of what they advance; not by any 
opinion we have entertained of the author, but by the 
evidence he produces, and the conviction he affords us, 
drawn from things themſelves. Knowing is ſeeing, and 
ik it be ſo, it is madneſs to perſuade ourſelves that we 
do ſo by another man's eyes, let him uſe ever ſo man 

words to tell us, that what he aſſerts is very viſible, Tilt 
we ourſelves ſee it with our own eyes,. and perceive it 


by our own underſtandings, we are as much in the dark, 


and as void of knowledge as before, let us believe any 
learned author as much as we will. F 

Euclid and Archimedes are allowed to be knowing, 
and to have demonſtrated what they ſay; and yet who- 
ever ſhall read over their writings without perceiving the 
connection of their proofs, and ſeeing what they "cg 


though he may underſtand all their words, yet he is not 


the more knowing: He may believe indeed, but does 
not know what they ſay, and ſo is not advanced one jot 
in mathematical knowledge by all his reading of thoſe 
J 8 
VFC 


Tur eagerneſs and ſtrong bent of the mind after know- 
ledge, if not warily regulated, is often an hindrance to. 
it. It ſtill preſſes into farther diſcoveries and ngw ob- 
jects, and catches at the variety of knowledge, and there- 
fore often ſtays not long enough on what is before it, to 
look into it as it ſhould, for haſte to-purſue what is yet 
out of fight. Fe that rides poſt through a country, 
may be able, from the tranſient view, to tell how in ge- 


neral the parts lic, and may be able to give ſome looſe 
deſcription of here a mountain, and there a plain, here a 


morals, and there a river; woodland in one part, and 


ſavanas in another. Such ſuperficial ideas and obſerva- 
tions as theſe he may collect in galloping over it: but 
the more uſeful obſervations of the ſoil, plants, animals 


and inhabitants, with their ſeveral ſorts and properties, 


muſt neceſſarily eſcape him; and it is ſeldom men ever 
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e- diſcover the rich mines, without ſome digging. Nature 
ir commonly lodges her treaſure and jewels in rocky 
J= ground.” If the matter be knotty, and the ſenſe lies deep, 
Y the mind mult ſtop and buckle to it, and ſtiek upon it 
E with labour and thought, and cloſe contemplation, and 
p not leave it till it has maſtered the difficulty, and got poſ- 
l ſeſſion of truth. But here care muſt be taken to avoid 
- the other extreme: a man mult not ſtick at every uſeleſs 
nicety, and expect myſteries of ſcience in every trivial 


queſtion or ſcruple that he may raiſe. He that will 
ſtand to pick up and examine every pebble that comes 
in his way, is as unlikely to return enriched and laden 
with jewels, as the other that travelled full ſpeed. Truths: 
are not the better nor the worſe for their obviouſneſs or 
difficulty, but their value is to be meaſured by their uſe- 
fulneſs and tendency. Inſignificant obſervations ſhould - 
not take up any of our minutes, and thoſe that enlarge 
our view, and give light towards farther and uſeful diſ- 


coveries, ſhould not be negleQd, though they {top our 
courſe, and ſpend fome of our time in a fixed attention. 


There is another haſte that does often, and will miſ- 
lead the mind if it be left to itſelf, and its own conduct. 
The underſtanding is naturally forward, not only to learn 
its knowledge by variety (which makes it ſkip over one 
to get ſpeedily to another part of knowledge), but alſo 
eaper to enlarge its views, by running too faſt into gene- 


ral obſeryations and concluſions, without a due examina- 
tion of particulars enough whereon to found thoſe gene-- 


ral axioms. . This ſeems to enlarge their ſtock, but it is 


of fancies not realities z ſuch theories built upon narrow 
foundations ſtand but weakly, and, if they fall not of 


themſelves, are at leaſt very hardly to be ſupported 
againſt the aſſaults of oppoſition. And thus men being 
too haſty to erect to themſelves general notions and ili- 
grounded - theories, find themſelves deceived in their 


| ſtock of knowledge, when 7 come to examine their 


haſtily aſſumed maxims themſelves, or to have them at- 
tacked by others. General obſervations drawn from 
particulars, are the jewels of knowledge, comprehending : 
great ſtore in a little room; 9 they are therefore to be 
| | | . 7 
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made with the greater care and , caution, leſt if we take 


— 


counterfeit for true, our loſs and ſhame be the greater 
when our ſtock comes to a ſevere ſcrutiny. One or two 
particulars may ſuggeſt hints of inquiry, and they do 
well to take thoſe hints; but if they turn them into con- 
cluſions, and make them preſently general rules, they are 
forward indeed, but it is only to impoſe on themſelves 
by propofitions aſſumed for truths without ſufficient 


warrant. To make ſuch obſervations, is, as has been 


already remarked, to make the head a magazine of ma- 
terials, which can hardly be called knowledge, or at leaſt 
it is but like a collection of lumber not reduced to uſe or 


order; and he that makes every thing an obſervation, 
has the ſame uſeleſs plenty and much more falſehood - 


mixed with it. The extremes on both fides are to be 
avoided, and he will be able to give the beſt account of 


his ſtudies who keeps his underſtanding in the right 


mean between them. | 

„ § 25. . Anticipation. | | 
WHETHER it be a love of that which brings the firſt 
light and information to their minds, and want of 


vigour and induſtry to inquire, or elſe that men content 


themſelves with any appearance of knowledge, right or 


' wrong ; which, when they have once got, they will hold 


faſt : this is viſible, that 'many men give themſelves up 


to the firſt anticipations of their minds, and are very te- 
nacious of the opinions that firſt poſſeſs them; they are 


often as fond of their firſt conceptions as of their firft 


born, and will by no means recede from the judgment 
they have once made, or any conjecture or conceit which 
they have once entertained. This is a fault in the con- 


duct of the underſtanding, ſince this firmneſs, or ra- 
ther ſtiffneſs of the mind, is not from an adherence to 
truth, but a ſubmiſſion to prejudice. It is an unreaſon- 
able homage paid to prepoſſeſſion, whereby we ſhow a 
reverence not to (what we pretend to ſeek) truth, but 
what by hap-hazard we chance to light on, be it what it 


will. This is viſibly a prepoſterous uſe of our faculties, 
and is a downright proſtituting of the mind to reſign it 


thus, and put it under the power of the firſt comer. 


| buſineſs it is to conform itſelf to what it finds on t 
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This can never be allowed, or ought to be followed as * 


right way to knowledge, till the underſtanding pon 
0 
jects without) can by its own opiniatrey change that, 
and make the unalterable nature of things comply with 
its own haſty determinations, which will never be. 
Whatever we fancy, things keep their courſe ; and their 
habitudes, correſpondencies and neee keep the ſame. 


to one another. 


98 26. Re of efegnation. : 
CoxnTrary to theſe, but by a like dangerous: exceſs or: 


the other fide, are thoſe who always reſign their judg- 


ment to the laſt man they heard or read. Truth never 


finks into theſe mens minds, nor gives any tinckure to 


them, but cameleon-like, they take the colour of what is 
laid before them, and as ſoon loſe and reſign it to the 
next that happens to come. in their way: The order: 
wherein opinions are propoſed, or received by us, is no 
rule of their reCtitude, nor ought to be a cauſe of their 
preference. Firſt or laſt in. this caſe, is the: effect of 
chance, and not the meaſure of ranks or falſehood. 


This every one muſt confeſs, and therefore ſhowld, in 


the purſuit: of truth, keep his mind free from the influ 


ence of any ſuch accidents. A man- may as. reaſonably 


draw cuts for his tenets, regulate his perſuaſion: by the 
caſt of a die, as take it up for its novelty, or retain it be- 
cauſe it had his firſt aſſent, and he was never of another 
mind. Welkweighed reaſons are to determine the 


c wee ; thoſe the mind ſhould be always ready to 


arken and ſubmit to, and by their teſtimony, and ſuf- 
frage, entertain or reject any tenet inditferently. whe-- 
ther it be a perfect ſtranger, or an old e N 
F 27. Practice. 


Trove the faculties of the mind are ripened by ex- 
erxciſe, yet they mult not be put to a ſtreſs hæyond their 


ſtrength: Quid valeani humeri, quid ferre recuſent, muſt 
be made the meaſure of every one's underſtanding, who 
has a defire not only to perform well, but to-keep up the 


. vigour of his faculties and not to baulk his underſtand- 
ing by. what is too hard for it. The mind, ** being en- 


Ms. 
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gaged in a taſł beyond its ſtrength, like the body, ſtrained 
by lifting at a weight too heavy, has often its force bro- 
ken, and thereby gets an unaptneſs or an averſion to any 
vigorous attempt ever after. A finew cracked ſeldom 
.recovers its former ſtrength, or at leaſt the tenderneſs of 
the ſprain remains a good while after, and the memory 
of it longer, and leaves a laſting caution in the man, not 
to put the part quickly again to any robuſt employment. 
So it fares in the mind once jaded by an attempt above 
its power, it either is diſabled for the future, or elſe 
checks at any vigorous undertaking ever after, at leaſt is- 
very hardly brought to exert its force again on any ſub- 
ject that requires thought and meditation. The under- 
ſtanding ſhould be brought to the difficult and knotty 
parts of knowledge, that try the ſtrength of thought, 
and a full bent of the mind by inſenſible degrees, and in 
| ſuch a gradual proceeding nothing is too hard for it. 
Nor let it be objected, that ſuch a flow progreſs will ne- 
ver reach the extent of ſome ſciences. It is not to be 
imagined how far conſtancy will carry a man; however 
it is better walking ſlowly in a rugged way, than to break 
a leg and be a cripple. He that begins with the calf 
may carry the ox; but he that will at firſt go to take up 
an ox, may ſo diſable himſelf, as not be able to lift a calf 
after that. When the mind, by inſenfible degrees, has: 


\ brought itſelf to attention and cloſe thinking, it will be- 


| 
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able to cope with difficulties, and maſter them without: 
any prejudice to itſelf, and then it may go on roundly.. 
Every abſtruſe problem, every intricate queſtion will not- 
baifle, diſcourage, or break it. But though putting the 
mind unprepared upon an unuſual ſtreſs, that may diſ- 
courage or damp it for the future, ought to be avoided ; 
et this muſt not run it, by an over-great ſhineſs of dif- 
altre into a lazy ſauntering about ordinary and ob- 
vious things, that demand no thought or application. 
This debaſes and enervates the underſtanding, makes it 
weak and unfit for labour. This is a ſort of hovering 
about the ſurface of things, without any inſight into 
them or penetration; and when the mind has been once 


habituated to this lazy recumbency and ſatisfaction on 
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the obvious ſurface of things, it is in danger to reſt ſa- 
tisſied there, and go no deeper, ſince it cannot do it with- 
out pains and digging. He, that has for ſome time ac- 
cuſtomed himſelf to take up with what eaſily offers itſelf 
at firſt view, has reaſon to fear he ſhall never reconcile 
himſelf to the fatigue of turning and tumbling of things 
in his mind, to diſcover their more retired and more 
valuable ſecrets. 5 2 | 1 


It is not ſtrange that methods of learning, which ſcho- 


lars have been accuſtomed to in their beginning and en- 


„ 


trance upon the ſciences, ſhould influence them all their 


lives, and be ſettled in their minds by an over-ruling re- 


verence, eſpecially if they be ſuch as univerſal uſe has 
eſtabliſhed. Learners muſt at firſt be believers, and 


their maſter's rules having been once made axioms to 


them, it is no wonder they ſhould keep that Gignity, and 

by the authority they have once got, miſlead thoſe who 

think it ſufficient to excuſe them, if they go out of their 
way in a well-beaten-track. | | 

"4: 266: i- Words. 7 | 

I nave copiouſly enough ſpoken of the abuſe of words in 

another place, and therefore ſhall, upon this reflection 


that the ſciences are full of them, warn thoſe that would 


conduct their underſtandings right, not to take any term 


howſoever authoriſed by the language of the ſchools, to 


ſtand for any thing till they have an idea of it. A word 
may be of frequent uſe and great credit with ſeveral au- 
thors, aa them made uſe of as if it ſtood for ſome 
real being; but yet if he that reads cannot frame any 
diſtinct idea of that being, it is certain to him a mere 
empty ſound without a meaning, and he learns no more 

by all that is ſaid of it, or attributed to it, than if it were 


affirmed only of that bare empty ſound. They who | 
would advance in knowledge, and not deceive and {welt 


_ themſelves with a little articulated air, ſhould lay down 


this as a fundamental rule, not to take words for things, 


nor ſuppoſe that names in books ſignify real entities in na- 
ture, till they can frame clear and diſtinct ideas of thoſe en- 
ttities. It will not perhaps be allowed, if I ſhould ſet down 

_ {ubſtanial forms and intentional ſpecies, as ſuch that may juſt- 
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ly be ſuſpected to be of this kind of inſignificant terms. 
But this I am ſure, to one that can form no determined 


ideas of what they ſtand for, they ſignify nothing at all; 


and all that he thinks he knows about them, is to him ſo 


much knowledge about nothing, and amounts at moſt 
but to a learned ignorance. It is not without all reaſon 
ſuppoſed, that there are many ſuch empty terms to be 
found in ſome learned writers to which they had re- 
courſe to etch out their ſyſtems where their underſtand- 
ings could not furniſh them with conceptions from things. 
But yet I believe the ſuppoſing of ſome realities in na- 
ture, anſwering thoſe and the like words, have much per- 
plexed ſome, and quite miſled others in the ftudy of na- 
ture. That which in any diſcourſe ſignifies, J know not 
-zvhet, ſhould be conſidered I know not when. Where 
men have any conceptions, they can, if they are ever ſo 
abſtruſe or abſtracted, explain them, and the terms they 
uſe for them. For our conceptions being nothing but 


ideas, which are all made up of ſimple ones: if they 


cannot give us the ideas their words ſtand for, it 1s plain 
they have none. 'To what purpoſe can it be to hunt 


after his conceptions, who has none, or none diſtinct ? 


He that knew not what he himſelf meant by a learned 
term, cannot make us know any thing by his uſe of it, 
let us beat our heads about it ever ſo long. Whether 


we are able to comprehend all the operations of nature, 
andthe manners of them, it matters not to inquire ; but 


this 1s certain, that we can comprehend no more of them 
than we can directly conceive; and therefore to obtrude 


terms where we have no diſtinct conceptions, as if they 


did contain, or rather conceal ſomething, is but an arti- 


fice of learned vanity, to cover a defect in an hypotheſis 
or our underſtandings. Words are not made to. conceal 


but to declare and ſhow ſomething : where they are, by 
thoſe, who pretend to inſtruct, otherwiſe uſed, they con- 
ceal indeed ſomething ; but that which they conceal is 
nothing but the ignorance, error, or ſophiſtry of the 


talker, for there 1s, in truth, nothing elſe under them. 
Tnar there is conſtant ſucceſſion and flux of ideas in 
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our minds, I have obſerved in the former part of 
this eſſay, and every one may take notice of it in 
himſelf. This, I ſuppoſe, may deſerve fome part of 
our care in the conduct of our underſtandings ;z and 1 

think it may be of great advantage, if we can by uſe get 
that power over our minds, as to be able to direct that 
train of ideas, that ſo, ſince there will new ones perpetu- 
ally come into our thoughts by a conſtant ſucceſſion, we 
may be able by choice ſo to direct them, that none may 
come in view, but ſuch as are pertitent to our preſent in- 
quiry, and in ſuch order as may be moſt uſeful to the 
diſcovery we are upon; or at leaſt, if ſome foreign and 
unſought ideas will offer themſelves, that yet we might 
be able to reject them, and keep them from taking off 
our minds from its preſent purſuit, and hinder them, 
from running away with our thoughts quite from the 
_ ſubject in hand. This is not, I ſuſpect, fo eaſy to be 

done, as perhaps may be imagined ; and yet, for ought 
I know, this may be, if not the chief, yet one of the 
great differences that carry ſome men in their reaſoning 
ſo far beyond others, where they ſeem to be naturally of 
equal parts. A proper and effectual remedy for this 
wandering of thoughts I would be glad to find. He, 
that ſhall propoſe ſuch an one, would do great fervice to 
the ſtudious and contemplative part of mankind, and 
perhaps help unthinking men- to become thinking. I 
mult acknowledge that hitherto I have diſcovered no 
other way to keep our thoughts cloſe to their buſineſs, 
but the endeavouring as much as we can, and by fre- 
quent attention and application, getting the habit of at- 
tention and application. He that will obſerve children, 
will find, that even when they endeavour their utmoſt, 
they cannot keep their minds e ſtraggling. The way 
to cure it, I am ſatisfied, is not angry chiding or beating, 
for that preſently fills their heads with all the ideas that 
fear, dread, or confuſion can offer to them. To bring 
back gently their wandering thoughts, by leading them 
into the path, and going before them in the tram they 
ſhould purſue, without any rebuke, or ſo much as taking 
notice (where it can be avoided) of their roving, I ſup- 
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poſe would ſooner reconcile and inure them to attention, 
than all thoſe rougher methods which more diſtract 
their thought, and, hindering the application they would 
promote, introduce a contrary habit. | 
„„ 8 30. Diſtinction. : 
DrisTINCTION and divifion are (if I miſtake not the im- 
port of the words) very different things; the one being 
the perception of a difference that nature has placed in 
things; the other our making a divihon where there is 
yet none; at leaſt, if I may be permitted to conſider. 
them in this ſenſe, I think I may fay-of them, that one 


of them is the moſt neceflary and conducive to true 


- knowledge that can be; the other, when too much 


made uſe of, ſerves only to puzzle and confound the 


underſtanding. 'Fo obſerve every the leaſt difference 
that is in things, argues a quick and clear ſight, and 


this keeps the underſtanding ſteady and right in 
its way to knowledge. But though it be uſeful to 
diſcern every variety that is to be found in nature, 
yet it is not convenient to conſider every difference that 


is in things, and divide them into diſtinct claſſes under 


every ſuch difference. This will run us, if followed, 


into particulars (for every individual has ſomething 


that differences it from another), and we ſhall be able to 
eſtabliſn no general truths, or elſe at leaſt ſhall be apt to- 


perplex the mind about them. The collection of ſeveral 
things into ſeveral claſſes, gives the mind more general 


and larger views; but we muſt take care to unite them 


only in that, and ſo far as they do agree; for ſo far 


they may be united under the confideration. For entity - 


jtſelf, that comprehends all things, as general as it is, 


may afford us clear and rational conceptions. If we 
would weigh and keep in our minds what it is we are 
conſidering, that would beſt inſtruct us when we 


ſhould, or ſhould not branch into farther diſtinctions, 
which are to be taken only from a due contemplation of 


things; to which there is nothing more oppoſite than- 
the art of verbal diſtinctions, made at pleaſure in learn- 
ed and arbitrarily invented terms, to be applied at a 


venture, without comprehending or conveying any diſ- 
tinct notions, and fo altogether ptted to arti 
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or empty noiſe in diſpute, without any clearing of dif- 
ficulties, or advance in knowledge. Whatſoever ſubject 
we examine and would get knowledge in, we ſhould, I 
think, make as general and as large as it will bear; nor 
can there be any danger of this, if the idea of it be 
ſettled and determined: For if that be ſo, we ſhall ea- 
ſily diltinguiſh it from any other idea, though compre- 
hended under the ſame name. For it is to fence againſt 
the entanglements of equivocal words, and the great art 
of ſophiſtry which lies in them, that diſtinctions have 
been multiplied, and their uſe thought neceſſary. But 
had every diſtinct abſtract idea a diſtinct. known name, 
there would be little need of theſe multiplied ſcholaſtic 
diſtinctions, though there would be nevertheleſs as much 
need ſtill of the mind's obſerving the differences that are 
in things, and diſcriminating them thereby one from 
another. It is not, therefore, the right way to know- 
ledge, to hunt after, and fill the head with abundance 
of artificial and ſcholaſtic diſtinctions, wherewith learn= 
ed mens writings are often filled; we ſometimes find 
what they treat of ſo divided and fubdivided, . that the 
mind of the moſt attentive reader loſes the fight of it, 
as it is more than probable the writer himſelf did; for 
in things crumbled into duſt, it is in vain to affect or 
pretend order, or expect clearneſs. To avoid confuſion 
by too few. or too many diviſions, is a great ſkill in 
thinking as well as writing, which is but the copying 
our thoughts; but what are the boundaries of the mean 
between the two vicious exceſſes on both hands, I think 
is hard to ſet down in words: Clear and diſtinct ideas is 
all that I yet know able to regulate it. But as to verbal 
diſtinctions received and applied to common terms, i. e. 
equivocal words; they are more properly, I think, the 
buſineſs of criticiſms and dictionaries than of real know- 
| ledge and philoſophy, fince they, for the moſt part, ex- 
plain the meaning of words, and give us their ſeveral 
ſignifications. The dexterous management of terms, 
and being able I and prove with them, I know has 
and does paſs in the world for a great part of learning; 
but it is learning diſtinct from knowledge; for know | 
ledge conſiſts only in perceiving the habitudes and rela- 
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tions of ideas one to another, which is done without an. 
words; the intervention of a found helps nothing to it. is 
And hence we ſee that there is leaſt uſe of diſtinctions of 
where there is moſt knowledge; I mean in mathema- hi 
tics, where men have determined ideas with known ne 
names to them; and ſo there being no room for equivo- fi1 
. cations, there is no need of diſtinctions. In arguing, th 
the opponent uſes as comprehenſive and equivocal terms tl 


as he can, to involve his adverſary in the doubtfulneſs' I 
of his expreſſions : This is expected, and therefore the I b 


anſwerer on his fide makes it his play to diſtinguiſh as t] 
much as he can, and thinks he can never do it too t] 
much, nor can he indeed in that way wherein victory A 


may be had without truth and without knowledge. This 
ſeems to me to be the art of diſputing. Uſe your words 
as captiouſly as you can in your arguing on one fide, and I 
apply diſtinctions as much as you can on the other fide 5 
to every term, to nonplus your opponent; ſo that in ] 
this ſort of ſcholarſhip, there being no bounds ſet to diſ- | 
tinguiſhing, ſome men have thought all acuteneſs to have 
lain in it: and therefore in all they have read or thought ; 
on, their great buſineſs has been to amuſe themſelves 
with diſtinctions, and multiply to themſelves diviſions, - 
at leaſt,, more than the nature of the thing required. 
I There ſeems. to me, as I ſaid, to be no other rule for 
| this, but a due and right conſideration of things as they 
| are in themſelves. He that has ſettled in his mind de- 
termined ideas, with names affixed to them, will be 
able both to diſcern their differences one from another, 
| which is really diſtinguiſhing ; and, where the penury 
| of words affords not terms anſwering every diſtinct idea, 
| will be able to apply proper diſtinguiſhing terms to the 
comprehenſive and equivocal names he is forced to make 
L uſe of. This is all the need I know of diſtinguiſhing 
terms; and in ſuch verbal diſtinctions, each term of the 
diſtinction, joined to that whoſe ſignification it diſtin- 
1 guiſhes, is but a diſtinct name for a diſtinck idea. 
* Where they are ſo, and men have clear and diſtinct 
| conceptions that anſwer, their verbal diſtinctions, they 
are right, and are pertinent as far as they ſerve to clear 
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any thing in the ſubject under conſideration. And this 
is that which ſeems to me the proper and only meaſure 
of diſtinctions and diviſtons ; which he that will conduct 

his underſtanding right, muſt not look for in the acute- 
neſs of invention, nor the authority of writers, but will 
find only in the conſideration of things themſelves,” whe- 
ther they are led into it by their own meditations, or 
the information of books. _ 3 | 
An aptneſs to jumble things together, wherein can 
be found any likeneſs, is a fault in the underftanding on 
the other ſide, which will not fail to miſlead it, and b 
thus lumping of things, hinder the mind from diſtinct 
and accurate conceptions of them. _ ay! 
= + 31. Smiles. s 
Jo which let me here add another near of kin to this, at 
leaſt in name, and that is letting the mind upon the ſug- 
geſtion of any new notion, run immediately after ſimi- 
les to make it the clearer to itſelf; which, though it 
may be a good way, and uſeful in the explaining our 
thoughts to others; yet it is by no means a right me- 
thod to ſettle true notions of any thing in ourſelves, be- 
cauſe ſimiles always fail in ſome part, and come ſhort 
of that exactneſs which our conceptions ſhould have to 
things, if we would think aright. This indeed makes 
men plauſible talkers ; for thoſe are always moſt accept- 
able in diſcourſe who have the way to let their thoughts 
into other mens minds with the greateſt eaſe and faci- 
lity z whether thoſe thoughts are well formed and cor- 
reſpond with things, matters not; few men care to be 
inſtructed but at an eaſy rate. They, who in their dif- 
_ courſe ſtrike the fancy, and take the hearers conceptions 
along with them as faſt as their words flow, are the ap- 
plauded talkers, and go for the only men of clear 
thoughts. Nothing contributes ſo much to this as ſimi- 
les, whereby men think they themſelves underſtand 
better, becauſe they are the better underſtood. But it 
is one thing to think aright, and another thing to know 
the right way to lay our thoughts before others with ad- 
vantage and clearneſs, be they right or wrong. Well 
choſen ſimiles, metaphors, and allegories, with method 
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and order, do this the beſt of any thing, becauſe being, 


taken from objects already known, and familiar to the 
underſtanding, they are conceived as faſt as ſpoken; 
and the. correſpondence being concluded, the thing they 
are brought to explain and elucidate is thought to be 
underitood too. Thus fancy paſſes for knowledge, and 
What is prettily ſaid is miſtaken for ſolid. I ſay not 


this to decry metaphor, or with deſign to take away 


that ornament. of ſpeech ; my buſineſs here is not wi 

rhetoricians and orators, but with philoſophers and 
lovers of truth; to whom I would beg leave to give this 
ons rule whereby to try whether, in the application of 


their thoughts to any thing for the improvement of their 

knowledge, they do in truth comprehend the matter be- 

fore them really ſuch as it is in itſelf. The way to diſ- 
Cover this is to obſerve, whether in the laying it before 


themſelves or others, they make uſe only of borrowed 
' repreſentations and ideas foreign to the things which are: 
applied to it by way of accommodation, as bearing fome 
proportion or imagined likeneſs to the ſubject under 
conſideration. . Figured and metaphorical expreſſions do 
well to illuſtrate more abſtruſe and unfamiliar ideas which 
the mind is not yet thoroughly aceuſtomed to: but 


then they muſt be made uſe of to illuitrate- ideas that 


we already have, not to paint to us thoſe which we yet 
have not. Such borrowed and alluſive ideas may follow 
real and ſolid truth, to ſet it off when found, but muſt 
by no means be ſet in its place, and taken for it. If all 
© our. ſearch has yet reached no farther than ſimile or 


metaphor, we may aſſure ourſelves we rather fancy than 


know, and are not yet penetrated into the inſide and 
reality of the thing, be it what it will, but content our- 
_ ſelves with what our imaginations, not things themſelves, 
furniſh us with. os oe j 


— — 


5 32. Aſent. 


Ix the whole conduct of the underſtanding, there is no- 
thing of more moment than to know when and where, 
and how far to give aſſent, and poſſibly there is nothing. 


harder. It is very caſily ſaid, and nobody queſtions it, 


that giving and with-holding our aſſent, and the degrees 


. 
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of it, ſhould be regulated by the evidence which things car- 
ry with them; and yet we ſee men are not the better 
for this rule; ſome firmly embrace doctrines upon flight 
grounds, ſome upon no grounds, and ſome contrary to ap- 
pearance: Some admit of certainty, and are not to be mov- 
ed in what they hold: Others waver in every thing, and 
there want not thoſe that reject all as uncertain. What 
then ſhall a novice, an inquirer, a ſtranger do in the caſe? 
I anſwer, uſe his eyes. There is a correſpondence in 
things, and agreement and diſagreement in ideas, diſ- 
cernible in very different degrees, and there are eyes in 
men to ſee them if they pleaſe, only their eyes may be 
dimmed or dazzled, and the diſcerning ſight in them 
impaired or loſt. Intereſt and paſſion dazzles; the cuſ- 
tom of arguing on any fide, even againſt our perſua- 
ſions, dims the underſtanding, and makes it by degrees 
loſe the faculty of diſcerning clearly between truth and 
falſehood, and ſo of adhering; to the right fide. It is 
not ſafe to play with error, and dreſs it up to ourſelves _ 
or others in the ſhape of truth. The mind by degrees 
lofes* its natural reliſh of real ſolid truth, 1s reconciled 
inſenſibly to any thing than can be dreſſed up into any 
faint appearance of it; and if the fancy be allowed the 
place of judgment at firſt in ſport, it afterwards ' comes 
by uſe to uſurp it, and what is recommended by this 
flatterer (that ſtudies but to pleaſe) is received for good. 
There are ſo many ways of fallacy, ſuch arts of giving 
colours, appearances, and reſemblances by this court 
drefſer, the fancy, that he, who is not wary to admit 
nothing but truth itſelf, very careful not to make his 
mind ſubſervient to any thing elſe, cannot but be caught. 
He that has a mind to believe has half aſſented already; 
and he, that by often arguing againſt his own ſenſe, im- 
poſes falſehoods on others, is not far from believing 
himſelf. This takes away the great diſtance there is 
betwixt truth and falſehood; it brings them almoſt to- 
gether, and makes it no great odds, in things that ap- 
proach ſo near, which you take; and when things are 
brought to that paſs, paſſion or intereſt, &c. caſily, 
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and without being perceived, determine which ſhall be 


the right. 
: 9 33. ndifferency. „„ 
I Have ſaid above, that we ſhould keep a perfect indif. 


ferency for all opinions, not wiſh any of them true, or 


try to make them appear ſo; but being indifferent, re- 
ceive and embrace them according as evidence, and that 
alone, gives the atteſtation of truth. They that do thus, 
i. e. keep their mind indifferent to opinions, to be deter- 
mined only by evidence, will always find the under- 
ſtanding has perception enough to diſtinguiſn between 


evidence or no evidence, betwixt plain and doubtful; 
and if they neither give nor refuſe their aſſent but by 


that meaſure, they will be ſafe in the opinions they 
have. Which being perhaps but few, this caution will 


bave alſo this good in it, that it will put them upon 


conſidering, and teach them the neceſſity of examining 
more than they do; without which, the mind is but a 
receptacle of inconſiſtencies, not the ſtorchouſe of 
truths. 'They, that do not keep up this indifferency in 
themſelves for all but truth, not ſuppoſed, but evidenced 
in themſelves, put coloured ſpeCtactes before their eyes, 
and look on things through falſe glaſſes, and then think 
themſelves excuſed in following the falſe appearances 
which they themſelves put upon them. I do not ex- 
pect that by. this way the aſſent ſhould in every one be 
| proportioned to the grounds and clearneſs wherewith 
every truth is capable to be made out, or that men ſhould 
be perfectly kept from error: That is more than human 


nature can by any means be advanced to; I aim at no 


ſuch unattainable privilege; I am only ſpeaking of what 
they ſhould do, who wauld deal fairly with their. own 
minds, and make a right uſe of their faculties in the pur- 
ſuit of truth; we fail them a great deal more than they 
fail us. It is miſmanagement more than want of abili- 
ties that men have reaſon to complain of, and which 
they actually do complain of in thoſe that differ 
from them. He, that by an indifferency for all but 

truth, ſuffers not his allen to go faſter than his evi- 


dence, nor beyond it, will learn to examine, and exa- 
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mine fairly inſtead of preſuming; and nobody will be at 
a loſs, or in danger for want of embracing thoſe truths 

which are neceflary in his ſtation and circumſtances. In 
any other way but this all the world are born to ortho- 
doxy; they imbibe at firſt the allowed opinions of their 
country and party, and ſo never queſtioning their truth, 
not one of an hundred ever examines. 'They are ap- 
plauded for preſuming they are in the right. He that 
conſiders, is a foe to orthodoxy, becauſe poſſibly he may 
deviate from ſome of the received doctrines there. And 
thus men, without any induſtry or acquiſition of their 
own, inherit local truths (for it is not the fame every 
where), and are inured to aſſent without evidence. This 
influences farther than is thought; for what one of an 
hundred of the zealous higots in all parties, ever exa- 
mined the tenets he is ſo {tiff in, or ever thought it his 
buſineſs or duty ſo to do? It is ſuſpected of luke- 
warmneſs to ſuppoſe it neceſſary, and a tendency to apo- 
ſtacy to go about it. And if a man can bring his mind 
once to be poſitive and fierce for poſitions, whoſe evi- 
dence he has never once examined, and that in matters 
of greateſt concernment to him, what ſhall keep him 
from this ſhort and eaſy way of being in the right in 
caſes of leſs moment? Thus we are taught to clothe 
our minds as we do our bodies after the faſhion in 
vogue, and it is accounted fantaſticalneſs, or ſomethin 
worſe not to do ſo. This cuſtom (which who dares 
oppoſe) makes the ſhort-ſighted bigots, and the warier 
ſceptics, as far as it prevails. And thoſe that break from 
it are in danger of hereſy : for taking the whole world, 
how much of it doth truth and orthodoxy poſſeſs toge- 
ther? Though it is by the laſt alone (which has the 
good luck to be every where) that error and hereſy are 
judged of ; for argument and evidence agnify nothing 
in the caſe, and excuſe no where, but are {ure to be 
borne down in all ſocities by the. infallible orthodoxy of 
the place. Whether this be the way to truth and right 
aſſent, let the opinions that take place and preſcribe in 
the ſeveral habitable parts of the earth, declare. I never 
ſaw any reaſon yet why truth might not be truſted to 
us own evidence: I am ſure if that be not able to ſup- 


- 


; landing. 
port it, there is no fence againſt error, and then truth 
- and falſchood- are but names that ſtand for the fame. 
things. Evidence, therefore, is that by which alone every 
man is (and ſhould be) taught to regulate his aſſent, who 
is then, and then only, in the right way when he fol-. 
Jows it. 3 ar ng e 
Men deficient in knowledge are uſually in one of theſe 
three ſtates: either wholly ignorant; or as doubting of 
ſome propoſition they have either -embraced formerly, 
or at preſent are inclined to: Or, laſtly, they do with 
aſſurance hold and profeſs without ever having examin- 
ed, and being convinced by wel- grounded arguments. 
Ihe firſt of theſe are in the beſt ſtate of the three, by 
having their minds yet in their perfect freedom and in- 
| _ differency, the likelier to purſue truth the better, having 
nꝝo bias yet clapped on to miſlead them. 
e e e 16-444 17 il pe rang 8 
Fox ignorance with an indifferency for;trith'is nearer 
to it, than opinion with -ungrounded inclination, el 
Which is the great ſource of error; and they are more 
in danger to go out of the way, who are marching un- 
der the conduct of a guide, that it is an hundred to one | 
will miſlead them, than he that has not yet taken a ſtep, tl 
and 1s likelier to be prevailed on to inquire after the t! 
right way. The laſt of the three ſorts are in the worſt II 
condition of all: for if a man can be perſuaded, and a 
lully affured of any. thing for a truth, without having t. 
examined what is there that he may not embrace for d 
truth; and if he has given himſelf up to believe a lie, Ih 
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what means is there left to recover one who can be aſ- 5 
ſured without examining? To the other two this I t 
| crave leave to ſay, that as he that is ignorant is in the Y 

beſt ſtate of the two, ſo he ſhould purſue truth in a me- p 


| 
'L 


thod ſuitable to that ſtate, i. e. by inquiring directly in- | t 
to the nature of the thing itſelf, without minding the - 
opinions vf others, or troubling himſelf with their G 

| queſtions or diſputes about it, but to ſee what he him- t 
. ſelf can, ſincerely ſearching after truth, find out. He 7 
that proceeds upon other principles in his inquiry into 8 

any ſciences, though he be reſolved to examine them, 7 
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and judge of them freely, does yet at leaſt put him- 


ſelf on that ſide, and poſt himſelf in a party which 
he will not quit till he be beaten out; by which the 


mind is inſenſibly engaged to make what defence it 
can, and ſo is unawares biaſſed. I do not ſay but a 


man ſhould embrace ſome opinion when he has ex- 
amined, elſe he examines to no purpoſe ; ; but the 


ſureſt and ſafeſt way is to have no opinion at all till 


he has examined, and that without any the leaſt re- 


| gard to the opinions or ſyſtems of other men about 
For example, were it my buſineſs to underſtand. 
N would not the ſafer and readier way be to con- 


ſult nature herſelf, and inform myſelf in the hiſto 


of diſeaſes and their cures, than eſpouſing the prinei- | 


ples of the dogmatiſts, methodiſts or chemiſts, engage 


in all the diſputes concerning either of thoſe ſyſtems, 
and ſuppoſe it to be true, till I have tried what they. 
can ſay to beat me out of it? Or, ſuppoſing that Hip- 
pocrates, or any other. book, infallibly contains the 


whole art of phyſic, would not the direct way be to ſtu- 
dy, read, and conſider that book, weigh and compare 


the parts of it to find the truth, rather than eſpouſe _ 
the doctrines of any party; who, though they ac- 
knowledge his authority, have already interpreted 


and wire-drawn all his text to their on ſenſe ; the 


tincture thereof when I have imbibed, 1 am more in 


danger to miſunderſtand his true meaning, than if 1 


had come to him with a mind unprepoſſeſſed by doctors 
and commentators of my ſect, whoſe reaſonings, in- 


terpretation and langu wage which I have been uſed to, 
will of courſe make 


words having naturally none of their own, carry that 
fignification to the hearer, that he is uſed to put upon 


them, whatever be the ſenſe of bim that uſes them. 
his, I think, is viſibly ſo; and if it be, he that be- 
gins to have any doubt of any of his tenets, which 
he received without examination, ought as much as 


he can, to put himſelf wholly into > this Kate of } Kg | 
M 
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chime that way, and make 
another, and perhaps the genuine meaning of the au- 
thor ſeem harſh, ſtrained and uncouth to me? For 
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rance in reference to that queſtion, and throwing 


wholly by all bis former notions, and the opinions of 


others, examine with a perfect indifferency, the queſ- 


tion in its ſource, without any inclination to either 


ſide, or any regard to his or others anexamined opi- 
nions. This, I own, is no eaſy thing to do, but I am 
not inquiring the eaſy way to opinion, but the right 
way to truth ; which they muſt follow who will deal 


fairly with their own underſt:ndings and their own 
ſouls. 


. 8 Dweſtion. 


Tur indifferency that I here propoſe, will alſo b 
them to ſtate the queſtion right, which they are in 


doubt about, without which they can never come to 


a fair and clear deciſion of it. 
| 36. Perſeverance. 

ANOTHER fruit from this indifferency, and the conſi- 
dering things in themſelves abſtract from our own 
opinions and other mens notions, and diſcourſes on 
them, wall be, that each man will purſue his thoughts 
in that method which will' be moſt agreeable to the 
nature of the thing, and to his apprehenſion of what 
it ſuggeſts to him; in which he ought to proceed 
with regularity and conſtancy, until he come to a 


well-grounded reſolution wherein he may acquieſce. 
If it be objected that this will require every man to 
be a ſcholar, and quit all his other buſineſs, and be- 
take himſelf wholly to ſtudy; I anſwer, I propoſe no 


more to any one than he has time for. Some mens 
ſtate and condition requires no great extent of know- 


ledge; the neceſſary proviſion for life ſwallows the 


greateſt part of their time. But one man's want of 


leiſure is no excuſe for the oſcitancy and ignorance of 
thoſe who have time to ſpare; and' every one has 


enough to get as much Knowledge as is required and 


expected of him; and he that does not that, is in love : 


with ignorance, and 1 is accountable for it. 


7 Preſumption. 


| Tur variety of diſtempers in mens minds is a8 great 
2 of thoſe in their bodies; ; Tong are — few. 
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eſcape them, and every one too, if he would look in- 
to himſelf, would find ſome defect of his parkicular 
genius. There i is ſcarce any one without ſome idio- 
ſyneraſy that he ſuffers by. This man preſumes upon 
his parts, that they will not fail him at time of need, 
and fo thinks it ſuperfluous labour to make any pro- 
viſion before hand. His underſtanding: is to him like 
Fortunatus's purſe, which is always to furniſh him 
without ever putting any thing into it before-hand*; 
and ſo he fits fill ſatisfied, without endeavouring to 
ſtore his underſtanding with knowledge. It is the 
ſpontaneous product of the country, and what need 
of labour in tillage? Such men may ſpread their na- 
tive riches before the ignorant; but they were beſt 
not come to ſtreſs and trial with the ſkilful, We are 
born ignorant of every thing. The ſuperfices of 
things that ſurround them, make impreſſions on the 
negligent ; but nobody penetrates into the infide with- 
out labour, attention and induſtry. Stones and timber 
grow of themfelves, but yet there is no uniform pile 
with ſymmetry and convenience to lodge i in, without 
toil and pains. God has made the intellectual world 
harmonious and beautiful without us ; but it will ne- 
ver come into our heads all at once, we muſt bring it 
home piece-meal, and there ſet it up by our own in- 


duſtry, or elſe we ſhall have nothing but darkneſs and 


a chaos within, whatever order and light there be in 


things without us. 
38. Deb . 

Ox the other fide, 8 are others that depreſs their 
ow ninds, deſpond at the firſt difficulty, and con- 
| clude that the getting an inſight in any of the ſciences, 
or making any progreſs in knowledge farther than 
ferves their ordinary buſineſs, is above their capa- 
cities. Theſe fit till, becaufe they think they have 
not legs to go as the others I laſt mentioned do, be- 
cauſe they think they have wings to fly, and can foar 
on high when they pleaſe. To theſe latter one may for 


anſwer apply the proverb, u/z legs and bave legs. Nobody 


knows what ſtrength of parts he has till he has tried 
| 2 | 
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them. And of. the underſtanding one may moſt truly 0 


fay, mat its force is greater generally than it I, 
till it is put to it. Preſque acquirit eundo.” . | 
And therefore the proper remedy here is but to ſet 
the mind to work, and apply the thoughts vigorouſſy 
to the buſineſs; for it holds in the ſtruggles of the 
mind as in thoſe of war, Dum putant ſe vincere, uicere; 
A perſuaſion that we ſhall overcome any difficulties 


that we meet with in the ſciences, ſeldom fails to car- 


ry us through them. Nobody knows the ſtrength of 
his mind, and the force of ſteady and regular appli- 
cation, till he has tried. This is certain, he that ſets 
out upon weak legs, will not only go farther, but 
grow ſtronger too than one, who with a vigorous er 
tution and firm limbs, only fits ſtill. | OE. 

Something of kin to this, men may obſerve in 
themſelves, when the mind frights itſelf (as it often 
does) with any thing reflected on in groſs, and tran- 


ſiently viewed confuſedly, and at a diſtance. Things 


thus offered to the mind, carry the ſhow: of nothing 
hut difficulty i in them, 5 are thought to be wrapped 
up in impenetrable obſcurity. But the truth is; theſe 
are nothing but ſpectres that the underſtanding raiſes 


to itſelf, to flatter its own lazineſs. It ſees nothing 


diſtinctly in things remote, and in a huddle; and 


therefore concludes too faintly, that there is nothing 


more clear to be diſcovered in them. It is but to a ap- 


proach nearer, and that miſt of our own raiſing that 


enveloped them will remove; and thoſe that in that 
miſt appeared hideous giants not to be grappled with, 


Will be found to be of the ordinary and natural . fite 
and ſhape, Things, that in a remote and confuſed 


view ſeem very obſcure, muſt he approached by gentle 
and regular ſteps; and what is moſt viſible, eaſy and 


obvious in them ſirſt conſidered. Reduce them into 


their diſtinct parts; and then in their due order bring 


all that ſhould. be known concerning every one of thoſe 


parts into plain and ſimple queſtions ; and then what 
Was thought obſcure, perplexed, and too hard for dür 


Mark, * will lay * 78 to the underſtanding 
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in a fair view, and let the mind into that which be- 
fore it was awed with, and kept at a diſtance fm, as 
wWholly myſterious I appeal to my reader's expe- 
rience, whether this has never happened to him, eſpe- 
cially when, buſy on one thing, he has occaſionally re- 
flected on another. I aſk him, whether he has never 
thus been ſcared with a ſudden opinion of mighty 
difficulties, which yet have vaniſned, when he has. 
ſeriouſly and methodically applied himſelf to the con- 
ſideration of this ſeeming terrible ſabje&; and there 
has been no other matter of aſtoniſhment left, but 
that he amuſed himſelf with ſo diſcouraging a pro- 
ſpe& of his own raiſing, about a matter, which in 
the handling was found to have nothing in it more 
ſtrange nor intricate than ſeveral other things which 
he had long fince, and with eaſe maſtered, This ex- 
perience would teach us how to deal with ſuch bug- 
bears another time, which ſhould rather ſerve to excite 
our vigour than enervate our induſtry. The ſareſt 
way for a learner in this, as in all other caſes, is not 
to advance by jumps and large ftrides ; let that which 
he ſets himſelf to learn next be Andes the next, 1. e. 
as nearly conjoined with what he knows already as is 
poſſible; let it be diftin, but not remote from it: 
Let it be new, and what be did not know before, that 
the underſtanding may advance; but let it be as little 
at once as may be, that its advances may be clear and 
ſure. All the ground that it gets this way it will 
Hold. This diſtinct gradual growth in knowledge is 
firm and ſure, it carries its own light with it in every 
ſtep of its progreſſion in an eaſy and orderly train, 
than which there is nothing of more uſe to the under. 
ſtanding. And though this perhaps may ſeem a very 
low and lingering way to knowledge; yet I dare \ po 
fidently affirm, that whoever will try it in himſelf, lor 
any one he will teach, ſhall find the advances greater- 


in this method, than they would in the ſame fpace of 


time have been in any other he could have taken. 
The greateſl. part of true knowledge lies iu à diſtinct 
| JOY of things in 3 diſtinct. 0 5 
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men give more clear light and knowledge by the bare 
diſtinct ſtating of a queſtion, than others by talking 
of it in grofs whole hours together. In this, they 
who ſo ſtate a queſtion, do no more but feparate and 
diſentagle the parts of it one from another, and lay 
them, when ſo diſentangled, in their due order. This 
often, without any thing more ado, reſolves the doubt, 
and ſhows the mind where the truth lies. The agree- 
ment or diſagreement of the ideas in queſtion, when | 
they are once ſeparated and diſtinctly confidered, is, in 
many caſes, preſently perceived, and thereby clear and 
| laſting knowledge gained; whereas, things in groſs tak. 
en up together, and ſo lying together in confufion, can 
produce in the mind but a confuſed, which in effect is 
no knowledge; or at leaſt when it comes to be examined 
and made uſe of, will prove little better than none. I 
therefore take the liberty to repeat here again what I 
have ſaid elfewhere, that in learning any thing, as lit- 
tile ſhould be propoſed to the mind at once as is poſſi- 
ble; and that being underſtood and fully maſtered, to 
proceed to the next adjoining part, yet unknown, fim- 
ple, unperplexed propoſition belonging to the matter 
in hand, and tending t to 115 en e e 18 Ang 
Pally deſigned. Y 117 N 
41411 SLE? . 8 39. : Hhunlogy. 1 en, 
en is of great uſe to the mind in many caſes, 
eſpecially in natural philoſophy; ; and that part of it 
chiefly which conſiſts in happy and ſucceſsful experi- 
ments. But here we muſt take care that we keep 
_ ourſelves within that wherein the analogy confiſts. 
For example, the acid oil of vitriol is found to be 
good in ſuch a caſe, therefore the ſpirit of nitre or 
vinegar may be uſed in the like cafe. If the good ef- 
fect of it be owing wholly to the acidity of it, the 
trial may be juſtified; but if there be ſomething elſe 
beſides Six acidity in the oil of vitriol, which pro- 
quces the gobd we deſire in the caſe, we miſtake that 
for analogy, which is not, and ſuffer our underſtand- 
ing to be miſguided by a bre, d deen as ana- 
i lagy where there is none. 


* 
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| 9 40. A ociatioon. 
N50 1 have in the ſecond ; book of my Eſſay eon- 
cerning Human Underſtanding, treated of the aſſoci- 
ation of ideas; yet having done it there hiſtorically, 
as giving a view of the underſtanding in this as well 
as its ſeveral. other ways of operating, rather than 
deſigning there to inquire into the remedies that qught 
to be applied to it: It will, under this latter conſider- 
ation, afford other matter of thought to thoſe Who 
have a mind to inſtruct themſelves thoroughly in the 
right way of conducting their underſtandings ; ; and that 
the rather becauſe this, if I miſtake not, is as frequent 
2 cauſe of miſtake and error in us, as perhaps any 
thing elſe that can be named; and is a diſeaſe of the 
mind as hard to be cured as any; it being a very hard 
thing to convince any one that things are not ſo, and 
nate ſo as they conſtantly appear to him. #; 
By this one eaſy and unheeded , miſcarriage of the 
underſtanding, ſandy and looſe foundations become in- 
fallible principles, and will not ſuffer themſelves to 
be touched or queſtioned : Such unnatural connections 
become by cuftom as natural to the mind as ſun and 
light: Fire and warmth go together, and ſo ſeem to 
carry with them as natural an evidence as ſelf-evident 
truths themſelves. And where then ſhall one with 
hopes of ſucceſs begin the cure? Many men firmly 


embrace falſehood for truth ; not only becauſe they 


never thought otherwiſe, but alſo becauſe thus blind- 


ed as they have been from the beginning, they never 
could think otherwiſe; at leaſt. without a vigour of 


mind able to conteſt the empire of habit, and look in- 


to its own principles; a freedom which few men have 
the notion of in themfelves, and fewer are allowed 
the practice of by others; it being the great art and 
bufideſs of the teachers and guides in moſt ſects, to 
ſuppreſs, as much as they. can, this fundamental duty 
Which every man, owes. himſelf, and is the firſt ſteady 
ſtep towards right and truth in the whole train of his 
actions and opinions. This would give one reaſon to 
ſuſ Pect, that ſuch Ty are conſcious to themſelves 
. 4 
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of the falſehood or weakneſs of the tenets = pro- 
ſeſs, fince they will not ſuffer the grounds whereon 
they are built to be examined; whenas thoſe who 
ſeek truth only, and defire to own and propagate no- 


x thing elſe, freely expoſe their principles to the teſt, 


are pleaſed to have them examined, give men leave 

to reje& them if they can; and if there be any thing 

weak and unſound in them, are willing to have it de- 

tected, that they themſelves, as well as others, may 

not lay any ftreſs upon any received propolition be- 

yend what the evidence of its truth will warrant _ 
al ow. 

There is, 1 Grow, a great fault among all 8 of 
people 'of principling their children and ſcholars; 
which at laſt, when looked into, amounts to no mbne 
but making them imbibe their teacher's notions and 6 
tenets, by an implicit faith, and firmly to adhere to 
them whether true or falſe... What colours may 
be given to this, or of what uſe it may be when 
practiſed upon the vulgar, deſtined to labour, and giv- 
en up to the ſervice of their bellies, I will not here 
inquire. But as to the ingenious part of mink ind, 
whoſe condition allows them leiſure, and letters, and 
jnquiry after truth; I can ſee no other right way of 

Principling them, but to take heed, as much as may 
be, that in their tender years, ideas, that have no 
natural coheſion, come not to be united in their heads, 
and that this rule be often inculoated to them to be 
their guide in the whole courſe of their lives and 
ſtudies, (vis.) That they never ſuffer any ideas to be 
joined in their underſtandings, in any other or ſtrong- 
er combination than What their own nature and cbr- 
reſpondence give them; and that they often examine 
thoſe that they find linked together in their minds, 
whether: this aſſociation of ideas be from the viſible 
agreement that is in the ideas themſelves, or from the 
habitual and prevailing cuſtom. = the mind en, 
them thus together in thinking. l 

This is for caution againſt this evil, babe it be 
_ thaxoughly riveted by cuſtom in the underſtanding; 
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but he, that would cure it when habit has eſtabliſhed 
it, muſt nicely obſerve the very quick and almoſt ĩm- 
| perceptible motions of the mind in its habitual actions. 
What I have ſaid in another place about the change 
of the ideas of ſenſe iuto thoſe of judgment, may be 
proof of this. Let any one not {killed in painting, be 


told when he ſees bottles and tobacco-pipes, and. other 


things ſo painted, as they ate in fome places ſhown, 
that he does not ſee protuberances, and you will not 
convince him but by the touch: He will not believe 
that by an inſtantaneous legerdemain of his own 
thoughts, one idea is ſubſtituted for the other. How: 
frequent inſtances may one meet with of this in the- 
arguings of the learned, who not ſeldom in two ideas 
that they have been accuſtomed to join in their minds, 
ſubſtitute one for the © other ; ; and, I am apt to think, 
often without perceiving it themſelves? This, whilſt 
they are under the deceit of it, makes them incapable 
of conviction; and they applaud themſelves as zealous 
champions for. truth, when indeed they are contend. 
ing for error. And the confuſion of two different 
ideas, which a cuſtomary connection of them in their 
minds hath made to them almoſt one, fiils their head 
with falſe views, and their reaſonings with W en. 
| n | erbte 
F 41. Fallacies. | 
 Ri6GHT underſtanding conſiſts in the diſcovery and. - 
herence to truth, and that in the perception of the vi- 
ſible or probable agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 
as they are affſirmed and denied one of another. From 
whence it is evident, that the right uſe and conduct 
of the underſtanding, whoſe buſineſs is purely truth 
and nothing elſe, is, that the mind ſhould be kept in 
a perfect indifferency, not inclining to either ſide, any 
farther than evidence ſettles it by knowledge, or the 
| over-balance of probability gives it the turn of aſſent 
and belief; but xet it is very hard to meet with any 
diſcourſe wherein one may not perceive the author not 
only maintain (for that is reaſonable and fit), but in- 
clined: and biafſed to _ fide of che queſtion, with. 
f 5 
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marks of a defire that that ſhould be true. If it be 
aſked me, how authors who have ſuch a bias, and 
lean to it, may be diſcovered ? I anſwer, by obſerving 
how in their Writings Or arguings they are often led 
: by. their inchnations to change the ideas of the quef- 
tion, either by changing the terms, or by adding and 
joining others to them, whereby the ideas under con- 
ſideration are ſo varied, as to be more ſerviceable 


to their purpoſe, and to be thereby brought to an 


eaſier and nearer agreement, or more viſible and re- 
moter diſagreement one with another. This is plain 
and direct ſophiſtry; but I am far from thinking, 


that wherever it is found, it is made uſe of with de- 


lign to deceive and miſlead the readers. It is viſible 
that mens prejudices and inclinations by this way im- 
poſe often upon themſel ves; and their affection for 
truth, under their prepoſſeſſion in favour of one ſide, 


is the very thing that leads them from it. Inclina- 


tion ſuggeſts and ſlides into their diſcourſe favourable 
terms, which introduce favourable ideas; till at laſt 
by this means that is concluded clear and evident, thus 
dreſſed up, which, taken in its native ſtate, by mak- 
ing uſe of none but the precife determined ideas, 
would find no admittance at all. The putting theſe 
gloſſes on what they affirm, theſe, as they are thought, 
handſome, eaſy and graceful explications of what they 
are diſcourſing on, is ſo much the character of what 
is called and eſteemed writing well, that is very hard 
to think that authors will ever be perſuaded to leave 
what ſerves fo well. to propagate their opinions, and 
procure themſelves credit in the world; for a more 
ejune and dry way of writing, by keeping to the ſame 
*erms precitely annexed to the ſame ideas, a ſour and 
dlunt ftiffneſs tolerable in mathematicians only, who 
xorce their way, and a ne prevail bee 
| demonſtration. dirs 
But yet if authors cannot be eee e wich to quit 
Ine looſer, though more inſinuating ways of writing, 
if they will not think fit to keep cloſe to truth and 
inſtruction by unvaried terms, and plain * ; 
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cated arguments; yet it concerns readers not to be 
impoſed on by fallacies; and the prevailing ways f 
inſinuation. To do this, the ſureſt and moſt effectual 
remedy, is to fix in the mind the WOW” and altit& 
ideas of the queſtion ſtripped of words; and fo like- 
wiſe. in the train of argumentation, 'to'' take up the 

author's ideas, neglecting his words, obſerving hovy 
they connect or ſeparate thoſe in the queſtion. He 
that does this will be able to caſt off all that is fuper- 
fluous; he will fee what is pertinent, what coherent, 

_ what is direct to, what ſlides by, the queſtion. This 
will readily ſhow him all the foreign ideas in the dif. 
courſe, and where they were brought in; and though : 
they perhaps dazzled the writer, yet he will E 
that they give no light nor ſtrength to his reaſonings. 

This, though it be the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt way of . 
reading books with profit, and keeping one's felf from 
being miſled by great names or plaufible diſeourſes; 
yet it being hard and tedious to thofſe who have not 
accuſtomed themſelves to it; it is not to be expected 

that every one (amongſt thoſe few who really purſue 
truth) ſhould this way guard his underſtanding from 
being impoſed on by the wilful, or at leaſt undefigned 
ſophiſtry, Which creeps into moſt of the bobks ef ar- 
gument. They, that write againft their conviction, 
or that next to them; are reſolved to maintdin the 
tenets of a party they are engaged in, cannot be ſup. - 
poſed to reject any arms that may help to defend their 
cauſe, and therefore ſuch ſhould be read with the 
greateſt caution. And they, who write fer opinions 
they are ſincerely perſuaded of, and believe to be true, 
think they may ſo far allow themſelves to indulge 
their laudable affe@ion to truth, as to permit their 
eſteem of it to give it the beſt Colours, and ſet it off 
with the beſt expreſſions and dreſs they can, thereby 
do gain it the eaſieſt entrance into _ minds of their 

Tag readers; and fix ĩt deepeſt there. ee Je 

| One of thoſe being the ftate of ee may juſtly f 
ſuppoſe: moſt writers to be in, it is fit their readers, 

who apply to them for inſtruction, ſhould not lay by 
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that caution which becomes a ſincere purſuit of truth, 

and ſhould; make them always watchful againſt what- 
ever might conceal or miſrepreſent it. If they have 
not the {kill of repreſenting to themſelves the author's 
ſenſe by pure ideas ſeparated from ſounds, and there. 


by diveſted-of the falſe lights and deceitful ornaments. 
of ſpeech ; this yet they ſhould do, they ſhould: keep 5 


the preciſe queſtion ſteadily in their minds, carry it 
along with them through the whole diſcourſe, and ſuf. 


fer not the leaſt alteration in the terms, either by ad- 


dition, ſubtraction, or ſubſtituting any other. This 


every one can do who has a mind to it; and he that has 


not a mind to it, it is plain makes his underſtanding on- 


ly the ware-houſe of other mens lumber ; ; I mean falſe 
and unconcluding reaſoning, rather than a repoſitory of 


truth for his own uſe, which will prove ſubſtantial, 
and ſtand him in ſtead, when he has occaſion for it. 
And whether ſuch an one deals fairly by his own mind, 


and conducts his own underſtanding right, I leave to 


his own underſtanding to judge. 
$ 42. Fundamental Verities, 


Tu mind of man being very narrow, and ſo de in 
making acquaintance with. things, and taking in new 
truths, that no one man is capable, in a much longer 


life than ours, to know all truths: it becomes our pru- 


dence, in our ſearch after knowledge, to employ our 
thoughts about fundamental and material queſt ions, 


carefully avoiding thoſe that are trifling, and not ſuf- 


fering ourſelves to be diverted from our main even 


purpoſe, by thoſe that are merely incidental. How 


much of many young mens time is thrown away in 


purely logical inquiries, J need not mention. This 
is no better than if a man, Who was to be a painter, 


ſhould ſpend all his time in examining the threads of 


the ſeveral cloths he is to paint upon, and counting 


the hairs of each pencil and bruſh he intends to uſe in 
the laying on of his colours. Nay, it is much worſe 
khan for a young painter to t his apprenticeſhip 
in ſuch uſeleſs niceties; for he, at the end of all his 
pains to no purpoſe, finds that it is not painting, nor 
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any help to it, and ſo is really to no purpoſe: Where- 
as men deſigned for ſcholars have often their heads ſo 
filled and warmed with diſputes on logical queſt ions, 
that they take thoſe airy uſeleſs notions for real and 
ſubſtantial knowledge, and think their underſtandings 
fo well furniſhed with fcience, that they need not look 
any farther into the nature of things, or deſcend 
to the mechanical drudgery of experiment and in- 


quiry. This is ſo obvious a miſmanagement of the 


underſtanding, and that in the profeſſed way to know- 
ledge, that it could not be paſſed by: to which might 


be joined 'abundance of queſtions, and the way of 
bandling them in the ſchools. What faults in parti- 


cular of this kind, every man is, or may be guilty of, 
would be infinite to enumerate ; it ſuffices to have 
ſhown, that ſuperficial and {light diſcoveries and ob- 

ſervations that contain nothing of moment in them 


ſelves, nor ſerve as clues to lead us into farther know- 


ledge, ſnould not be thought worth our amn af 
ter- 

There are fundamental truths that lie at the bots 
tom, the baſis upon which a great many others reſt, 
and in which they have their conſiſtency. Theſe are 
teeming truths, rich in ſtore, with which they furnith 
the mind, and like the lights of heaven, are not only 
beautiful and entertaining in themſelves, but give 
light and evidence to other things, that without them 
could not be ſeen or known. Such is that admirable 
diſcovery. of Mr. Newton, that all bodies gravitate to 
one another, which may be counted as the baſis of na- 
tural philoſophy ; winch of what uſe it is to the un- 
derſtanding of the great frame of our ſolar ſyſtem, he 


has to the aſtoniſhment of the learned world ſnown, 


and how much ' farther it would guide us in other 
things, if righty purſued, is not yet known. Our 
Saviour's great rule, that webu] love our neighbour 


ads ourſelves, is ſuch a fundamental truth for the regu= 


lating human ſociety, that, I think, by that alone, 
one might without difficulty determine all the caſes 


aud 3 in ſocial * Tbeſe, and ſuch as 
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theſe are the truths we ſhould endeavour to find. out, 
and ſtore our minds with. Which leads me to ano. 
ther thing in the conduct of the ae chat i 
no leſs e vis. 15165 
"EF | 8 43. — | 9 85 
To accuſtom ourſelves in any queſtion. re to 
examine and find out upon what it bottoms; Moſt of 
the difficulties that come in our way, when well con. 
ſidered and traced, lead us to ſome propoſition, which 
known to be true clears the doubt, and gives an eaſy 
ſolution of the queſtion, whilſt topical and ſuperficial 
arguments, of which there is ſtore to be found on both 
ſides, filling the head with variety of thoughts, and 
the mouth with copious diſcourſe, ſerve only to amuſe 
the underſtanding, and entertain company without 
coming to the bottom of the queſtion, the only place 
of reſt and ſtability for an inquiſitive mind, whoſe ten- 
dency is only to truth and knowledge. 
For example, if it be demanded, whether the Grand 
Signior can lawfully take what he will from any of 
his ebe ? This queſtion cannot be reſolved without 
coming to a certainty, whether all men are naturally 
equal; for upon that it turns, and that truth well 
ſettled in the underſtanding, and carried in the mind 
through the various debates concerning the various 
rights of men in ſociety, will go a great way in put- 
ting an end to e and N on which 1 _ | 
nee en | 
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ac is ſcarce any thing more for the improvement 

of knowledge, for the eaſe of life, and the diſpatch of 
buſineſs, than for a man to be able to diſpoſe of his 
oven thoughts; and there is ſcarce any thing harder 
in the whole conduct of the underſtanding than to get 
a full maſtery over it. The mind, in a waking man, 

nas always ſome object that it applies itſelf to; which, 
when we are lazy or unconcerned, we can ealily - 
change, and at pleaſure transfer our thoughts to ano- 

' ther; and from thence to a third, which has no rela- 
tion to either of the former. Hence men forwardly 
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conclude, and frequently ſay, nothing is ſo free as 


thought, and it were well it were ſo; but the con- 


trary will be found true in ſeveral inſtances; and 
there are many caſes wherein there is nothing more 


reſty and ungovernable than our thoughts: they will 


not be directed what objects to purſue, nor be taken 
off from thoſe they have once fixed on, but run away 


with 2 man in purſuit of thoſe ideas ug have 1 in 


view, let him do what he can. 

I will not here mention again mM I have have 
taken notice of, how hard it is to get the mind, nar- 
rowed by a cuſtom of thirty or forty years ſtanding 


to a ſcanty collection of obvious and common ideas, to 
enlarge itſelf to a more copious ſtock, and grow into 


an acquaintance with thoſe that would. afford more 
abundant matter of ufeful contemplation ; it is not of 
this I am here ſpeaking. The i inconvemency I would 
here repreſent and find a remedy for, is the difficulty 


there is ſometimes to transfer our minds from one 


ſubject to another, in caſes where the news are equally 
familiar to us. 


Matters that are 8 to our + e by 


any of our paſſions, take poſſeſſion of our minds with 
a kind of authority, and will not be kept out or dif- 
lodged, but as if the paſſion that rules, were, for the 


time, the ſheriff of the place, and came with all the 


pee, the underſtanding is ſeized and taken with the 
object it introduces, as if it had a legal right to be 


alone conſidered there. There is ſcarce any body, I 


think, of ſo calm a temper who hath not ſometime 


found this tyranny on his underſtanding, and ſuffered 


under the inconvenience of it. Who is there almoſt, 

whoſe mind, at ſome time or other, love or anger, fear 

or grief has not ſo faſtened to ſome clog, that it could 
not turn itſelf to any other object? I call it a clog, for 


it hangs upon the mind ſo as to hinder its vigour and 


activity in the purſuit of other contemplations, and 
advances itſelf little or not at all in the knowledge of 
_ 5 which it ſo cloſely hugs and conſtantly pores 


Men thus n are ſometimes as if they. 
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were ſo in the worſt ſenſe, and lay under the power 
of an enchantment. They ſee not what paſles before 
their eyes; hear not the audible diſcourſe of the com- 
pany; and when by any ſtrong application to them 
they are rouſed a little, they are like men brought to 
themſelves from ſome remote region; whereas, in 
truth they come no farther than their ſecret cabinet 
within, where they have been wholly taken up with 
the puppet, which 1s for that time appointed for their 
entertainment. The ſhame that ſuch dumps eauſe to 
well-bred people, when it carries them di e the 
company, where they ſhould bear a part in the con- 
verſation, is a ſuflicieat argument, that it is a fault 
in the conduct of our underſtanding, - not to have that 
power over it as to make uſe of it to thoſe purpoſes, 
and on thoſe occaſions wherein we have need of its aſ- 
ſiſtance. The mind ſhould be always free and ready 
to turn itſelf to the variety of objects that occur, and 
allow them as much conſideration as ſhall for that 
time be thought fit. To be engrofled ſo by one object, 
as not to be prevailed" on to leave it for another, that 
we judge fitter for our, contemplation, is to make 
it of no uſe to us. Did this ſtate of mind remain al- 
ways ſo, every one would, without ſcruple, give it 
the name of perfect madneſs ; ; and whilſt it does laſt, 
at whatever intervals it returns, ſuch a rotation of 
thoughts about the ſame object no more carries us 
forwards towards the attainment of knowledge, than 
getting upon a mill-horſe whilſt he jogs on in his cir- 
cular track would carry a man a journex. 
J grant ſomething muſt be allowed to 1 
paſſions, and to natural inclinations. Every man, 
beſides occaſional affections, has beloved ſtudies, and 
thoſe the mind will more cloſely ſtick to; but yet it 
is beſt that it ſhould be always at liberty, and under 
the free diſpoſal of the man, to act how, and upon 
what he directs. Tia we ſhould endeavour to obtain, 
unleſs we would be. content with (ſuch a flaw. in our 
underſtandings, that ſometimes, we ſhould be as it 
were When for it is very r better than ſo in 
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caſes where we cannot make uſe of it to thoſe pur- 


es we would, and whica ſtand in preſent need of it. 

But before fit remedies can be thought on for this 
diſeaſe, we muſt know the ſeveral cauſes of it, and 
thereby regulate the cure, if we will hope to labour 
with ſucceſs. 

One we have already inſtanced in, whereof all men 


that reflect have ſo general a knowledge, and ſo often 
5 experience in themſelves, that nobody doubts of 


A prevailing paſſion ſo pins down our thoughts 


| 4 the object and concern of it, that a man paſſionate- 


ly in love cannot bring himſelf to think of his ordi- 
nary affairs, or a Kind mother drooping under the loſs 
of a child, is not able to bear a part as ſhe was wont 


in the diſcourſe of the company or converſation of War | 
friends. 


But though 8 be the moſt in and gene- 
ral, yet it is not the only cauſe that binds up the un- 
derſtanding, and confines it for the time to one obj, 


from which it will not be taken off. 


Beſides this, we may often find that the e 


ing, when it has a while employed itſelf upon ny ee 
ject which either chance, or ſome flight acci 
fered to it, without the intereſt or recommendation of 


t of« 


any paſſion, works itſelf into a warmth, and by de- 
grees gets into a career, wherein, like a bowl down 

a hill, it increaſes its motion by going, and will not 
dy ſtopped or diverted; though, when the heat is over, 
it ſees all this earneſt application was about a trifle 


” not worth a thought, nab ll ths Ay een _ 


My loft labour. 

There is a third ſort; if 1 Wake not, yet 1 | 
then this; it is a fort of childiſhneſs, if 1 may fo ſay, 
of the underſtanding, wherein, during the fit, it plays 
with, and dandles ſome tnfignificant puppet to no end, 
nor with any deſign at all, and yet cannot eaſily be 
got off from it. Thus Tome trivial ſentence, or a 


 ſerap of poetry will ſometimes get into mens heads, 
and make ſuch a chiming there, that there is no ſtill- 
ing of it; no peace to be obtained, nor attention to 
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any thing elſe, but this impertinent gueſt will take up 
the mind and poſſeſs the thoughts, in ſpite of all en- ä 
deavours to get rid of it. Whether every one bath 237 
experimented in themſelves this troubleſome intrufion | 
of ſome friſking ideas which thus importune the un- 
derſtanding, and hinder it from being better employed, 
I know not: but perſons of very good parts, and 
' «thoſe more than one, I have heard ſpeak and com- 
plain of it themſelves. The reaſon I have to make 
this doubt, is from what J have known of a caſe 
ſomething of kin to this, though much odder, and 
that is of a ſort of viſions that ſome people have lying 
quiet, but perfectly awake, in the dark, or with their 
eyes ſhut. It is a great variety of faces, moſt com- 
monly very odd ones, that appear to them in train 
one after another; ſo that having had juſt the ſight of 
one, it immediately paſſes away to give place to ano- 
ther, that the ſame inſtant ſucceeds, and has as quick 
an exit as its leader, and ſo they march on in a con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion; nor can any one of them by any en- 
deavour be ſtopped or retained” beyond the inſtant of 
its appearance, but is thruſt out by its followers, 
Which will have its turn. Concerning this fantaſtic- 
al phenomenon, I have talked with ſeveral people, 
whereof ſome have been perfectly acquainted with it, 
and others have been ſo wholly ſtrangers to it, that 
they could hardly be brought to conceive or believe it. 
I Knew a lady of excellent parts who had got paſt 
thirty, without having ever had the leaſt - notice of 
any ſuch thing; ſhe was ſo great a ſtranger to it, that 
when ſhe heard me and another talking of it, could 
ſcarce forbear thinking we bantered ies byt fome- 
time after drinking a large doſe of dilate tea (as ſhe 
was ordered by a phyſician) going to bed, ſhe told us 
at next meeting, that ſhe had now experimented what 
our diſcourſe had much ado to perſuade her of. She 
had ſeen a great variety of faces in a long train, ſue- 
ceeding one another, as we had deſcribed; they were 
all ſtrangers and intruders, ſuch as ſhe had no ae- 
quaiutance: with * nor ſought after . and as 
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they came of themſelves they went too; none of them 
ſtayed a moment, nor could be detained by all the en- 


. deavours ſhe could uſe, but went on in their ſolemn 


proceſſion, juſt appeared and then vaniſhed. This odd 
phenomenon ſeems to have a mechanical cauſe, and to- 


depend upon the matter and motion of the blood or 


animal ſpirits. 

When the fancy is Pane by paſſion, I TOR no 
way to ſet. the mind free, and at liberty to proſecute 
what thoughts the man would make choice of, but to 
allay the preſent . paſſion, or counter-balance. it with 


another, which 1s an art to be got by Rudy and ac- 


CRE: with the paſſions. - 
Thoſe, who find themſelves apt to be carried away 


with the ſpentaneous current of their own thoughts, 


not excited by any paſſion or intereſt, muſt be very 
wary and careful in all the inſtances of it to ſtop it, 
and never humour their minds in being thus trifling- 
ly buſy. Men know the value of their corporal li- 
berty, and therefore ſuffer not willingly fetters and 
chains to be put upon them. To have the mind cap- 


tivated, is, for the time, certainly the greater evil of 


the two, and deſerves our utmoſt care and endeavours 
to preſerve the freedom of our better part. And in 


this caſe our pains will not be loſt; ſtriving and ſtrug- 


gling will prevail, if we conſtantly, in all ſuch occa- 
fion, make uſe of it. We muſt never indulge theſe 
trivial attentions of thought; as ſoon as we find the 
mind makes itſelf a buſineſs of nothing, we ſhould 


immediately diſturb» and check it, introduce new and 
more ſerious conſiderations, and not leave till we have 


beaten it off from the purſuit it was upon. This, at 
firſt, if we have let the contrary practice grow to an 
habit; will perhaps be difficult; but conſtant endea- 
vours will by degrees prevail, and at laſt make it 


eaſy. And when a man is pretty well advanced, and 


can command his mind off at pleaſure from ineidental 
and undeſigned purſuits, it may not be amiſs for him 
to go on farther, and make attempts upon meditations 


of greater moment, that at laſt Us may have a full 
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power over his own mind, and be ſo fully maſter of 
his own thoughts, as to be able to transfer them from 
one ſubject to another, with the ſame eaſe that he can 
lay by any thing he has in his hand, and take ſome- 
thing elſe that he has a mind to in the "room of it. 
This liberty of mind is of great uſe both in buſineſs 
and ftudy, and he that has got it will have no-ſmall 
advantage of eaſe and diſpatch in all that is the choſen 
and uſeful employment of his underſtanding. : 
The third and laſt way which I mentioned the mind 
to be ſometimes taken up with, I mean the chiming 
of ſome: particular words ur ſentence in the memory, 
and, as it were, making a noiſe in the head, and the 
like, ſeldom happens, but when the mind is lazy or 
very looſely and negligently employed. It were bet- 
ter indeed be without ſuch impertinent and uſeleſs 
repetitions. Any obvious idea, when it is roving 
cauſeleſsly at a venture, being of more uſe, and apter 
to ſuggeſt ſomething worth conſideration, than the in- 
ſignificant buz of purely empty ſounds. But ſince 
the rouſing of the mind, and ſetting the underſtanding 
on work with ſome degrees of vigour, does for the 
moſt part preſently ſet it free from theſe idle com- 
panions; it may not be amiſs whenever we find our- 
ſelves troubled with them, to make uſe of fo. Profit. 
able a e that 1 is e at hand. | 
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